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Suggestions for 


Commencement 
and Baccalaureate Music 


amination. 


Shes time is ripe for selecting music for Graduation Exercises, 
Supervisors may secure any of the numbers below for ex- 
These lists are worthy of careful note since many 
excellent new publications are brought to attention in addition 


to established favorites of previous years. 


COMMENCEMENT CHORUSES 


A few suitable two, three and four part choruses are here 


listed. Space does not permit showing many other excellent 
choruses, 
Catalog School 
No. Grades Price 
10834 Alma Mater (S.A-T.B.) . Bischoff 8-11 $0.05 
26226 Anchored (Unison) «Watson 5-8” « 
144 Annie Laurie (S.S. AD 
Arr, by D. J. Peake H 05 
272 Awake With the Lark é A.T.B.) 
R. E. de Reef 8-1 10 
15627 Bridal Chorus (Rose Maiden) (ee side) 
. Cowen H 12 
259 Bridal Chorus (Rose BCE 
(S.A. P Cowen HW 410 
20330 Bright May Mogan (3 Be Stults 8-H 12 
20198 Bugler (Unison). -Pinsuti 5-8 .10 
118 Carmena (2-Pt.). Wilson 115 
20842 Chick-a-dee-dee_ (3-Pt.). . 12 
20160 Come, Gentle Spring CS aa Be) 110 
the Ga: east 0: 
aes YER) RE. de Reef HW 420 
10392 Come Where the Lilies Bloom 
an SAUER.) IV. L. Thompson H 10 
20347 Come Where the Lilies Bloom (2-Pt.) 
Thompson 5-8 08 
10348 Dance (BPE) aoe oie iy Mestad -H 710 
1 ance of the Pine Tr s (3-Pt. 
sat R.R. Forman Wo 415 
20311 Dandelions (3-Pt.).. Nevin 8-H 10 
15674 Down in the Dewy Deli “( « Smart H 12 
20353 Dutch Lullaby (2-Pt.) -Wilson 5-8 08 
111 Ebb and Flow (3-Pt.). :O. King H 10 
10674 Evening Shadows (3-Pt.). eriprerces H 15 
20276 Fealty Song (Unison) » Spooner 5-H  .10 
6196 emnilyet s Dogge (3-Pt.). J. B. Grant 8-H 15, 
20355 I'ree As the Wind That Biows (aun, B.B.) 
Wilson HL 08 
15608 From the Old Eiomeateed Medley y) 
(S.A.T.B.) 7 ~ ieurance a 120 
10350 Gipsies (3-Pt.) * ‘rahms 15 
15715 Glad May Morning. L, Ashford 8-H 12 
20209 Good-night (Unison or 2- . Wilson 5-8  .06 
20854 Grandfather's Clock (T.T. Wilson “Ho 08 
265 Hail! Orpheus! Hai , B. de Reef H 415 
20377 Hunting Song (S.A.T.B.) Kieserling Wo .16 
20310 Hunting Song (Unison) «Morrison 5-8 06 
10273 Humoreske (Swance River) (3-Pt.) 
Dvorak—Wilson H 10 
20861 I Know a Bank (2-Pt.). torn 5-8 08 
20817 In Arcady (2-Pt.). «Gest 5-8 06 
20365 In Forest Shade (2- ‘PLY. Dale 5-8 08 
20161 Irs Home for You and Me (3- Pi)” 
W. E. Haesche 8-11 08 
20062 I’ve Been Roaming (2-Pt.)... Horn-Pitcher 8-H 12 
10509 Last Good-bye (S.A.T.B.)..H. T. Burleigh 8-H 10 
20133 Leafy June Is Here (3-Pt). S. Hosmer H 12 
20380 Little Boy and a Dream (3 Foster H 12 
20035 Little Fishing Boat (3-Pt.). Risher 8-H 12 
20886 Little Telltale (3-Pt.) Candlyn 8-H 12 
20343 Eee (2-Pt.). Brahms -B 08 
20175 Medley of Scotch Si Stults 8-H 12 
107 Merry June (2-Pt.). . Vincent 8-H .10 
142 Morning Song 3-Pt.) oR. poe 8-H +15 
143 Morn Rise (2-Pt.).. de 8-H 10 
20320 My Bright Sun (O 
5:8 06 
20823 My Old Cabin Home (T.T.B.B.) H 12 
15593 My Old Kentucky Home (SAT ihe (V9 
20874 Mystic River (2-Pt.) 8 108 
10865 Night Winds ansdy from_ Jocelyn 
(CAMa Winans .Godard—Forman 8-11 12 
20344 Oh, Hail Us Ye Free “s. ‘AT. Biss. Merdt EL 10 
20248 Old King Cole (S.A,T.B.) ‘Stults Me 1 
6169 Old Time Favorites (Medley) (3-P it), 
H, H. Pike 81.16 
20866 On The Sea (2-Pt). +-Morrison 5-8 06 
20186 One More Song (S. AT: B.)....L. B. Wilson 8-H 08 
15524 Open Wide the Gates of Spring (2-Pt.) 
R. R. Forman 5-T 15 
149 Pond Lilies (2-Pt.) 5 .R. R, Forman 5-H 15 
20867 Rural Song (2-Pt.) * .-Dale 5-8 08 
20288 Sailor Lad’s Song (Unison). Vincent 38 ,05 
20327 Serenade (2-Pt.)........ «Schubert 5-8  .06 


Catalo; School 
Nos, Grades Price 
10773 Soldier’s Farewell (S.A, a B. De J. Kinkel 8-1 05 
20308 Song of Home (S.A.T.I Lorrison 8-H 06 
10725 Song of song fg ¢ Re BD . . Stults 8-H 15 
10 ng of the Triton (S.A.T.B. 
pee )_, Molloy Taylor 811 06 
15550 Songs Beloved (S.A.T.B. T. Licurance 8- "12 
20341 Song of Long Ago (S.A.T. Stults 11 12 
20370 Spring Fantasy (2-Pt.)..... Daie 5-8 8 
20339 Spring Grecting (Blue Danul e 
(S.A.T.B.) .. pe 15 
10774 Spring Song (2-Pt ii SH [10 
20231 Spring Song (Ur :Wilson 3-8 106 
20318 Star Flowers (2 Le) ) Gest 5-8 06 
6173 Summer Night (2-Pt.). .R. R. Forman 5-11 10 
20393 Sweet and Low (T.T.B.B.). -Barnby H 06 
20135 Tackle It (T,T.B.B. Ie BL Wilson iH 10 
26813 Three Clocks (T.T.B.B.) Starke ick 08 
10836 Time of Youth (2-Pt.)...Donisetti—Forman 8-11 10 
20197 Toreador Song (Unison).. «Bizet 5-8 08 
279 Two Marionettes (S.A.T.B.) E. Cooke 8-H 15 
155 Voices of the Woods (2-Pt.) 
Rubinstein—Forman 5-H 10 
294 Welcome, Sweet Springtime (S.A.T.B.) 
Rubinstein—Brackett H 10 
108 When Life is Brightest (2-Pt.)..C. Pinsuti 8-H 10 
102 When the Fragrant Roses Blew “(@-Pt) 
Abt 5-8 06 
20055 Where Roses Used to Grow (S. a any BD 
. B. Wilson 8-H 12 
20881 Where the Bee Sucks (2-Pt.).......Pitcher 5-8 10 
20868 Won’t You Set Us Free? (3-Pt.)....Dvorak 8-H 12 
Two Part Treble Voices 
20287 By Babylon’s Waters..... .Smart 08 
10155 Come Let Us All Rejoicing. [Warhurst  :10 
20273 Hark, Hark My Soul...... «Baines 12 
6234 I Waited for the Lord.... Mendelssohn 15 
6266 My Faith Looks Up to Thee -Lachner 15 
10477 Oh, for a Thousand Tongues. «Grant .10 
20301 Praise The Lord..... Baines .12 
20225 Praise Ye The Father Gounod  .08 
10128 The Lord Is My Shepherd .~Warhurst 10 
Three Part Treble Voices 
ROLLA eaveny siete a cielsinieirs vai ates) i) ‘ «Smart 12 
5984 How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings... on -Smart 15 
6267 Lift Thine Eyes..... nogos s. 05 
20292 Promised Land.... 08 
20285 Unfold Ye Portals,. ” 10 
20269 Song of Praise seeee-Goublier 08 
Male. Voices 
10920 Jerusalem the Golden. -Stults 10 
10452 Praise the Lord. Maker 08 
20199 Praise Ye the Father «--Gounod .08 
Mixed Voices 
20168 Come Let Our Hearts and Voices Join 12 
20352 Great and Marvelous Are Thy Work: 12 
20222 Hallelujah Chorus 15 
15721 Wark Ten Thousar 12 
10761 Holy Art Thou. 08 
10740 How Excellent Is Thy 15 
10414 I Will Praise Thee ro Lord 15 
15659 I. Es liams 12 
10214 andegger 10 
44 Gounod 05 
20179 Rejoice and Be choebel .10 
10898 The Heavens Are ‘1 ethoven 06 
20894 Worship the Lord..... stress Watson 10 
Farth Is the Lord’s, High or Low............Williams 50 
God ‘That Madest Earth and Heaven. Med-s--+...Solly ‘BO 
In Heavenly Love Abiding, Lov igadener ‘60 
Rinedam’ Wiacnsl. . BUgi. caida wun: ‘Moredith 160 
Tend On. King Eternal, thigh or Low «Marzo 150 
Mighty. God. Med..... Wey Wooler ‘60 
Praise to God, Tmmortall Praise. “Tow.. -Lerman 60 
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attending the { Maria di Medici an org: 
and Henry IV of France; and it is generally 
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Atlantic City High School (New The new Kroll Opera House of Count Geza “Zichy, famed as _a_one- 


) has lately installed “probably the Berlin is to have 


and most complete organ in any such rooms and its restaurant fitted out with 
of the world. It was designed by chandeliers and furniture from the former 


r Emerson 1, Richards of that state, royal palaces. 
wn enthusiast. 
Henry Hadley is to conduct 


its three hundred dressing armed pianist, died in Budapest on January 
15 


h. A child prodigy, he lost his right 
nd on a hunting expedition when fourteen 
years of age, but carried his development of 
the left: hand to such a point as to win fame 


the first as a performer. He has also produced not- 
ales were instituted British performance of his ‘‘Resurgam,” which able compositions, along with the practice of 


recognized as the first opera ever given public s tlish Sang Seb h 
performance, as far_ba 1280, established for the train- is to be given by the London Choral Society law. 
ing of choristers, The last came to an end and the London Symphony Orchestra. It was 


The G 
ment, by 


avis a “Bourgeoise” Tnstru- with t 
ruling of the Soviets, according lately 


to a quotation in the London Musical the four Dundee 


Standard from Moscow newspaper. It 
would be i know the ‘sock: “Pa 
position of the the Saxophone, or series 


Drummer’s outfit. Hoffma 


the Jazz 
Acader 


Giuseppe Gall 
Conservator of Milan, died in December. 
Born at Faenza in 1851, he was for thirty- 
two years director of the famous school to 
which he gave the name of “Verdi Conserva- 
tory” in honor of the eminent composer. 


The m 
tor of 


Mme. Julia Claussen, the eminent Swed- 
ish contralto of the Metropolitan Opera _Com- 
pany, recently gave a program at the Royal “Th 
Palace of Stockholm, by invitation of King bouffe 
Gustav_and Queen Victoria. Also she has the 
received the Christine Nillson Medal from the very 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. 


n 


W. A. Clark, Jr.,*has been voted “The New York. towards the season of perform- 


most useful citizen of Los Angeles’ by the ances 
Realty Board of the cit This came as a given 
recognition of his serv the founder the ca 


es 


*and sole guarantor of the Philharmonie to Musi r 
Orchestra of Los Angeles; and at a banquet the second week of January. 


as a token of his choice the board also pre- 


sented to him a service watch. A. F. Adams, for man 
dent_of the Wolfsohn Mn. 


“Dido and Aeneas,” an opera by Henry on Ja 


Pureell, written in 1680 for the “Young notable 


Josiah Priest’s boarding publish 
had a New York per- 


Gentlewomen” of Mr. 
school at Chelsea, 


formance by the Society of the Friends of “Hasse 
Music. poetry, go 


is hav 


Iusie Clubs for the best 
Anthem, Piano Solo, Violin Solo with Piano music 
accompaniment, and Secular Song. Open to 

Ohio Composers. Particulars from Mrs. W. Jo 

D. Crebs, 71 Oxford Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. and o} 

the pr 

Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, widely the iw 

known in England as a novelist and eharch 
historian, and principally in this country 

the author of “Onward Christian Soldier 


gnani, Director of the Osborn. 


sucel 


is offered by the Ohio Theater in London. 


he Siege of Dundee in 1 ‘ 
been revived for the best singers of Festival. 
mademies. 


This has first produced at the last Cincinnati May Reed Miller, one of our best tenors in 


concert and oratorio, passed away at his 
home in New York, on the afternoon of 


“The Night Bell,” an operetta by December 29th, He was a native of Ander- 


derewski the Artist,” one of 
by th jean sculptress, Malvi 
in, has been presented. to the’ Ame! 
ny of Rome by Mrs. Henry Fairtield 


Donizetti, was performed 
first time, from the original manus 
Breslau, 


held by the Halle Choral Society 


synchronize the moving picture and unbroken chain of 
Veccompaniment, been invented this masterpiece, since 1 


An Unusual “Messiah” Record is that closed _ brill 
5 of Man- “Thais” and ‘La’ Tosca.” 
Plectric Orchestra Director, de- chester, England, which has to its eredit an 

annual performances of The Sixtieth Anniversary of Richard 


y the son, South Carolina, and had filled a number 


tipt, at of leading church positions in New York. 


The Opera Season at Tunis recently 
ntly_ with performances of 


Strauss is to be celebrated this year at 


Lawton of the Keith-Moss theater Munich. 
usical cues are signalled by the oper: al Conservatory of M is “f 
the projector. stablished, if a bill lately introduced in Italo Montemizzi, on the evening: of 


congr 


becomes a law. The National Con- January ninth, was presented a silver wreath 


e Cave of Salamanca,” an opera- Servatory would be under the direction of a from the management of the Metropolitan 


by Bernhard Paumgartner, founded on Hederal Department of Edu 


mous comedy by Cervantes, has been % bill provides and of which Department the 
ssfully brought out in Germany. Secretary would be a member of the Pres 


dent’s Cabinet. 


Plenty of Mone 
8S recently offered in y 
t night” of Osear 


tion as 


rding que vi. 
ed. ‘Their season closed in 4? Vien. 


niz 
financial troubles, a 


years the pri 


Pelleas et Melisande’ and 
al Bureau, a 


Vanna” were m: 
mua i Mr. Adams performed a plate a visit to America. 

SOT for American music in the 
hing and managerial fields. 


add 


formerly Director of the National 


ous SCONTY 
great 


his “Melody 
been many times on ‘the programs 


at Tis Majes 


play is by th 


poet, Jam 
by Frederick Delius. 


N. Burnham, the blind composer Clube 
ork, has been awarded 
fered hy ymin Society for 
ing of Rey. y Webb Parring- 
urd Prize I Our Christ. 


sion in an e; 
federation offers 
best essay submitted before May 1. 


y in Vienna, 
in for a box at the 
trauss’ new operetta, 
he Pearls of Cleopatra,” at the Theater am as the Duke in 


ion, for which Opera Ilouse, in honor of the tenth anniver- 
si 


of the premiere of his tragie opera, 
more dei Tre Re” at that famous institu- 


is 


$110 


the Vienna Ope: made his American debut, 
"at the Auditor- 
ium in Chicago, with marked success, in 
January, 


Maurice Mnueterlinek, distinguished nat A 
ian novelist, from whose works the libretti Gustav Dannreuther, violinist, promi- 
“Monna nent for many years as a member of leading 
le, is reported to contem- chamber musie organizations, especially the 


Mendelssohn Quintet Club of Boston, died at 
his home in New York on the twentieth of 


Brigadier Gener: harles G. Dawes, December. He was a native of Cincinnati, 
pauls Gs Budget Ohio, but had resided in’ New York since 
a wonderful blend of fine ued how Chairman of the Goma itay of 188+. 
“olor, a sic. eparations, is a talented musical amateur, a ; 
color: and: music, jy Te eed etal having Albert Coates, the distinguished Tnglish 
ie 5 of Fritz conductor, has arrived in America to haye 
Vletcher, anid the ereNslse, Who has also made a Victor record charge for three months of the Rochester 
of it. 


Symphony Orchestra at Rochester, New York. 


“The National Federation of Music A new State Opera, Theatre Smetana 
28 a Constructive Force in Museum, Conservatory, and great Con- 
America” is the topic proposed for discus- ¢ert Hall, at a cost of 31,000,000 kronen, 

y competition in which the are planned by the city of Prague. Otokar 
one hundred dollars for the Rovotny has been commissioned to draw 


plans which, the report would indicate, are 
to inelude all the above under one roof. 


and “Now the Day is Over,” lately passed 
away at the age of eighty-nine. 


The National Association of Harp- 
ists will hold its Fourth Annual Convention 


Frank J. MeDonough celebrated on 
Christmas day, last, his fortieth anniversary 
as Organist of St. John’s Church, Rensselaer, 
New York. The event was the occasion of 
a publie reception to the musician, who 
received a purse of four hundred dollars as’ 

a mark of appreciation of his services. World 

Wditor: 

ew York was ‘Ten ¢ 


Four “Premieres” for 


the record of the week beginning January 6. Beginner and Ped 
ui 


Laparra’s “La Wabanera’ and Riccitell 
Campagnacci” had their first American per- Violin 
formance at the Metropolitan ; while d’Albert’s 

‘Die Toten Augen” 
fmann” were pi punted by the Wagnerian ‘Too O. 
Opera Company at the Manhattan. 


Test 1 


Alfred 1, inte j 
as composer and pianist, died recently at his 


home in Vienna. Left TH: 


Curiou: 


The American Society of Composers,  gpar 
Authors and Publishers. to which a phe 
number of prominent musie publishing houses Opats 
belong, has forbidden the broadcasting of ‘4 ‘Don 


their publications except jon. the payment of ‘Pencher of Adult 


a royalty. The Theodore 


sser Company has ten 
not yet joined this combin 


8: 
tion, The Vi 
Weedir 
“st. Katharina,’ the first opera ever Molody 
produced in the German language. has been Phe St 
discovered iy) tlie archives of the Salzburg Public 
Municipal Museum, ft was first performed 
at (he Bpiscopal castle of ellbrunn, near Scales 
Salzburg, on August 81, 1617——fen e Where 
fore the premiere of “Daphne hy Flefurich  Peache 
Sehotz. which band hitherto heen credited as M 
the fisé opera given in German, Lette 
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+ W. L. Clarke 
W. Patterson 
W. Williams 
ng Out Mistakes. . A. 1. Carver 
y With Accompaniment. 4. Ff. Marks Dlephants’ Dan 
Inple Ploce LH. Mynning Tnterrupted Reve 
School and ation Off to Camp... 


Waltz of Sorrow. 
Song of Home 
Tender Thoug 
Dance of the Spirit 


rin Practice. 
ery First Les 


in a2 Nutshell. . «TL. Gurney 164 Playing on the 
There’s a Will. . 
Round Table. 
1 Scrap Book... 
3 Trom Jrvpn 


UW. ee 
WV, Tribull 164 Taullaby in G (Organ). 

. G. Hamilton 165 Vale of Kashmir (Vocal) .- 
Garbett 166° The Love Dream (Voeal). . 


Guichard 
.R. Braine 


8. Bernard 
Timmetreich 
. iL. Pesse 
Geibet 


letter 
Guion 


b-Sehuctt 
iA. A, Mumma 
I, Tsehaikowsky 
* St sly sone Bilbro 
- K. Hillbrand 168 Grazioso (Violin and. Piano)...€. Bohm 
.P, Lawson 
1, FP. Marks 
Peocia 
Smith 
o ofereteteyy 195 Dlizabeth's Reply (Vocal)..W. W. Shaw 


in Indianapolis, some time in May, 1924. 


Grand Opera for Cleveland, Ohio, 
during a part of February, is rumored, ‘The 
organization is under the auspices of the 
Musical Arts Association, and Mary Garden 

Pacr Feodor Chaliapin, and’ Rosa Raisa are 
yon wmong the guest artists announced. 


When Mattia Buaitistini recently ap- 
peared at the National Opera in Berlin the 
house sold out with most of the seats at six 
to twelve dollars each. Why ask other nations 
to feed them? 


Geraldine Farrar, Galli-Curei, Dame 
lnva Butt and Josef Hofmann recently 
appeared simultaneously in Chicago; and 
each is reported to have appeared before a 
“sold out” house, 


The Lincoln Cathedral Org: is i 
rebuilt. The great pipo of NEM ft. | 
,i8 made of timber three inches thick 
and is of dimensions 3 ft. 2in, by 2 ft. 9 in, so 
that a man would not be crowded in crawling 
through it on his hands and knees. 


B. W. Foley, one of the leading vo 

ean Foley, p le gz cen 
teachers oF Cincinnati, and long the chorus 
master of the Cincinnati May Festival, passed 
away on January first. A native of Coving- 


ton, Kentuek pen te 7 
ate cant ited mostly in 


dee he King,” 4 Christmas oratorio hy 9D) 
Bruce Knowlton, the American compos 
was given its fl ublic presentation on 
December 28th, by the Portland (Oregon) 
Singers’ Association, with a chorus of some 
four himdred and fifty yolees, i 


(Continucd on Page 200) 
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TUE BLUDE 


University Extension Conservatory 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Music Offering Extension Courses 


Recently inspected by the Illinois State Examin- 
ing Board and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Illinois. Full recogni- 
tion to be given this institution at the completion 
of certain minor changes in the Advanced Courses. 
These changes are in the process of making and 
will be completed within a few weeks, 


Courses for teachers of Piano, by Wm. H. Sherwood and Public School Music 
by Frances E. Clark—Courses leading to Diplomas and the DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 
History of Music, Choral Conducting, Piano, Violin, Cornet, Organ, 
Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo Courses—all by eminent teachers. 


Harmony, Advanced Composition, 


No matter where you live, what your previous musical training has been, 
whether you are an established teacher or one just preparing to teach, you can- 
not afford to fail to get the benefit of our special terms. 


More than 150,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in 
these various branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to 


you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


Opportunity can either make or destroy 


Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity will come. And_ it will. 
It comes sooner or later to almost every one, giving him the chance to do bigger 


things and make larger profits than ever before. 


Most people want success, but don’t know how to get it 


Most people seeking success are sincere enough in their desires — but they 


don’t know the way. 


Working blindly, groping in the dark, struggling against trained thinkers, is 
placing a tremendous handicap upon the person who wants to succeed but who 


lacks definite, certain knowledge of the fundamentals that underlie all music. 


21st YEAR Beis 


A Timely Fore-thought Always 
Saves An Annoying After-thought 


A choice list of brilliant and “showy” Recital pieces 


s ae : 0.60 
For the First Grade Flitting Butterflies by Ree 50:58 

Birds Farewell by Woodrow $0.30) Jaliska, by Mattingly  -40 

The Fox Hunt by Woodrow  .30/ Fleur de Lys by McIntyre 40 

In the Treetops by Woodrow —_-30 | Song of the Bells by McIntyre 50 

Ball jane by Suieend) Gat Gr. Polica de Concert by Sherwood “7 

‘oy Soldier by McIntyre conlight b ; 

Birthday Party by McIntyre .30 aes, 

Sparkling Sunbeams by Woodrow .30 Piano—Six Hands 

Etta Waltz by Kraemer —-30 | tyebe by Bratton —.60 

Herbert March by Kraemer —-30 | Jolas by Bratton —.60 

Pom-Pom by Chalfant — 60 

For the Second Grade Marche des Aviateure by Le Pre -60 

Half-Minute Mannikin by Fox 30 Two Pianos—4 Hands 

The Birds Bath by Blake -40] by Gorno 1.50 

Galloping Huntsman by Blake  .40) Burlesea MHebe 2.00 

Hee bycienis oliMiaver 5, | by Paterewsle 78 

n bs i 
On the BlueLagoon by Mattingly :40/ Mch. Orchestrelle by Bilbro | .75 
For the 3rd and 4th Grades Two Pianos—8 Hands 
In Hanging Gardens by Davies -50| Diana by Holst 2.25 


Any or All of above will be sent ‘‘On Approval” 


FREE! Acopy of thematic booklet ‘‘13 Teaching 
Pieces and 12 Recital Pieces’’ to all who write for it. 


| Toe WILLIS Music C 


137 West 4th St., Cincinnati, ©. 


Please mention THE ETUDE, 


graduates credit for Extension Courses. 
request. Address the Registrar for sampl 
ests you. Write a letter if you wish. Tell 
your plans are for future study. 


Teacher's Certificate and Degree, you will b 
Samples sent to “ETUDE” 


Special affiliation with noted Chicago College for residential work gives our 
Full details and catalog sent on 
le lessons from the course which inter- 
of your previous experience and what 


If you are ambitious—sincere in your desire to enlarge your class, work for 


: benefited greatly by these lessons. 
readers, without obligation. 


MASSIE, Registrar 


LANGLEY AVENUE AND 41st STREET’ 


DEPT. B-65, CHICAGO, ILL. 


3a 0 a0 — 


when addressing ony Advortiserg, = 


Standard Text Books 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO MUSIC TEACHING. By Mrs, J. S. Curwen, 


complete and lucid statement of the psychological knowled 
every music teacher ought to Possess.""—Musical News, 


“Avery 
ge which 
Postpaid $2.50. 
PLAYING AT SIGHT. By R. T, White, 


i Mus. : es 
pianists and the culture of intelligen eae Eye-training for 


t sight-reading, Postpaid 75 cents, 

MUSIC, WHAT IT MEANS, AND 
A text-book in musical appr 
paid 60 cents, 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 1 


a4 T. By Lei 
Sc1ation for schools ani aa 


d colleges, Post. 


FIRST STEPS IN HARMONY and 
tl es 
Dunstan, Mus. D. A healia : a sg of Melodies, 


- manual for beg; 
Including 250 progressive exercises, Postvad'ey ace staff 
cents, 


By Ralph 


Notation, 


SINGER’S GUIDE, THE, 
the singing of English, 
ture Proper Names, 
musical terms 


A : ae MUSICAL THEORY. 

ee aes refe , a Fiat She Brief 
xercises, Py sneros : 

Ba ferous questions 

e usual examinat te, 

Postpaid 75 cents, eS. New 


Imported and 
lor Sale by 


SS CHESTNUT é 


Gore yp 


e 
T., 


S— SS 
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FOR SPRING RECITALS SUPERVISORS 


An Excellent List of Piano Ensemble Music 
for Two, Three and Four Players at 
One and Two Pianos 
FOUR HANDS 


(Two Players at One Piano) 


are delighted to find that it is now 
possible to buy music that will not 
wear out. A GAMBLEIZED copy 
will outlast dozens of copies that are 
youu uxe. | not hinged. ‘The leaves turn easily, 


‘}GAMBLEIZED | 2 
‘sHEETMUsiC| lie flat and are firmly, yet flexibly 


Maurice Arnold 

ihe! Old: Castles sore. sis s.ctacciarssaseisuyaereresenia motwategvetne ¥ (Grade 3) $0.75 
Charlotte E. Davis 

Valse in A’ Flat..c,<0sc.n0c0 en saaeeitagasss ve wouane(Grade3) 1.00: 
Albert Gehring 

Mazar katt Pom pasate diane: Suncndecdn sera cure earepes (Grade 3-4) 1.25 
John Francis Gilder 

Whe Acrobats vsaswawavelurss sie sar sitarsracelecescssattiaca dese 
W. C. E. Seeboeck 


bound together. . Write for a free 
sample of the Gamble Hinge and information about the 
GAMBLE SERVICE AND GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. 
We can supply all school octavo GAMBLEIZED. 
Sample copies of School Music may be had on approval. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


67 E. VAN BUREN ST. Dept. D CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Grade 314) 


RS tahe aks sreulcia kis) ar ane aks iaes ngwis ravEhigaeci te ela (Grade 4) 
Ln ee ee Bee wares. wektysiolele sas: orader4) 


Frances Terry 
SWitches! High 8: cca; 2ehs eisbeuspe olan tae vs sbeiehalatetaboteseresessrare (Grade 3) 


SIX HANDS 


(Three Players at One Piano) 


Maurice Arnold 
The Fortune Teller............-- DSS Revastisiatapis yer 8 ¢ 


Mathilde Bilbro 


Dancing in the Sunlight...............+- Miccaetexciele ase 


W. Caven Barron 
Lullalo, An Irish Lullaby................+.++.+..-(Grade 3-4) 


Mentor Crosse 
IMelod visser ature tapering tetainseiciy sec jude Graders) 


Chas. Drumheller 
Merry Bells of Morning, Reverie. .........++++++ +++ (Grade 3) 
TWO PIANOS—Four Hands 


Mathilde Bilbro 
Singing and Swinging (Grade 2) 


Another Commendation 
Upon CHARLES HUERTER’S 
Six Compositions 
In Modern Style 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


One of the World’s Great Pianists Has 


Feadest es ptists (Cask 2) the Following to Say About Them 
rederic opin Sa Th Il written and 
Nocturne: Opts 9 Not 25.0. da sie.oc e.g bernie o'er (Grade 3-4) AUGUSTA COTTLOW aetia SSnaieer charming. ideas - The “ Marck? 
Leo Delibes VALSE BURLESQUE (Grade 5) $060 FSC ap sheet eee a 
r caus show the i 
Pizzicati (Scherzettino).........6.0.00+2+0+00+++-(Grade 314) NIGHTMARE, (Grade 4).-+++++ ae tea 
HEPHERD’S SONG (Grade 5). 
ees ee (Grade 3) Maia ck | THEO. PRESSER CO. 
forget: Me Not... 5s... s.eccc cere be Herds sewnnrnnes E. POETIQUE (Gi y i ‘ 

Xaver Scharwenka A MINIATURE hey 0 a P a Si ond celers A 

Rolishv Dances. ay .s.c2 saadeavitguesciente sone We Complete in Album Price $1.00 Se mes 
W. C. E. Seeboeck Allegretiocon spied > EN 

Minuet ai l’eAniticoycsieaissiahr stains cine oe a0 3 pepe at 
Charles Gilbert Spross — 

Walse Gaprice. 2.4 2s tiie aus ssietertstlde as tieive’ apse eiaitys = Saf 
pS NC sn Van Tee ne ee SS ee 
Axel R. Wachtmeister 

Prelude and Fugue... ...... 0205s sree eeee teens (Grade 4-5) 2. 

TWO PIANOS—Eight Hands 

Carl Bohm SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Polacca Brilliant. ......0..00+ +s ee ee sees reer eo sees (Grade 4) 2. 
Mentor Crosse <<< JAaeaen Ain eNe 

PML ODT IS OME Ha ana aeons HD CLP Sah, ste Me (Grade 4) PERSONAL, FOR SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

or WANTED Rate 20c per word 

J. B. Grass Rate 10c per word 


NAC AAtr AUN Kindo.) asia Sep OAM UME oA cane EES (Grade 4) 
Edward Grieg 


Norwegian Bridal Procession.........+-+++.+0.+0+5 (Grade 4) 


Carl W. Grimm 


Anniversary Processional...............+0+04- . (Grade 314) 


Alexander MacFadyen 
Gountry Dance. ...... 06.6 c6e ee reese sone erences (Grade 4) 


IN PRESS 
SUITE” "3 5ishot, four ands 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


If these cannot be procured from local dealers, orders 
may be sent direct to 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York 
109-111 West 4th St. 318-320 W. 46th St. 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


mplete Sherwood MOVING PICTURE PLAYING 
se of Prano Musie at one- Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Moti S 
e, Valuable material for s, a complete guide and reference work. 
ie or ous student of piano. Write ames, 69-71 North State St., Salt Lake 
at Miss Frieda Goetz, 3121 Homer ah. 


SALE— 


WHY NOT LET US PLAY FOR 2 
pacsition as voice builder and Roy Johnson's Colored Orchestra. Phone 


Appl 
ane penne Spruce pa or write 413 S. 19th Street, 
E t ig 


'D; manuscripts revised, 
ranging, Complete and 
ATA—One Andrea Gua arnerius Vio- gu ateed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
Write for prices and information. J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave. 
ie H. Brehmer, 116 No, Main St. Chicago, Tl. % 


MUSIC COMPO: 
Band and Orch 


COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- VIOLINISTS INTERESTED in strings of 
§ corrected, Harmony, Correspondence guy and service write Bert Brehmer, 
lessons. _ Dr. “Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. _ Rutland, Vt. 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE of STUDIES brxérdare 


By W.S. B, MATHEWS —:- TEN VOLUMES—TEN GRADES —:— PRICE, $1.00 EACH 


The Original Graded Course. A great aid to the teacher; helpful to scholars, 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., i0-1712-174 cuestnur st, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advortisors, 


=< 
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D. Appleton and Cempany present 


THE AMERICAN HOME MUSIC ALBUM 


The Largest and Most Complete Collection of Standard Piano Music and Vocal Music 
Ever Assembled Under One Cover 3 


1000 pages full sheet-music size 


This table shows the cost in sheet- 
music of the American Home 
Music Album 


From an economic point of view the 
“American Home Music Album” is an 
absolute necessity in the home. It 
contains 986 actual, pages of music, a 


u f music, <a | 26 Modern Piano Pieces $5.92 
total of 368 musical compositions, in- ue FRICAN HOME 20 Operatic Selections 7.85 
cluding 124 standard piano pieces and LEN M 22 Classic P ano Pieces 4.65 
ZAdiennesla lhe piano piccessifs pir: MUSIC ALBU 33 Popular Dance Pieces 5.63 
chased in standard editions, would cost ce 24 Light Piano Pieces 4.68 
$32.94, and the songs $40.94, making a i Becredl iene Pieces 2.87 
total of $73.88 worth of music. As B Sead nie Soa 1.34 
fh musical number is presented i: Maarem ios ones eo 
each m n Pp in 27 Favorite Opera Songs 6.35 
its original, unabridged form, equal in Jubamouds Vocal Duets 1.65 
every respect to the individual sheet 18 Sacred Songs 4.44 
music, it can easily be seen that the 21 Hymns... i, 1.50 
purchase of this book means not only 32 Old-Time Love Songs 6.85 
the saving of a large sum of money but ~ 10 Home Songs ods os 2.05 
also the advantage of possessing all DAMEN ES panes to ciuldren .60 
these musical compositions in such a 19 tl eee eit 33 2.00 
bi dil ollege ongs 1.80 
form that they can always be readily forSeuthern (Sane 
found, and that the necessity - ever 10°Patriotic Songs 308 
| replacing any of them, as in the case 26 National Songs 4 5.40 
| of sheet music, is extremely remote. Gloth bound—gold lettered Total Cost i Beh geet 
| Price $5.00 postpaid st in Sheet-Music $73.88 


Lack of Space Eliminates the Possibility of Listing More Than a Few of the 368 Compositions, All 
Complete and in Original Keys, Which Are Contained in this Volume 


Classic Piano Pieces Piano Dance Music : f Hymns Nursery Songs 
BGP MB igcke ee ee lk tse Beethoven April Smiles .. ..Waltses Abide With Me Monk Buy a Broom i 
Gipsy Rand saree ...Hadyn  Estudiantina ..... .. Waltzes Holy! Holy! Dykes Humpty Dumpty Tee eyes ees Nursery 
Melody in F Rubinstein Love's Dreamland . Holy Night ... Gruber — Jack and Jill, Nursery 
Mantitae Walte, Mev: ...Chopin My Treasure ...... wie Lead, Kindly Light... ..Dykes London Bedwas i -Nursery 
Moment Musical ‘Schubert One Heart, One Mind Nearer, My God, to Thee. -Mason Qld King Cole Nursery 
Nocturne Op, 9, No. Chopin Santiago ....sssss++s Old Hundred Bourgeois Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery 
Garenide pics “Schubert Lhe Skaters . Rock of Ages...... ...Hastings See-Saw sie Nursery 
Spring Song . SL NEN Mendelssohn Valse Bleue adios othees and 14 others. Twinkle, Taile: Sia seis: 
and 14 other pieces. : and 12 others. i Nala a al 
. Standard Songs 
) Modern Piano Pieces ated I Piano Duets AV di Beauty’s Eyes a Southern Songs 
Bercelae ie A My Techaile h Melody in Feivsecsesseveee Rubinstein Biddle and 1.... Dixie Land .....,,., 
Chant Sans Paroles -Pschaibows*y Spanish Dance ..... Mosskowski — Florian’s Song . ..Godard Kingdom Coming .\ 77°" °°" ** Enunet 
Flattrer .....ss05 Chaminade Turtle Dove Polka..... rBelir’ GéodeBve =... Tosti Maryland -..-Work 
Humoresl:e teach .Dvorak Under the Banner of Vi Be +. L035 SRE Tne Sante . Randall 
i Paderewskt Mona ........ Adams elly Was a Lady, 
Minuet .. i ‘e March Still as the Night. Bohm Old Kentucky Hom Moster 
Polish’ Dane pg ae Under the Double Eagle Thine Byes 4.7 Lasson Old Black Joe... . Foster 
Salut a Amour i cabot March WrastioreBold gecpeuicmeaeusce Adams Old Folks at Home shiosten 
Serenata faa ARG oe Hina at vaca and 5 others, Uncle Ned. .......... ¢ eal 
~ ~ ea oca uets and 7 other. ; tee (7 
Light Piano Pieces Friendship ... ..Marsials Ballads 
Cinquantaine Hark! the Lark Schubert A tterwards Mulle College Songs 
I NDR Ate bRucHoaoBnnyns ullen Lis, 
Con Amore ... I Would My Li ‘Annie laurie Stott Dear Evelina ....., Coll 
Flower Song .- Last Nig@het <jtacote Denes een Kjerulf Believe Me If Ali bye C0. Porsaken ete pee tes - ollege 
i Rus Lovely Night Offenbach Ren Bolt ; +Moore  Buniculi, Funi -Koschat 
tek mez20) suse! ove g ‘ E ud 5 Ben Bolt .......: -Kneass iculi, Funicula 
Heimweh ...... -Jungmar Over the Stars.....ssssseseseee «Abt Darby and Joan . Molloy uanita .. 
La Paloma . ..Yradier Wanderer’s Song .......... Rubinstein Byer of Thee.. Hail My Bonnie 
Le Secret ... . Gautier Last Night .. ‘Kierulf Quilting Party 
lua) a Se ae baie Oy aaa Operatic Songs OPSOleF Mois vata d owas sence Capua Solomon Levi 
ee ARIUS), Puveynaunatuatie lean Martha and 24 other songs. PIMEE seein ss 
Sacred Piano Pieces Ah! I Have Sighed. i Teogatove 
’g (Gerenade sisciiscrorecs Braga Donna e Mobile.. . Rigoletio 
Ae ere ait ‘Gaunce Evening Star 3) .Tannhauser NAGE ere Songs . 
Funeral March _.Chopin THeay'nly Aida .......... screed Aida ae ai a) ne 0.) Poses a ciipe Burns America .,....., 
Weaneo) waives ese .,Handel Lovely Flowers . Faust a 4 hink of Me at Battle Cry of Freedot He a Be Smith 
Monastery Bells . ...Wely Lullaby ........: Jocelyn G Reese BETTI OOD Ean wsGlover Battle Hymn Republic, ++ Root 
Priest's March .. Mendelssohn Toreador Song ........00...65 Carmen Grandfather's Clock «Work Hail! Columbia. St ste Howe 
alan Miata caghtsiteceelolhyew sare Schubert and 19 others. foes Sueet HOme. Pe cen Bishop Red, White and Bi oa Hopkinson 
and 5 other pieces, Swante Rives the Old Songs. .Claribet Star-Spangled Banner ose at Becket 
Opera Selections Sacred Songs Be eae Foster and 4 ee eMae hae Key 
Mae  Berdi  BXe Mapiay sti aeviny oy Bate G oaiae KG = Pak 
Sey CRNA yale) Vega es | Biser Calvary «1... Roney Wet wart he eee ational 
Sete Mascagni Dream of Paradis F Children’s Songs La Brabanconne Songs 
maa cla ...Gounod Hosanna .... Child’s Dreamland ..,., Roel Maple Leaf Pore Ae Belgium 
i hengrin ...Wagner Lost Chord .. Cradle: Sine anes ccc, aed ler Marseillaise FF - Canada 
igus le ae “{Donizetti Ora Pro Nobi Daddy ..... Bewns Killarney "| France 
Rigoletto ae Verdi Palms, The ....... . Emmet’s Lullaby . Elinend Campbells ‘Ar reland 
Tannhauser .. ...Wagner There Is a Green Hill......... See-Saw Song , Emmet imigayo Scaslana 
and 12° others. and 10 others, Sweet and Low.,.., eecae Mén of Harlech iy te Tagine 
: PEA DDO We ce ie eae aie Fan ee et ae AR cui. eae 
For Sale at all up-to-date music stores or sent postpaid on teceipt of $5.00 b and 19 others Wales 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY y ~Not Sold tn Canada 


Our Complete Catalogue of “The Whole World’ Music Series Fp 


NCept in Canada) 


ee on Request 


( 


35 W. 32nd St 


e 


» New Y 


ork City 


MARCH, 1924 


it EU 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
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The Etude’s Most Significant Symposium 


Tue honor conferred upon Tue Ervor by the contribu- 
tions and opinions we are privileged to present on the following 
pages is appreciated with heartfelt sincerity. 

It is doubtful whether so many men and women of interna- 
tional renown in music have ever codperated hitherto in a sym- 
posium of such, wide human interest. Many of those who have 
participated are destined to immortal fame. 

In soliciting the opinions of these musicians upon the ten 
greatest masterpieces of the art, they were assured that we 
would tell our readers that we thoroughly realize that the 
opinion of any one person merely stated that individual's per- 
sonal preferences. The interest is in the consensus of many 
opinions. Thereby we might make a list of the great works 
which every music worker should strive to hear. 

We also assured them that we would tell you that we realize 
that, with the great wealth of material, there are far more than 
ten great masterpieces. Yet every thinker has his natural prefer- 
ences ; and these preferences taken in the aggregate have a real 
significance in reflecting contemporary opinion of eminent 
musical minds upon the state of musical appreciation in this first 
quarter of the Twentieth Century. 

We have noted the country of the birth of each of the 
contributors. ‘The eleven countries represented in this World 
Court of Eminent Musicians are tabulated thus: 


United States of America.. 8 France ..... 1 
IRUSSIAy ea cet 4 Belgium 1 
England’ 8) Spain’ a3. 3 re fel 
LNG oP: oe, re 2) VGSLMANY 25 aes tenes eat 1 
MOLAR UMerAas oF © bela Slece one's = 2) (Austad . Atha een aoe 1 


Australia 
All of those participating are “cosmopolitan” in their 


views. ‘They represent many branches of the musical profes- 
sion, thus: 

@onductors! ) jyenta acne 3 Educator 1 
Pianists 7 Publicist 1 
Composers 8 Singer . 1 
Organists 8 Violinist . 1 


are also composers ; but we have classed as composers only those 
who devote most of their time to that line of work. 

Whatever the result of this most unusual symposium, it 
is sure to set many minds a-thinking. Few will agree with the 
results as we tabulate them below. Some of the contributors 
who have replied have “thrown up their hands” and declared the 
inquiry impossible, Others equally famous have. realized that 
a statement of preferences would hold the mirror up to con- 
temporary musical opinion. Note the word “contemporary.” 
Mr. John Alden Carpenter in his reply has wisely called the 
reader’s attention to this. This is the consensus of the opinions 
of twenty-six of the biggest minds in active musical work upon 
musical art at the present—not yesterday or to-morrow. 

Of course, personal opinions, nationality, training, friend- 
ships, traditions, and so on, all affect the individual. This hu- 
man aspect makes the problem more int ting. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that really counts. Where a great many minds 
run in the same direction the results must be significant. 

Our own opinion would differ from those of many who have 
contributed. We should have felt that one of the majestic Sona- 
tas of MacDowell, as well as some of the other momentous works 
of American composers whose names we cannot very well recite 
here because of the taboo on comparisons of the works of living 
composers, might have been included in this list. Note, how- 
ever, that American-born music workers and others long resident 


in this country have been included among those who have con- 
tributed opinions. As it is, apart from Mr. Kelley’s “Paradise 
Lost,” the only other American works that are even mentioned 
are two which are unquestionably masterpieces of their type, 
“Suwanee River,” and “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” which 
the composer himself pertinently adds to his list. It is true 
that these works are masterpieces in their class. They probably 
have a wider currency than any of the other masterpieces. 

Of the countries represented Germany appears 171 times; 
France, fifteen: Russia, cight; Poland, eleven; Italy, five: Bel- 
gium, s England, five: Hungary, four; America, three; Nor- 
way, two; Bohemia, one. Remember, however near this may 
be to an indication of the actual musical taste of the time, it is 
the statement of preferences of twenty-six men and women 
familiar with the great music of the world, many of whom have 
been musical globe-trotters most of their lives. That it has a 
significance is unquestioned. If it is a reflection of real condi- 
tions: the world’s musical debt to Germany is infinitely greater 
than to any other country. 

The composer whose name appears most frequently is Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, who is mentioned thirty-six times. 

The list would appear as follows: 


Beethoven 36) Ghopinig iat. tie acne 

Wagner . $3" Schumann. sesso es he 

Bach 24° Mendelssohn 

Mozart 14 Tehaikowsky 

IBTALMS Hae ane 14 Debussy 

Schubert 1B) Bizet Seta tee a. wsetite 
ranch hyo 5,1. eee ee Ti 


Of the masterpieces enumerated the following lead: Die 
Meistersinger, 14; Mass in B Minor of Bach, 10; Fifth Sym- 
phony, 9; Tristan and Isolde, 9; Ninth Symphony, 7; Carmen, 
7; Sixth Symphony (Pathetique) Tehaikow 5; Don Gio- 
vanni, Mozart, 4; First Symphony, Brahms, 4; Violin Concerto 
of Mendelssohn, 4; Sonata in B-flat minor, Chopin, 4; Piano 
Concerto, Schumann, 4: L’apres Midi d’un Faune, Debussy, 4; 
Sonata, Opus 111, Beethoven, 4; Seventh Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, 4; St. Matthew Passion, 4; Unfinished Symphony of Schu- 
bert, 4; Schubert’s Erlking, 4; Parsifal, 4. 

This musie should be heard, at least, by all students and 
lovers of music, cither direct or through the phonograph rendi- 


tions. We regret that more of the modern composers are not 
represented. The modern Italian art-works, Verdi’s “Falstaft?? 


and Puceini’s “Madama Butterfly,” surely deserve to be recog- 
nized as immortal creations. 

One significant fact is that most-of the masterpieces enum- 
erated were produced before 1850. The only really modern 
work in the lead is Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” 

What makes a masterpiece is about as difficult to define 
as what makes a master. Possibly, only a master who can inter- 
pret the work of another or who can create a masterpiece is 
entitled to an opinion upon the subject. Perhaps you will 
remember the clever scorn of Benvenuto Cellini in his retort to 
his prince who had criticised one small section of his work with- 
out considering it in reference to the whole. Cellini told him 
none too mildly that only the master was entitled to understand 
the whys and wherefores. It is for this reason that this sympo- 
sium is of particular value. All of those participating are recog- 
nized as masters in their callings and their choice reveals that 
there is some consensus of opinion upon certain works which 
stand out above others more prominently, and ean be regarded 


as the greatest masterpicces. 
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LEOPOLD AUER 
Master Teacher of the Violin 
(Born, Veszprem, Hungary.) 

Replying to your request, I am glad to send you here- 
with the list of ten of my favorite musical masterpieces. 
J. S. Bach (1685)—Mass in B Minor......... Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Ninth Symphony .Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—Quintet in F Minor for 


Piano Pand: Stein g8 oss ciejicie ee jsp eet Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—First Symphony in C Minor 
Germany 


R. Schumann (1810)—Concerto for Piano....Germany 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdi (1809)—Concerto for 

AVL OLIN Rarer nes cia ce sie Meletiece vesive .--Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Lohengrin”.... -Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Meistersinger”. . Germany 
F. Liszt (1811)—“Faust” Symphony. . ... Hungary 
P. I. Tchaikowsky (1840)—Sixth Symphony 

QEatlietiqute) Tevamscis\ ope ety ais aici vies elalee/storelsislons Russia 


MME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 


Distinguished Austro-American Pianist 


(Born in Bielitz, Austria, but resided in America since 
early childhood.) 


Tt is almost impossible to narrow one's favorite com- 
positions down to ten, still more the Greatest Musical 
Masterpieces. I am jotting down a few that come to my 
mind this minute; but I will not say that there are not 
scores of others that rank just as high. I should prefer 


to head my list with some statement to that effect unless. 


you suppress the names altogether. I am rather ashamed 
of my list when I remember how many giants I have 
left out. 
F. Chopin (1810)—B Minor Sonata, Op. 58....Poland 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Die Meistersinger”....Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Fifth Symphony 

(C Minor) «Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Piano Quintet. . . Germany 
F. Schubert (1797)—“Erlking”.... .. Germany 
F. Mendelssohn (1809)—Violin Concerto...Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Sonata, Op. 111..Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Piano Concerto «Germany 
G. Bizet (1838)—“Carmen”........... ...France 


J. Mozart (1756)—G Minor Symphony......Germany 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
Eminent American Composer 
(Born, Park Ridge, Il., U. 8S. A.) 

T enclose a list of ten works which seem to me close to 
indispensable. This would have been a very different 
list ten years ago, and I am sure that ten years hence it 
might be something very different. A list of this nature 
must always indicate at any given moment merely a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 


J. S. Bach (1685)—B Minor Mass.......... Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Seventh Symphony 
Germany 
Irving Berlin—Everybody Step.... .. Russia 
Georges Bizet (1838)—“Carmen”. . ... France 


CARPENTER 


Hungary Poland 


Fr. Chopin (1810)—C-sharp Minor Polonaise. Poland 
C. Debussy (1862)—“Pelléas and Mélisande”.. France 
M. Moussorgsky (1835)—“Boris Godounoff”. . Russia 
I. Stravinsky (1882)—“Petroushka”........... Russia 
A. Sullivan (1842)—“Pinafore” - England 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Die Meistersinger”....Germany 

Note (1) The order of listing is alphabetical. 

(2) In the case of Berlin, the choice of this partic- 
ular composition is arbitrary. Any one of half a dozen 
masterpieces of the same type by this composer would 
serve as well. 

(3) Ditto in reference to'the Chopin selection, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Eminent American Composer 
(Born, Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A.) 

Tt seems to me quite impossible to pick out the ten 
greatest masterpieces of musical art, for the reason that 
there are more than ten composers of the first rank and 
all of them have written more than one masterpiece, 
differing in scope and size, of course, but still perfect 
works of art. - 

Certainly one cannot say that, Bach’s (1685) Passion 
Music (Germany) is greater than his B Minor Mass 
or “Tristan and Isolde;’ (Wagner, 1813, Germany), 
greater than the same composer’s “Gétterdimmerung,” or 
perhaps that the G Minor Symphony of Mozart (1756, 
Germany) is of less importance than the Requiem. 

What might be interesting to publish would be a list 
of compositions of the acknowledged masters which are 
inferior to some works of minor composers. 

The nods of Homer have probably never been recorded ; 
but such a list would certainly be an encouragement to 
struggling genius. 


FREDERICK CORDER 
Eminent English Musical Educator 
Professor of Composition, Royal Academy of Music, 
London 
(Born, London, England.) 

The more one thinks of this rash question and realizes 
the vastness of the field covered by it, the more impossible 
does the answer seem. 

You cannot say whether a table is better than a chair, 
or even an orange is a finer fruit than a strawberry, 
though you may personally prefer the taste of one to 
the other. So how can you decide whether Beethoven's 
(1770) C Minor Symphony (Germany) is more of a 
masterpiece than Schubert’s (1797) “Eriking” (Ger- 
many); or Puccini’s (1858) “La Boheme” (Italy) a 
finer thing in its way than Debussy’s (1862) “L'apres 
Midi d'un Faune” (Irance). There are more than ten 
times ten musical works that are just about perfect, but 
scarcely one that will bear comparing with another, 

If you take ten main fields of musical endeavor and 
seck to pronounce which is the greatest achievement in 
each, you are a little nearer to a verdict. Take oratorios: 
Handel’s (1685) “Messiah” (Germany); Mendelssohn’s 
(1809) “Elijah” (Germany), and Elgar’s (1857) “Dream 
of Gerontius” (England) are all noble works; but there 
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are plenty of others, though you may 
; » though y ay not happen to 
know them. Beethoven's (1770) nine symphonies, (Ger- 
Lael elie (1756) last three symphonies (Ger: 
many) an aydn’s (1732) last twelv: : ies 
: 2 e sympl 
(Germany) are all masterpieces of masical@etetieeed 
beauty: Personally, you might perhaps prefer to listen 
to Pchaikowsky’s (1840) “Pathetique” (Russia) than 
to set mit you could not justly call it more of a 
masterpiece than one of Haydn’ i 
ea aydn’s (1732) little gems 
" SHE evn Cais fields, can anyone dare to say that 
Schumann's lovely pianoforte eS 
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many) is a greater or lesser masterpi oe 
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pe allowed to prefer the Schumanr : : 
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musician, would hesitate to apply the term seth 
to anything by the latter composer 
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Ls ze di 


“ : 
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whose technic is not 


any that will bear com- 


Figaro” (Mozart—1756—Germ: 
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SAMAROFF 


HOFMANN 


Russia 


WAGNER 


Germany 


Eminent Musicians 
Great Masterpieces”’ 


of Composers, Interpreters and Musical 
in Such a Symposium 


on Editorial Page Preceding 
Alphabetical Order 


Johann Sebastian Bach (1685)—Passacaglia.Germany 


C. Franck (1822)—Grand Piece Symphonique 


Belgium 
.. Belgium 
«France 
Igor Stravinsky (1882)—Fireworks........... Russia 
. France 


C. Franck (1822)—Third Choral 
C. Debussy (1862)—Afternoon of a Faun. 


C. Debussy (1862)—“Pelléas and Mélisande”. 
R. Strauss (1864) —“Death and Transfiguration” 


Germany 


VINCENT @INDY 


Eminent Modern Composer 
(Born, Paris, France.) 


I am not embarrassed in sending you a list of the Ten 
Greatest Masterpieces of Music, as I believe that real 
musicians will not differ in their appreciation of these 


works. 


This list is presented in chronological order and con- 
tains works of large dimensions which, because of their 
elevated thought and permanence of architectural struc- 


ture, leave no room for doubt. 


C. Monteverde (1647)—“Orpheus”........ Cathet Ttaly 
J. S. Bach (1625)—Mass in B Minor... 
J. S. Bach (1685)—St. Matthew Passion..... Germany 


C. W. Gluck (1714)—“Orpheus”.........-.. Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Mass in D Major.Germany 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—XII Quartet in E Flat 


Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Ninth Symphony.Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
C. Franck (1822)—Quartet in D Major...... Belgium 


R. Wagner (1813)—“Tristan and Isolde”.... 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Parsifal”........... 


CLARENCE EDDY 


Famous American Organist 
(Born, Greenfield, Mass., U. 8. A.) 
Opera— 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Nibelungen Ring”.... 


Oratorio— 


G. F. Handel (1685)—The Messiah.......... Germany 
.. Germany 


J. S. Bach (1685)—B Minor Mass... 


E. S. Kelly (1857)—Paradise Lost......... American 

Symphony— 
L, van Beethoven (1770)—Fifth Symphony. -Germany 
C. Franck (1822)—Symphony in D Minor... 


Piano— 


[ Baopes 
Russia 


United States 


Germany 


Germany 
Charles Gounod (1818)—‘“Faust”..........+++ Fraive 


Belgium 


Poland England 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—Concerto in E Flat 


Germany 

Violin— 

L. van Beethoven (1770)—Concerto......... Germany 

Organ— 

J. S. Bach (1625)—Passacaglia.............. Germany 

ARTHUR FOOTE 
Distinguished American Composer 
(Born, ‘Salem, Mass., U. S. A.) 

J. S. Bach (1685)—B Minor Mass........... Germany 

W. A. Mozart (1756)—Symphony in G Minor 
Germany 


(One of the most perfect things in existence.) 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Ninth Symphony. Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—Symphony in C Minor...Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Piano Concerto in 


Ep Blat Majors. th. vctons qaiseiesn cee Germany 
Robert Schumann Me Nem Opus 17 
in C Major.. Germany 


(To me the greatest p iano wor! au the last 100 years.) 
G. B. Palestrina (1594)—Mass of Pope Marcellus 
Ttaly 
C. W. Gluck (1714)—“Orpheus” . Germany 
Richard Wagner (1813)—“Die Meistersinger” 
Germany 
eevee Germany 


Franz Schubert (1797)—Erlkoenig..... 


ROBERT FUCHS 
Eminent Austrian Composer and Conductor 
(Born, Frauenthal, Austria.) 

The question is very difficult to answer. Nearly every 
work of Bach, for instance, is “a great masterpiece”; so 
also are most of those of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
and others. Though it is impossible for me to answer 
your question exactly, because of my musical conscience 
and principles, I shall try, showing my readiness to satisfy 
your wish by risking a guess at the “ten greatest master- 


pieces.” Among them should be: 

J. S. Bach (1685)—Well-Tempered Clavichord 
Germany 

J. S. Bach (1685)—Mass in B Minor........ Germany 


George F. Handel (1685)—“Messiah”. . 
Joseph Haydn (1732)—“The Seasons” ..Germany 
W. A. Mozart (1756)—“Don Juan” .- Germany 
W. A. Mozart (1756)—Sixth Symphony in G Minor 
Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Fifth Symphony. .Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Piano Concerto in 
G Major...... Alef Sash sebelntvoratiate tees Germany 
Franz Schubert (1797)—Symphony in C Major 
Germany 
Robert Schumann (1810)—Phantasie in C 
Major, Op. 17........ fia lat persia. dis itiiganeals Germany 


.. Germany 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 
World Famous Prima Donna—lormerly Concert Pianist 
(Born, Milan, Ttaly.) 
You have asked me to choose what I believe are the 
ten musical masterpieces. It is an impossible question, 
for no matter which ten one chooses, it is easy to name 


United States 


Poland 


France 


another ten equally good. The fact is that there are 
vastly more than ten musical masterpieces, none of which 

can be called the greatest musical masterpiece, for there 

are so many forms of writing—symphony, oratorio, 

ope-a, sonata, nocturne, waltz, etude, concerto, and so on, 

almost ad infinitum, that a masterpiece can only be des- 

ignated as a masterpiece in its idiom. However I shall 

try. 

Among the symphonies I should choose Beethoven's 
(1770) Fifth Symphony (Germany). 

Of the violin concertos, the J. Brahms (1833) D Major 
Concerto, (It says the most to me, although it does not 
speak so familiarly the language of the violin as do some 
of the more showy bravura types written with the virtu- 
oso in mind.) 

The literature of the piano is so rich, I shall not at- 
tempt to single out a “masterpiece.” One thinks of 
several: Beethoven (1770), Sonatas (Germany); Fr. 
Chopin (1810), Two Sonatas (Poland), as well as Cho- 
pin's Ballades, Etudes, Nocturnes, Waltzes—all master- 
pieces. 4 


The same is true of the Fr. Schubert (1797—Ger- 


many), Hugo Wolf (1860—Germany), J. Brahms 
(1833—Germany), and Schumann (1810—Germany) 
songs. 


I am unable to give an unprejudiced opinion as to the 
greatest opera; like the fly on the oil painting, “I am too 
‘close to see the whole picture.” Debussy’s (1862) “Pélleas 
and Mélisandé” (France); Wagner's (1813). “Tristan 
and Isolde” (Germany); Verdi's (1813) “Rigoletto” 
and “Traviata” (Italy) are representative of their type. 

No, the more I think of this question, the more im- 
possible it appears. I have not named the ten great musi- 
cal masterpieces, because it cannot be done. I feel 
reasonably sure of only one—the greatest melody of the 
folk-song type is Suwanee River—I say this without 
hesitation, 


PERCY GRAINGER 
Distinguished Pianist, Composer, Conductor 
(Born, Brighton, Melbourne, Australia.) 
I think your idea of discussing in THe Erupe the 


‘question “What are the ten Greatest Musical Master- 


pieces?” an excellent one. In order to limit my favor- 
ites to ten, I must be content to state which work I 
consider the greatest within ten of the most important 
styles and forms of composition, and that is what I 
have done in the following list, considering only such 
works as I consider “masterpieces,” no less as to balance 
of form and perfection of compositional workmanship 
than as to depth of emotion and inspiration. 
Greatest Oratorio— 

J. S. Bach (1685)—St. Matthew Passion... . 
Greatest Opera— 

R. Wagner (1813)—“Tristan and Isolde”. . 
Greatest “Nature” Music— 

F. Delius (1863)—Song of the Hills......... England 
Greatest Symphony— 

P. I. Tchaikowsky (1840)—‘“Pathetique”. 


«Germany 


-Germany 


+... Russia 


COURBOIN i 
Belgium 


WISTER 
United States 


TEMARE | 


England 


United States 
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Greatest Religious Music— 
C. Franck (1822)—Three Chorals for Organ. Belgiuim 
Greatest Sonata— 
F. Chopin (1810)—Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58. Poland 
Greatest Harmonic Work— 
E. Grieg (1843)—Norwegian Folk Song 
COpw5OsLOLPP1Aan oO)... oisnis sizjeie'sis'e « sreieiniws Norway 
Greatest Polyphonic Work— 3 
J. S. Bach (1685)—The Well-tempered Clavichord 
Germany 
Greatest Chamber Work— 
G, Faure (1845)—Quartet for Piano and Strings 
Sha (2 Wtteveys, (Ojo ah IK ap enenono hone an Manette France 
Greatest Descriptive Orchestral Work— 
C. Debussy (1862) The Afternoon of a Faun. ./rance 


MARK HAMBOURG 
Eminent Piano Virtuoso 
(Born, Vorenesh, Russia.) 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—Ninth Symphony. Germany 


J. S. Bach (1685)—Mass in B Minor....... -Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Pianoforte Sonata, 

Opus Torre - ocicitieys stoi cis oie oo Beets Wi Germany 
Robert Schumann (1810)—Fantasia in C Major 

for the Pianoforte........... adn atiuon sue Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Die Meistersinger”..... Germany 
F. Chopin (1810)—B Flat Minor Sonata...... Poland 
F, Liszt (1811)—Sonata in B Minor......... Hungary 


C. Debussy (1862)—“Pelléas and Mélisande”. lrance 

W. A. Mozart (1756)—“Don Juan” (Don Giovanni) 
Germany 

J. Brahms (1833)—“German Requiem”...... Germany 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


Eminent Pianist and Composer 
(Born, Podgorze, Cracow, Peland.) 
Fr. Chopin (1810)—Ballade in F Minor....... Poland 
Fr. Chopin (1810)—Sonata in B Flat Minor... Poland 
R. Wagner (1813)—Funeral March from “Got- 


terddmmerung” .4:..-55-.+. sever s ents Germany 
R. Schvmann (1810)—C Major Phantasy...Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—C Minor Symphony...... Germany 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—C Minor Symphony 
Germany 
Fr. Schubert (1797)—Der Doppelganger....Germany 
Fr. Schubert (1797)—Gretchen am Spinnrade 
Germany 
Fr. Schubert (1797)—Erlkoenig..........-- «Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—Quintet in F Minor...... Germany 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Eminent Piano Virtuoso and Teacher 
(Born, Madrid, Spain.) 

I have always been interested in the questions pro- 
pounded by Tue Eruns and have gladly answered them, 
for their aim has been to attract the attention of the 
general public to important subjects on musical education, 
culture and refinement. The value of this can hardly 
be overestimated. In a country which throughout its 
breadth and length has not one single state-subventioned 
conservatory of music, not one state-subventioned opera, 
and not one state-subventioned orchestra, your present 
query, “What are the ten Greatest Musical Masterpieces cd 
seems to me to depart from your traditional policy of 
inciting discussion upon useful subjects. This question 
which asks ore to grade the artistic merit of every 
musical composition ever written—from a song to a 
chamber music composition, or a symphony, or an ora- 
torio—cannot be answered intelligently. Is Grieg’s (1843) 
Solveig’s Song (Norway) greater than the Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven (1770, Germany) because the latter 
lacks the depth and pathos of the Fifth Symphony or of 
the Ninth Symphony, by Beethoven also? 

Can the Tchaikowsky (1840) Violin Concerto (Rus- 
sia) be weighed in musical ounces against the Brahms 
(1833) B flat Major Concerto (Germany) for piano? 
Is the F Sharp Minor prelude by Chopin (1810, Poland) 
greater than the Schumann (1810, Germany ) Piano Quin- 
tet? How does Tchaikowsky's (1840) Fifth Symphony 
(Russia) compare with ‘Die istersinger” (Wagier, 
1813, Germany); Schubert's J Symphony” 
(1797, Germany) with Mozart's (1756) “Don Giovanni 
(Germany), and se forth, ad libitum ed ad adsurdum. 
To know who the chap was who beat the world’s record 
in the various branches of sport, may be deemed by some 
of paramount importance because of its elevating, en- 
nobling influence on humanity; but in art such methods 
do not apply. The greatness of a musical composition 
can be gauged only by a comparison with other composi- 
tions of the same Irind, as well as by its effect on our 


A Prize Contest Upon 
This Symposium 
‘THE ETUDE has the honor of announcing 
that the following distinguished judges have 
been induced to select the winner in a contest 
for the best article of not more than 2500 
words and not less than 2000, discussing the 


various phases of this momentous symposium 
upon 


“The Ten Great Masterpieces” 


Dr. Leopold Stokowski, 
Conductor, Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
Director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York 


Mr. Harold Randolph, 
Director of the Peabady Conservatory, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Felix Borowski, 
Director of the Chicago Musical 
College, Chicago, Ill. 


The distinction of winning this contest 
upon this symposium which is sure to be dis- 
cussed far and wide will be an honor worthy 
of great effort. The winning article will be 
featured and paid for at our customary rates, 
The contest is open to all. Extracts from ar- 
ticles that may not win the first place may be 
published at regular rates. The contest closes 
September Ist, 1924. What masterpieces have 
been omitted? Is the judgment of the group 
significant? Here is a contest which should 
interest professionals, critics, amateurs, clubs, 
schools, colleges. 


soul, our heart and our intelligence. These three ‘poten- 
tialities are, to paraphrase the mighty Bacon-Shakespeare, 
“Infinite in their variety.” Hence, many tastes, opinions 
and forms of artistic worship. Heinrich Heine, the im- 
mortal poet, was asked what he thought of Goethe, and 
said that he would have to go back to the beginning of 
Creation and retrace the whole history of mankind in 
order to give a fitting answer Your question is still 
wider in its scope. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 
Eminent English Organ Virtuoso and Composer 
(Born, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, England.) 
Oratorio— 
F. Mendelssohn (1809)—“Hymn of Praise”.Germany 
Short, concise, inspired; every bar full of 
beautiful melody and interest; choruses, as are 
all of Mendelssohn's, written with a true knowl- 
edge of what is “singable and effective.” Sym- 
phony a model in form and beauty. 
Music Drama— 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Parsifal” Germany 
Musical poem, the study of which never fails 
to reveal further hidden meanings conveyed 
through the “Language of music.” 
Overture— 
P. I. Tchaikowsky (1840)—‘“Romeo and Juliet”. Russia 
F. Mendelssohn (1809)—“Midsummer Night’s 


Bream?) sasstiotesaeatee pitt teee eee ee es Germany 
J. S. Bach (1685)—Great G Minor Fugue....Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—Requiem................. Germany 


R. Wagner (1813)—Prelude “Die Meistersinger” 
Germany 


A. Dvorak (1841)—“Stabat Mater”.......... Bohemia 
W. A. Mozart (1756)—Choral Fugue “Pignus 
Futurae” (from Litany in B Flat)...... Germany 


F. J. Haydn (1732)—Sixteenth Mass.. .. Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—Prize Song “Die Meister- 
singer”..-.. Be, 


Germany 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 
Distinguished Piano Virtuoso 
(Born, Moscow, Russia.) 
J. 8. Bach (1685)—Mass in B Minor.....,.., Germany 
J. S. Bach (1685)—Prelude E Flat Minor (from : 
first book of the Well-tempered Clavichord) 
’ Germany 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Ninth § as fe 
L, van Beethoven (1770)—Sonata, eum” 
B. Schubert (1797)—Unfinished Symphony eae 
F. Schubert (1797)—Erlkénig.......... ep 
F, Mendelssohn (1809)—Violin Concerto. 2 fs 4 
F. Chopin (1810)—24 Preludes, Opus 28. wn 
RRs un 


Germany 
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Richard Wagner (1813)—“Tristan and Isolde” 
: Germany 
P. I. Tschaikowsky (1840)—Sixth Symphony 


(Pathetique) . Russia 


MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 
World-known Composer 
: (Born, Breslau, Poland.) 
; I would like to give you a detailed answer to your 
inquiry; but, really, each one of the ten questions de- 
mands separate treatment. Unfortunately, my painful 
malady makes this impossible. 
In response, however, to one part of your question- 


naire, I desire to reply that the ten most important con- 
certos are: 


Piano— 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Concerto in C Minor 


Germ 

L. van Beethoven (1770)—Concerto in G Major as 

4 Germany 
Fr. Chopin (1810)—Concerto in E Minor..... Poland 
F. Liszt (1811)—Concerto in E Flat Major... Hungary 
C. Saint-Saéns (1835)—Concerto in C Minor. . France 
Violin— 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Sachets France 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
Distinguished Opera Composer 
(Born, Lucea, Italy.) 
Here are the ten masterp‘eces according to my opinion : 


R. Wagner (1813)—“Mei i sd 
G. Verdi (sia) “Aide ne ee ec ree 
ive Bellini (1801)—*Norma” 
be hae SA ee , ee rance 
» Moussorgsky (1835)—“Boris Godounoff” Russi 
i van Beethoven (1770)—L’Eroica......... Gamitas 
» van Beethoven (1770)—The Fifth Symphony 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—Th Sach 
n —The Sch 
j Po Symiphonysis...¢..-.., cee i Germany 
- 8. Bach (1685)— i inor..... x 
a (1685)—Fugue in G Minor......,, Germany 


Marcellus. . Jia] iy 


OLGA SAMAROFR 

Distinguished American Pianist 
r ; (Born, San Antonio, Texas, U, 
It is always difficult to measure grea 
and to choose a limited number of worl 

standing indisputably above others. If possible, I 
like it stated, if my name is used, in the fis oe 
which you write, that the list of works T give eheee 
opinion, a list of ten of the greate. a 
“the ten greatest works,” for I rea 
one can say of any ten works: 
est.” With this reservation I 


+ Ss. ve one Matt Germany 
» van Beethoven (1770)—Fifth § Spon 
ymphony. Ger. ) 

sy van aoe eae (1770)—Violin ceed ae 
. van Beethoven \1770)—Piano Sonata, One ue 


J. Brahms (1833)—Requiem.,... Germany 
J: Brahms (1833)—Violin Gee eae Germany 


R. Wagner (1813) Hate 


“Tri 
W. A. Mozart (1756)—“pan 4 Isolde” 


S.A.) 


tness in any field 
ks as supreme or 


in my 
st works, rather than 
Ily do not believe that 
“They are the ten great- 
submit the following list : 

hew Passion... 


Germany 
+ Germany 


Don Gi i” 
F. Schubert (1797) Major Syme 77 Ger 
ee + Germany 
G. Mahler (1860)—8th Symphony NY: * Germany 
be ee RDN ONY 5 sci is -Germany 
WALTER R SP 
Eminent American Musical eee 
“ducator— 


Music, Harvard Professor of 
(Born, 


I send you e 


s University 
Northampton, y : 
nelosed my pe 


Tass., U, 8. AL) 
J. S. Bach (1685)—Wen-t 


rsonal list: 
empered. Clavichora 


(1770) Fifth 
Symph 
(1770) —Seventh Sone 


G. FB, Handel (16; fe 
Ng A. Mozart (1750) = essiah” 
- Schubert (1797)—_Up, 
Brahms (1833)—Firgt 
Wagner (1813)—«p; 
agner (1813) «rp, i 
Bizet (1838)—“Carmen 
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The Beginner and the Pedal 


“TEACHER, please may I use the pedal?” 

Thousands of piano teachers hear this year after year 
and religiously repress the student’s natural instinct for 
pianistic tone color. Scarcely any phase of piano study 
is more important, and especially for the beginner, than 
the correct study of the use of the pedal. In this the 
young teacher particularly needs guidance. The trained 
musician’s ear will guide him as to the proper groupings 
of the harmonies by the use of the pedal; but with the 
student of the lower grades the most careful training is 
necessary. 


Bad Pedaling Ruinous 

Nothing spoils piano-playing more than the wrong 
use of the pedal—reference being made here to the right, 
or sustaining pedal. It is because of this ill use that 
piano-playing palls on so many who listen with delight 
to the violin. On no other instrument can the clearness 
of a passage be so easily marred. Too often the unsatis- 
factory results are evidently the fruits of insufficient 
attention to artistic pedal-use during the lesson period. 

The young pupil is almost always. anxious to use the 
pedal. To the ear it makes the piece sound nicer and 
grander—all of which is really true, if it is well used. 
And here are a few suggestions that may help to this 
end: 


The Mechanism of the Pedal 


I.—The pupil should be given a careful explanation of 
the mechanism of the pedal. Let the child look inside 
the piano to observe how most of the tones are produced 
by the hammer striking three strings. As the hammer 
strikes the strings the damper (sordino) is lifted from 
them. The tone sounds as long as the finger rests on 
the key. Remove the finger from the key and allow the 
pupil to see how the damper falls back against the string 
and suppresses the sound. 

IIl.—Strike again the same key—say, Middle C—and 
at the same time press the right foot down on the pedal, 
showing the pupil that all the dampers (sordini) are 
lifted. Then strike the same key once more, leaving the 
foot on the pedal, but adding another tone, E above the 
C, whilst lifting your finger from the former. Ask the 
pupil to listen and to explain the effect. He will say 
that it sounds very pretty. Ask him what has happened 
to the dampers, and he will answer that all of them 
have remained away from the strings. 

III.—Repeat the previous procedure, adding the G just 
above the notes sounded before. The child will recog- 
nize the beautiful effects produced by the combination of 
these three sounds. : 


An Interesting Experiment 


TV.—Let the pupil repeat this chord of III, adding to 
it other C-E-G’s, leaving down the pedal all the while. 
From this it will be found that the three tones of a 
triad may be connected under one pedal pressure without 
destroying the clearness of each sound. Show this also 
by playing C major arpeggios and chords in succession. 
They will always be beautiful. Repeat the procedure 
with the G major chord, to make the pupil understand 
that any three tones of a triad will produce the same 
beautiful effect. 

V.—Start again with Middle C, using the pedal, soon 
adding D. Let the child judge as to the result. If he has 
not a musical ear you will have to repeat the trial 
several times, probably very forcibly. He will thenedis- 
cover that it does not sound well. ggain play C and E, 
with a new pedal pressure. Let him find out the differ- 
ence. Then play the first three or four tones of the C 
major scale with the pedal down. The answer will be 
that it sounds very unpleasant. From this may be 
derived the rule that “successive tones of the scale may 
not be played with the same pedal pressure.” 

Exceptions to this rule will be taught in the more 
advanced grades. Through these short exercises the stu- 
dent will accustom himself to listening and thus sharpen 
his ear for the effect of the pedal. The following steps 
ensue. Play the C major chord with octave and then a 
similar [7 major chord. 


Let the pupil discover whether these chords can be 
connected by the fingers alone. The answer will be in 


Bringing Charm to the First Stages of Piano Playing 
By M. BAPTISTA BATTIG, O.S. B. 


the negative. Let him find out how to connect them 
with the pedal. Let him hear how beautiful the effect 
will be if the pedal is pressed down after the first chord 
has been struck (perhaps on the second eighth of the 
half note) and held fill the new chord is struck, and so 
on. 


In this way alone can an entire connection of chords 
be made. 

After what has been said, we can see that the sustain- 
ing pedal has a two-fold aim. First—The pedal collects 
related tones. Second:-The pedal connects -or binds 
chords or tones too far apart to be connected by the 
fingers, 


With these two principles in mind, the student will be 
able to manage the pedal fairly well in the easier pieces 
where there are not many passages of a complicated 
nature. The teacher should select some studies contain- 
ing arpeggios, such as Czerny’s Preliminary School of 
Finger Dexterity, Op. 636, Nos. 7, 8, 12, 15, 16, 18, 23; 
and School of Velocity, Op. 299, Nos. 3 and 17; and others 
of this type. Cramer’s Studies all afford ample material 
for the study of the pedal. The pupil must be warned 
never to use the pedal directly with the first note or the 
arpeggio, but rather with the second note, if they are 
eighth-notes (quavers), and possibly with the third, if 
they are sixteenth-notes (semi-quavers), and to lift the 
pedal with every new harmony as soon as the connection 
has been established. 


Ex.4 


This rule is to be recommended, especially for all short 
notes in rapid tempo, in order to assure clearness in the 


To Pedal or Not to Pedal 


Nothing excites the child’s curiosity 
more than the pedals, the little 
‘handles’? down at the foot of the 
piano. He plays with them at the 
creeping age and they form a mysteri- 
ous connection with the music that he 
hears come out of the big bow. Many 
teachers wait for years before they 
introduce the pedal in the work of the 
pupil. We feel that this is a mistake. 
As soon as the child’s intelligence is 
developed enough and his legs long 
enough he may safely be indulged in 
the Pedal. 

The teacher requires such a book as 
“The Pedal Book’’, by J. M. Blose, and 
a few elementary pedal studies, all 
of which will make the work of the 
beginner far more enjoyable. 

The pedal is the veil of atmosphere 
which takes away the crudeness and 
roughness ‘from the musical picture, 
blending the tones, pastel-like, in 
their beauty. 


important harmonies. To practice slowly each of the five 
pedal studies heretofore outlined, and to listen attentively 
to their effects, is most important. 

We now may proceed a step farther in our study of the 
pedal; that is, add a minor third to a triad and ask the 
student to listen whether it sounds well. The answer will 
be in the affirmative. The rule follows that “the minor 
seventh, although a dissonance, accords very well with a 
major triad and its fundamental note; therefore all tones 
belonging to the chord of the seventh may be gathered 
together under the same pedal pressure, but not when the 
seventh is major. 


Minor. seventh. 
Bx.5 “very. pleasant. 


———— 


———— an 


Major seventh: 
unpleasant. 


In Ex. 5, B and C form a semi-tone, which is almost 
the strongest dissonance we have. After the pupil has 
practiced exercises with a minor seventh, the teacher 
may explain chords containing only minor thirds, that 
is, the chord of the diminished seventh. 


Ex.6 
ba 


== ‘ 


Let the student listen to the effect when using the collec- 
tive pedal. Illustrate the use of such a pedal in studies or 
pieces from the lesson. Czerny studies abound in such 
chords. The chord of the “augmented sixth,” also, may 
be freely used with the pedal, and any arpeggio derived 
from it. 


Short Pedal Work 
Greater difficulties than those arising from the use of 
the pedal through a long arpeggio are those connected 
with short pedal work which should link a melody consist- 
ing of chords that can by no means be connected by the 
fingers. 


Ex,7 
Moderato 


bt 
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Accustom the pupil to dividing these chords mentally 
jnto two eighths, and to pressing down the pedal with the 
second eighth and again lifting it after the first eighth of 
each following chord. Thus the difficulties will become 
less stringent. If this passage were in rapid tempo, it 
would suffice to press down the pedal on the second 
and fourth beats, on the unaccented beats; as the first and 
third beats are in themselves more prominent, being 
endowed with their natural accents and do not need, 
therefore, so much help from the pedal. A very good 
method, which may be applied in the use of short pedal- 
ing, is to train the student to count as in Ex, 8. 


one and two and three and eto, 


The principles here given are those of the late Ludwig 
Deppe. His aim and incessant endeavor was to raise 
piano-playing, by the judicious use of the pedal, to the 
same standard as that of the violin. 


Self Test Questions Upon this Article 


1. What is the first step with th 7 
teaching the Pedaty e child in 


2. What is the two-fold aim o the in= 
# 2 of Sustain 

3. What studies would yo f Y 
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4. When should the Pedal b i ee 
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A World Court of Eminent Musicians 
(Continued from page 152) 
CYRIL SCOTT 
Eminent English Composer and Pianist 
(Born, Oxton, Cheshire, England.) 

Personally I could not presume to say what are the ten 
greatest masterpieces in music. The conception of what 
constitutes a masterpiece changes with cach generation. 
Nationality has also something to do with the matter. 
Octogenarian lovers of music, in England, would say 
that the “Messiah” is a masterpiece. No doubt it is; but I 
know of no contemporary composer who wants to go 
and hear it. An Italian once confronted me with the 
works of Bellini and referred to them as the greatest 
Italian masterpieces. They bore me stiff. I told him so 
and he was horrified. I could multiply instances of the 
diversity of tastes which go to show there is no criterion. 
God only knows and he won't tell. 
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LT. COM. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, U.S.A.R.F. 
Famous Conductor and Composer 
(Born, Washington, D. C., U. S. A.) 

There is such a wealth of material to select as master- 
pieces that when one starts to make a list it causes an 
embarrassment of riches. Offhanded, I would select in 
their various classes: 

L. van Beethoven (1770)—Fifth Symphony. .Germany 
P. I. Tschaikowsky (1840)—“Pathetique” Symphony 

Russia 
A. Rubinstein (1829)—“Ocean” Symphony..... Russia 
R. Goldmark (1830)—“Sakuntala”. - Hungary 
R, Wagner (1813)—“Tannhauser” «Germany 
P. Dukas (1865)—“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 


France 
Edward German (1862)—“The Welsh Rhapsody” 
England 
Johann Strauss (1804)—“The Beautiful Blue 
Dan begmewaltzenwen wma a: 20.62 )\. 1 Se Germany 


E. Elgar (1857)—Pomp and Circumstance... England 
J. P. Sousa (1856)—‘“Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
March America 


EDUARD SCHUTT 
(Born, St, Petersburg, Russia.) 

Your idea of publishing the different opinions of the 
many artists, who feel and think differently, in such a 
popular journal as Tue Erune is certain to arouse great 
interest and I am confident that this rather difficult task 
will be effected by you with your usual tact. 

Now it would have been easier for me to select one 

hundred masterpieces than ten. What is loved and 
esteemed in youth, often loses with years; and one is 
inclined to judge too severely of some modern produc- 
tions and only by degrees recognizes and appreciates 
great artistic work; as, for example, with some composi- 
tions of Brahms whose harshness and beauty I only 
gradually learned to admire. Therefore, without much 
reflection I send you a list of ten pieces which I admire 
most. 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Meistersinger”.... 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Walkiire”... 
G, Bizet (1838)—“Carmen”........... France 
L. van Beethoven (1770)—V Symphony.....Gerimany 
F. Schubert (1797)—Symphony in B Minor 


. Germany 
Germany 


(Unfirnshed ie omser an oer cin ace ei Germany 
P, I, Tschaikowsky (1840)—Symphonie “Pathetique” 
Russia 


J. Brahms (1833)—Piano Quartet, B Minor.Germany 
J. S. Bach (1685)—Chromatische Fantasia and 
TE EAS UN Rilo ae a apoE Dede Pack ysario's Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Etudes Symphoniques 
Germany 
F. Chopin (1810)—All the pianoforte compositions 
Poland 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER 
Eminent Composer and Conductor 
(Born, Triebschen, Germany.) 
Ten is too small a number, because I would name all 
sonatas and all quartets of Beethoven. 
J. S. Bach (1685)—St. Matthew Passion..... Germany 


J. S. Bach (1685)—Well Tempered Clavichord 


R. Wagner (1813)—“Tristan and Isolde”....Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Nibelungen Lied”...... Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Meistersinger”. 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Parsifal”.... 


OWEN WISTER 
Eminent Man of Letters and Publicist 
(Born, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

(Mr. Wister is an able musician and has composed 
music which met the enthusiastic approval of Frans 
Lisst.) 

When a man has heard in the course of his life 129 
operas, some of these many times, how can he honestly 
(or possibly) select a single favorite? The same impos- 
sibility applies to many other forms of music. Subject 
to this understanding and to save crowding, only one 
example is given under each head—where half a dozen 
could easily be named. Music of the present day has not 
been considered, as it is less familiar to the selector. 


-Germany 
Eguanesun Germany 
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L. van Beethoven (1770)—7th Symphony....Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—“Flying Dutchman”... -Germany 
R. Wagner (1813)—Paris version of “Tannhauser 

allete sv resnua yet stone eax qestese vache Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Quintet E Flat.... .Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Quartet A Minor....Germany 
J. Brahms (1833)—Trio E Flat (with horn). Germany 
R. Schumann (1810)—Piano A Minor concerto 


Germany 


Max Bruch (1838)—Violin concerto......... Germany 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—Moonlight Sonata 
Germany 
Kreutzer sonata 


A : Germany 
F. Chopin (1810)—Polonaise in A flat major. . Poland 
G. F. Handel (1685)—“Messiah” 


L. van Beethoven (1770)—Violin, 


tgsteieKe Ao ...Germany 
«Germany 
v France 
C. Lecocq (1832)—“La Fille de Madame Angot” 


France 
Jj. S. Bach (1685)—G Minor Fugue, Organ. .Germany 


How to Observe the Signature Correctly 


By Edwin H. Pierce 


One of the most common stumbling-blocks with all 
young pupils (and many older ones) is the failure to 
remember where the sharps and flats of the signature 
apply. The practice of scales and broken chords in the 
various keys is supposed to aid extensively in mastering 
this problem; and this is a considerable help; but no 
matter how faithfully the student practices scales, in the 
applying of the signature to music in general, “line upon 
line and precept upon precept” becomes necessary. One 
of the best methods of arriving at perfect mastery of this 
difficulty follows. 

Assume we are talking to a young pupil who has for 
the first time a piece in the key of G (signature one 
sharp). “This little bristly character (4) at the begin- 
ning of the piece means that all the notes of that letter 
(the same in name at the line where this character 
stands) are ‘sharp'—they are played on the black key 
just to the right. Now what letter stands on that 
line?” 

op” 

“Yes, that is right. Are there any other F’s on the 
staff ?” 

“Yes, on the first space.” 

“Very good. Now take a pencil and look all along this 
upper line; if you find any notes on it, mark them lightly 
so as to remember them, Now look along the first space 
and see if you can find any notes on that, and if so, 
mark them, too. Now play over the right-hand part and 
use the proper black key whenever you get to one of 
these notes.” 

The same routine is used for the other hand, but with 
the bass clef, of course, a different line and a different 
space will be affected. A similar routine would, of 
course, be used for the key of F (one flat). The pencil- 
marks should be erased in a few days, as it would be bad 
for the pupil to get a habit of depending on them. The 
real benefit comes from searching out the proper notes 
beforehand, thus developing accuracy and a clear under- 
standing. 

More Sharps or Flats 

The pupil should not go on to pieces having two or 
more sharps or flats until he has had long cnough experi- 
ence in these simpler keys to strike the right notes almost 
automatically, and is able (in keys which he knows) to 
do without even the excellent Process just described. But 
when a first attempt is made in the key of D (two sharps) 
or the key of B flat (two flats), this method should he 
used to locate the new sharp (C sharp) or the new flat 
(E flat). Similarly in going on to keys of three four 
five or six sharps or flats. Theoretically we fara cee 
this method at once for any signature; but as a matter 
of efficient teaching, it is much better to deal with : 
one vtew flat or sharp at a time, only, 


“Unmarked Accidentals”’ 
Please do not take any 


; : thing we are Saying in this 
article as detracting from 


the custom of scale-practice. 
Scales are absolutely necessary as a means of acquiring 
agility and smoothness ; scale-passages, alsc, are exceed- 
ingly common jn the pieces of nearly all composers and 
Proper earlier preparation is needful in order to be able 
to play them well. But as a reliance for iearning to play 
the proper notes in miscellaneous music in y; 
their efficiency is sometimes over-estimated. This is most 
: are in what are known as unmarked accidentals. 
Ne course of a piece, es i 
pigieet and simplest, ieee ATs aan, We 
modulations to i i i 
nature are Dh eae ey oe renee 
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still apply, except where acti 
dentals. For instance, in the 
key of C, none but the 
player could fail to notice 
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arious keys, 


the D sharp 


— 


because it jis immediately indicated by 
but the same identical passage might oc 
medulation in Piece in the key of E 
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FE, Gt and C# have been Salis : 
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The Violin Student’s Fundamentals 


An Interview With the Celebrated Czecho-Slovak Master Teacher of the Violin 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE by Otto Meyer 


(Otakar Sevcik, one of the greatest teachers of 
violin of all time, was born at Horasdowits, Bo- 
hemia, March 22nd, 1852. He was a pupil of his 
father, A Sitt, A. Beenewits. After successful 
tours and engagements as conductor in tinportant 
posts, he became violin teacher in the music school 


Durinc the many years that I have taught the violin in 
Europe and in the United States, I have taught pupils of 
every age and nationality, and it has been always a matter 
of interest to me to compare the musical characteristics 
of the different nationalities. 

After the success of Kubelik, a great many American 
and English pupils came to study with me in Prague; and, 
having taught in the United States for the last several 
years, I have some suggestions to make to violin pupils 
in general, but especially to American violinists. 

American pupils are as talented as any in the world, 
and they work as hard; but in general, they have one fail- 
ing, they have not absorbed enough music into their sub- 
conscious mind. If one were to put a very fine plant in a 
dark cellar, and were to water and cultivate it very 
carefully ; yet it could not grow into a fine healthy plant. 
So no matter how fine a musical talent we may have, and 
no matter how carefully the teacher may guide the musical 
studies, yet the lack of the light of plenty of good music 
in the everyday life is a great handicap. Musical educa- 
tion should commence in the earliest years, in the home, 
and should be continuous from that point on. 


Musical Education in the Home 

By musical education in the home, I mean that the pros- 
pective pupil should hear much singing, and many good 
concerts. In this way the ear is early trained; and the 
mind unconsciously grows accustomed to good melodies 
and correct harmonies. The reason that the Russian and 
Jewish violinists have a so uniformly good tone, and a 
fine vibrato, is that from the earliest years they hear 
much good singing in their homes and in the rituals of 
their religions. They learn to hear and think 
good tones and therefore they express good tones 
when they later learn the violin. 

In my earlier years, I was very fortunate in 
being placed in a very musical atmosphere, and 
in having my musical sense thus developed. At 
five and a half years I was taught to sing; and 
when six and a half years old I commenced the 
study of the piano which was continued for a 
year. At seven years, I was started in my violin 
stud’es, from which time the singing and piano 
work were made subordinate. At the age of nine 
J was appointed solo alto singer in the famous 
Kreutzer church in Prague. This entitled con- 
stant practice in singing and reading music at 
sight, as T was often called upon to sing difficult 
arias without rehearsal. From that time on, of 
course, the violin studies took up the greater part 
of my time; but the development of the ear and 
sense of rhythm, which the early work in singing 
at sight brought about, were a most important 
factor in the success of my work on’ the violin. 
For this reason I now adyocate strongly that 
young violinists shall first be able to sing their 
violin music, This assures that they are able to 
hear what they wish to play. 4 

Another vital factor in musical success which 
American violin students are apt to neglect is 
their health. Without good health and nerves 
musical success is impossible; and I find that in 
this country the students are apt to run 
either to the extreme of all exercise and no 
music, or all music and no exercise. Abroad the 
students take long walks daily together; and 
then, refreshed in mind and body, they are able 
to work with joy and concentration. That 
brings rapid results. When in Europe, 1 walk 
about fifteen miles daily. This exercise, com- 
bined with a simple dict, has made it possible for 
me to give the pupils the best that is in me all 
day, and also to write in the evenings my new 
technical studies. i 

The student should have all the good instruc- 
tion that is possible; but on the other hand he 
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bertson, Marie Hall and Otto Meyer, who collab- 


should also develop as far as possible the ability to teach 
himself. By that I mean that he should, when he makes 
a mistake, try to figure out why it was made, and then 
with intelligence invent exercises to correct that mis- 
take before proceeding further, There is too much 
blind repetition, and too much rapid playing during 
study. By rapid playing the pupil thinks to save a few 
minutes; but in reality he loses years. My technical 
exercises have all been written either for my own needs 
or for those of my pupils; and publication followed 
only as a result of the success of the pupils who had 
used the exercise. 

During my more than forty years of experience I have 
evolved a system of teaching the violin which in many 
respects is very different from that heretofore used and 
of which I shall now try to give a few of the underlying 
principles. ; 

First of all, single note playing should be the same 
as double note playing. The one who for years plays in 
single notes and then tries to play double stops will find 
that for the double stops another hand position will be 
needed, and will then have to return almost to the begin- 
ning. Single notes correctly played require the same posi- 
tion as double stops. For example, if you play a scale 
starting with the third finger on C on the G string, the 
fourth finger on D on the G string, the first finger on 
E on the D string and the second finger on F on the D 
string, you should if you have held down all of the fin- 
gers have two thirds, C-E and D-F. Why should one 
learn it only as single notes, when if the fingers are held 
down the hand position is improved and one learns at 
the same time the double stops. In my method almost all 
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orated in securing this article. In 1909 he became 
director of the Masterschool for Violin, in connec- 
tion with the Imperial Academy of Music of 
Vienna. He is the author of numerous works for 
the violin, It is a privilege for Erupe readers to 
have these valuable opinions of Professor Sevcik.) 


combinations of single tones are immediately converted 
into double stops, and thus the technic is unified. 

Second—It has so often happened that pupils who 
seemed to be playing quite well in tune would, when an 
open string was sounded, be found to have deviated mark- 
edly from the pitch, that I now have evolved a system by 
which almost constantly the intonation is tested with the 
open strings. Since the violin is tuned in perfect fifths, 
the intonation will be found slightly different if the 
interval is tested with the lower string than if it is tested 
With the upper string. For that reason (as far as pos- 
sible, two notes which follow each other should be tested 
with the same string. In all ensemble playing it is there- 
fore necessary for the pupil to temper the pitch. 


Insufficient Command 

Third—Too often it occurs that students who hope for 
a virtuoso career are disappointed; and when they turn 
to orchestra or ensemble playing they find that their 
command of rhythm and bowing is not sufficiently well 
developed, I want all pupils who study my system to 
be all-around musicians, and therefore have incorporated 
in my studies exercises to develop command of every 
rhythm and bowing, even to the rag-time or syncopated 
rhythms which are so overworked in this country. Atl 
parts of the bow should be evenly developed; and students 
should especially work for control of the bow at the frog. 

Fourth—I believe that the student can scarcely com- 
mence too early with the study of all of the higher posi- 
tions. The day of first and third position players is past. 
Modern composers use all of the positions without dis- 
crimination—the second, fourth and sixth posi- 
tions as much as the first, third and fifth. For 
that reason, as well as from the fact that I have 
found that study in the higher positions has the 
greatest value in developing strength and flexi- 
bility of the hand and fingers, I believe that as 
soon as a pupil has mastered well the first and 
half positions that they should at once proceed 
to work evenly in all of the positions up to the 
seventh. This will also greatly benefit the hand 
position in the first position and insure that the 
pupil brings the elbow well under the violin, 
which in turn greatly facilitates the change of 
position. The player who masters the violin in 
all the positions is compelled to change the meas- 
ure or distance of the whole and half tones in 
each position, Each position is like a different 
violin, ranging from the largest violin, in the 
half and first position, to a very small violin, in 
the seventh position, If this position work is too 
long delayed, I do not think that the player will 
ever be fully at home in the higher positions, or 
that he will be able to judge the distances with 
ease and accurary, Pupils must learn to feel the 
unity of all of the positions; and for that reason 
T believe in making an ex rcise in the first posi- 
tion and then studying it progressively in the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
positions. 

Now in this brief article T am not trying to 
explain these ideas in detail. ‘That would be im- 
ees in such erate space. However, 1 am 

ying to give a few new ide: rer achieh 
may Pe and eR ee oret ith eee 

ae ' will lead to 
thinking for yourself, 

In later years 1 am 1 


yea aying increased stress on 
the co-ordination of the harmonic with the tech- 
nical, I well remember how disconcerting it was 
when I first encountered such unusual eshares 
as augmented chords; and therefore T now bi 
in each position many exercises in ainaien 
triads, augmented triads, diminished-seventh 


chords, as well, as, of ¢ he j 
i , course, major ani i 
eas, a} a} d minor 
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Also, I try to develop in my pupils disassociation of 
the left and right arms. Too many players when they 
try to play loud with the bow, press harder with the 
fingers of the left hand, and vice versa when they play 
softly with the bow, do not press enough with the fingers 
of the left hand. To conquer this, I give many differ- 
ent bowings for difficult passages, so that gradually the 
muscles governing the bow arm are made independent 


‘of the left hand. 


Self-Test Questions Upon Prof. Sevcik’s 
Conference 


1. Where should musical education com- 
mence ? 


2. Name a physical exercise very beneficial 
for music students. 


3. Why should the position for single note 
playing be the same as that for double 
note playing ? 


4. How should the pupil temper the pitch 
in ensemble playing ? 


5. How early should the student com- 
mence with the study of higher posi- 
tions? 


6. How should the right arm and the left 
arm be disassociated ? 
. Musical Telepathy 
By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


A ramous blind musician and lecturer, Adam Geibel, 
mystifies his audiences by having individuals hold up 
various articles and at he same time having a pianist play 
chords upon the piano while he names the articles, Of 
course the trick is merely a matter of ear-training, The 
pianist spells in tones upon the piano the main letters 
defining the articles. Mr. Geihel does not depend upon 
the seven letters -f the musical alphabet, but has a code 
which his quick ear detects with no difficulty. 

The idea is an interesting one and affords much amuse- 
ment when applied to musical spelling in ear-training 
classes. Let me tell you about one very successful musi- 
cal spelling class. 

A class of beginners settled the business of locating 
notes on the pianoforte keyboard by playing this interest- 
ing game. 

First they took pencil and paper and made as many 
words as possible out of the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 
That done they went to the piano and the first pupil played 
the notes F-A-C-E. The pupil who first named the 
word spelled took the next turn, and so until each pupil 
had followed the spelling of over thirty words and so 
was able to name instantly any note on the keyboard. 

Later we tried using the sharps instead of the naturals, 
as F sharp, A sharp, C sharp, E sharp, and this was a 
bit harder; but it served to get rid of the notion that 
sharps must always be black keys. Of course, we used 
the flats in the same way. 

The final stunt was to recognize the words by ear, after 
being told the first note of each. At first it seemed im- 
possible, but by degrees it became easier, and several 
pairs of ears were much sharper for the experience. 


A Fall-board Protector 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 

WHueEN a new grand piano was bought for studio use, 
I was quite concerned over the little scratches on the 
fall-board, made by careless students who would not 
trim their nails nor curve their fingers. 

To eliminate this worry some stiff cardboard was 
secured and stood between the keys and fall-board in 
such a way as to not to interfere with the action. This 
cardboard was cut about five inches high and the full 
length of the keyboard. A ten-cent can of mahogany 

ain helped some. 
nei Giilioeed has served a double purpose. When 
a nail scratches it, it moves and is a silent reminder to 
curve the fingers. Then the nerves are relieved by the 
knowing that the tch is on a false front; and when 
this becomes defac but a small matter to make 


another. 


Too Old for Music Study? 


By Hermann Becker 


No one in full possession of his faculties is too old to 
study a musical instrument, though undoubtedly an oppor- 
tunity of growing to one’s chosen instrument from child- 
hood is an advantage, if a very highly developed technic 
is to be reached. 

Stiff muscles and joints seem to offer a permanent 
obstacle to the realization of an adult's musical dreams, 
This thought is in most cases strong and convincing 
enough to nullify any attempt at making the effort 
towards this musical ideal. 

This article will attempt to give a practical means of 
overcoming the many difficulties which appear because of 
muscular stiffness. And let it be understood that a child 
has just as many, if not more of these. The powers of 
logic, will, concentration, discernment and the desire for 
progress which the adult has in his favor seem more 
than to counterbalance the attributes of youthfulness, 

All cannot become fine solo artists; but given musical 
enthusiasm, a good ear and patience, there is no reason 
why an adult should not derive unbounded pleasure from 
the various forms of ensemble playing, such as the orches- 
tra, trios, quartets. The average amateur does not 
require the highly developed technical fluency of the pro- 
fessional artist, which requires talent and a great amount 
of concentrated study. 

Before practicing each day, ten minutes should be 
given to loosening the ligaments, tendons and muscles of 
the hands and fingers—away from the instrument, 
daily exercises will render the hands and fingers 
and flexible. Most men have strength without flex 
whilst many women have flexibility without 
Both are necessary to the instrumentalist. The a 
of practicing such exercises away from the 
lies in the fact that the whole attention ma. 
the task. 

Without enumerating a series of exercises on digital 
development, we shall illustrate concisely a few exercises 
which have been found beneficial as a daily practice, 

Whilst performing the exercises let the whole mind 
be given to the factors of strength and flexibility, Think 
them strongly enough and you will realize them, Athletes 
such as boxers and runners do not confine themselves 
entirely to their actual boxing and running practice wher 
they train. Exercises for the development of the muscl z 
and sinews involved are performed assiduously, and oe 
part of the daily program. This applies to instrumen. 
talists also. In fact instrumental practice may he 
down by at least one-half should a series of rae 
exercises be cultivated, a tremendous saving in time a 
energy. The old method of achieving finger and in 
control involved a physical and mental wearying re and 
tion of lengthy mechanical exercises at eheria, 
fingerboard which often killed musical inspiration oe 
interpretative power. The ultra robust survived ae 
ordeal, becoming highly skilled technicians, often at is 
expense of artistry. the 
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The Exercises 

1. Rotate the fully extended hands slow 
from the wrists, stretching them out duri 
movement involved, as far as possible, 
times with each hand. This will devel 
flexors and extensors, involving the mu 
leading to the hands and fingers. 

2. Open the hand forcibly, straightening ont fin: 
fullest extent. Endeavor to straighten still more Bets to 
same time widening as much as possible, Count Fe the 
slowly, always trying to straighten and widen fy Wwelve 
Do not strain. irther, 

3. From latter position at (2) close th 
slowly, counting twelve whilst in the act of 
the movement take place with all the h: 
contracted. 

4. With the hand fully clenched, endea: 
still more forcibly for twelve seconds. 

5. Open the hand quickly and resume 
(2). 

6, Relax the hand by shaking it whilst held 
Repeat the whole exercise till tired. Every 
involving a contraction must he followed by the 
site extension, otherwise there will remain some my ene: 
stiffness engendering difficulty with certain tele ee 
muscle must be allowed to antagonize another 2 No 
point of strain. © the 
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Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing 


Sixth and Last Section in a Remarkable Series of Educational Conferences With The Distinguished Virtuoso 


“Tn the final discussion of this series it may seem wise 
here and there to recapitulate some of the principles al- 
ready enunciated. Let us discuss, however, for a few mo- 
ments, by way of an interlude, the all-important matter 
of memorizing music. The custom of playing everything 
by memory is of comparatively recent introduction. Very 
jew musicians at the time of Mozart, Haydn or Beetho- 
ven ever thought it necessary. Just as at the present 
time it has come to he the custom of certain orchestral 
conductors to dispense with the score, it gradually be- 
came the thing to appear in concert without the printed 
notes and very few artists of any considerable standing 
have played with notes to any extent during the last 
twenty-five years. IT am told that Pugno, the French 
pianist, did employ them in America. 

“There can be no question that the act of turning pages 
in full view of two or three thousand people may well 
disturb the atmosphere of the concert room. It is there- 
fore considered indispensable to memorize. This does not 
mean, however, that one should essay to memorize the 
entire musical literature as some students elect to do. 
Learn those things that are necessary, that will be use- 
ful. Do not tax the memory. 


People Who Memorize Readily 

“Do not place too much stress upon those who mem- 
orize readily. Some people seem to be gifted with a kind 
of mental glibness. They make their mental photographs 
with a kind of cinematographic rapidity; and the impress 
is likely to disappear quite as rapidly. If you find that 
you memorize slowly, do not let it bother you. I have 
found that the students who depend too much upon their 
natural gifts in memorizing make many mistakes. Their 
memories are neither reliable or accurate. When they 
need their memories most they fail them. I say this pur- 
posely because T know that a great many students 
have a terrible struggle in the matter of memorizing. 
Stick to it. The more effort you put in your memorizing 
the firnger will be the impression upon your brain negative. 

“Memorize phrase by phrase. not measure hy measure, 
The phrase is the musical unit, not the measure, unless 
the phrase lengths happen to conform to the measure 
lengths. The thing to remember is the thought, not the 
symbols. When you remember a poem you do not re- 
member the alphahetical symbols, but the poet's beautiful 
yision, his thought pictures. So many students waste 
hours of time trying to remember blavk notes. Absurd! 
They mean nothing. Get the thought, the composer’s 
jdea; that is the thing that sticks. 

“For the same reason that one should memorize by 
phrases, one should also have a firm eras) of the elements 
of harmony to memorize well. Chords are musical words. 
The arrangement of chords is not as arbitrary as the 
arrangement of words in a sentence, but the sequence of 
chords in harmony is an immense help to the memory. 

“Jn my own case my memory seemed to be asleep un- 
til T was twelve years old. Then | memorized only with 
the greatest difficulty. Now, by dint of great experience, 
J memorize very easily. It is all a matter of persistence, 
time and training It is for such a reason that T would 
encourage all those who are now having a struggle with 
memorizing. What you do memorize, memorize well. 
There are amateurs who seem to he able to play the 
greater part of the whole literature of the piano from 
memory, but who do not play any one piece really finely. 
Of course, the concert pianist has stored away in his 
subconscious mind literally millions of notes. He makes 
up his programs for a season—if he is called upon to 
play a certain concerto he has not played for some time, 
he practices upon it and it comes hack to him with a 
readiness dependent upon the thoroughness with which he 
originally learned it. 


The Daily Practice 

“Daily drill in memorizing, if only just a little, is 
petter than studying memorizing now and then. It is the 
regular practice that count 

“Four hours a day of practice is good measure. Over- 
practicing is just as bad as under-practicing. It should 
he the younger student's aim and desire to get done with 
technic as soon as possible. There is no short cut. One 
cannot go around or under the mountain. One must climb 
straight over it, Therefore in the earlier lessons more at- 
tention must be given to technic than in the later lessons 
when a really masterly technic has heen developed. The 
trouble is that most students scem to look upon it the 
other way. Two hours a day for those who are not ad- 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


vanced in music (not beginners by any means) are not 
too much for technic. I do not see how one can climb 
over the great mountain of modern technic at a less speed 
than two hours a day. Otherwise, they would be old men 
and women before they could hope to compare with 
others in these days of enormous technical competition. 
Everybody knows that technic is only a means to an end; 
but without this means one does not reach the end. 
There may not be anything very beautiful about the great, 
grimy engine of an automobile; but if one would get to 
the journey’s end—to the dreamland of wonderful trees. 
gorgeous flowers and entrancing beauty—he must have the 
means. You must travel just so many scale miles, and 
arpeggio miles and octave miles before you arrive at the 
musical dreamland of interesting execution and interpre- 
tation. 

“Always divide your practice periods. Do your technic 
at one time and your pieces at another. Approach the 
two sections with different aspects. 

“Avoid worry and distractions of any kind when you 
are practicing. Your mind must be every minute on what 
you are doing, or the value of your practice is lessened 
enormously. By intense concentration, love of your work 
and the spirit in which you approach it, you can do more 
in a half hour than in an hour spent purposelessly. Do 
not think you have been practicing, if you have played 
a single note with your mind on anything else. 

“When you practice in the right spirit you don’t know 
what it is to get tired. I often practice three and four 
hours and hardly realize that I have been practicing at 
all. 


Secure Variety in Practice 


“Variety in practice is most important. Repeating 
monotonously over and over again in treadmill fashion is 
the very worst kind of practice. It is both stupid and 
unnecessary. Take the scale of C. It may be played in 
hundreds of ways, with different rhythms, with different 
speeds, and with different touches. The hands may be 
varied. One hand may play legato and the other staccato. 
Practice in this way, using your brains and your ingenu- 
ity, and your practice will not be a bore to you. 

“Practice in rhythm is something which American stu- 
dents in particular should not fail to secure. The student 
should look upon the rhythm of a piece as part of the 
personality of the piece. It should be marked hy a 
strong vigorous design in the background. The Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, Poles and the Russians seem to have 
an instinctive sense of rhythm. The Americans seem to 
fail in it. It puts me to my wits’ ends to know how to 
develop this sense of rhythm, which is one of the most 
human things in music. Playing duets helps to develop 
it; and of course hearing a great deal of strong rhythmic 
music is an aid. This can be heard in concerts and also 
by means of the talking machine. 

“Accompanying an instrumentalist or a singer with a 
strong rhythmic sense is also a very good way of awak- 
ening the lethargic pupil to his rhythmic shortcomings. It 
is sometimes something of a shock to the young pianist 
to be asked to accompany such a singer for the first time. 
They find themselves being dragged along into new 
thought channels of which they have known but little. 


In order that teachers and 
students may have Mr. 


Lhevinne’s exceptionally fine 
ideas upon piano playing in 
more permanent form, the 


series which began in the 
October issue and is com- 
pleted in this one will be pub- 
lished asa book, a notice of 
‘which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


“Rhythm should not be thought as something dead. 
It is live, vital, elastic. Of course, in the deadly thump, 
thump of the military march of the Schubert type, there 
is not the sprightly rhythm that one finds in a Chopin 
Etude. Whether the piece is played slower or faster the 
rhythmic design must not be obscured. It must always 
be there. * 


Acquiring Velocity 

“First of all, let me admit that there does seem to be 
a physical limitation in the matter of velocity, and this 
difers with different people. It is mental as well as mus- 
cular nervous. Certain pupils do have limifations. The 
ability to acquire abnormal velocity by no means insures 
musical ability. Some pupils can play ‘like lightning,’ 
but can hardly do anything else well. Do not overrate 
velocity. Some develop it very quickly, and some acquire 
it only after great patience and persistence. Therefore, 
there is no hard and fast rule upon how to develop it. 
Perhaps the best general principle is the acquisition of 
the habit of playing with an extremely loose, floating 
hand. Rigidity of muscles and velocity never go together. 
Personally, I. was always able to play with great rapid- 
ity. One of the serious mistakes that Safonoff made with 
me was that when he found that I could do a thing un- 
usually well he would indulge me in it. He never gave 
me enough of the works in which there was no occasion 
for bravura, virtuosity and velocity. Develop your weak 
points; the strong points will take care of themselves. 


The Danger of Bravura 

“There is something about all of us that fascinates us 
with anything that is showy. When we have a piece that 
‘goes off’ like a lot of fireworks, it intrigues us. Such 
pieces are dangerous; they lead-one away from the finer 
side of one’s art. 

“Tn bravura playing, the spirit and character of the 
piece is everything. Bravura playing is daring. One 
elects to play a brilliant passage, takes a chance, and ac- 
complishes it. One is thrilled with success and then pro- 
ceeds to waste valuable time in developing it to the 
disadvantage of other phases of technic. 

“Bravura playing is also attempted all too early by 
students. They want to play the Tchaikowsky Concerto 
hefore they can properly play a Czerny exercise. T once 
found one student who didn’t know anything but bravura 
pieces. He was able to astonish all his relatives, but 
could not dream of giving a well-balanced program be- 
fore aemusical audience. 

“Another danger of bravura is that many seem to 
look upon it as a kind of musical scrimmage. As the 
tempo and the dynamic force are increased in a brilliant 
passage, the notes become more obscured and confused, 
the octaves are mixed up and the trills mussy. Good 
bravura playing is just the opposite, and as the effect 
begins to ‘soar and resound’ there should be more 
and more clarity. 


The Danger of the Pedal 

“Tf there is a danger in Bravura, there is also a danger 
in pedaling. So much latitude can be taken in pedaling 
(and, indeed, who would make hard and fast rules for 
pedaling) that the novice uses the pedal like a kalso- 
mine brush with which he might paint the back fence, 
The pedal demands study, meticulous study. Tt should be 
used with the same intelligence and definiteness as the 
fingers. It should he applied in the fraction of a second 
and released at just the right moment. 

“One of the dangers is in not releasing the pedal at 
the right time. When to raise the foot is just as im- 
portant as when to put it down. The best pedal effects 
in artistic playing are those in which the audience does 
not realize that there is a pedal at all. 

“Regular pedaling (that is, when the pedal is depressed 
when the note is struck) and syncopated pedaling (de- 
pressing the pedal after the note has been struck) both 
have their uses. When playing a series of chords, use 
the syncopated pedaling, for in no other way can the 
sound be made continuous. Tt saves the piano from 
sounding like a xylophone. 

“Pedaling is all in the knowing how. T employ a full 
pedal, a half pedal and a three-quarter pedal. tu some 
of these effects the pedal just barely raises the dampers 
up from the wires; sometimes they touch slightly, ate: 
ducing a delightful harp-like effect. (This effect is rarely 
heard upon an upright piano as the mechanism is 
different.) 
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“One of the dangers of pedaling is in the so-called at- 
mospheric effects. One knows that in a beautiful Corot 
painting the sharp outlines are almost nowhere to be 
seen. Corot, the master, lost them in a wonderful atmos- 
phere. Thus, in certain modern works of music these 
outlines may be softened by the very skillful use of the 
pedal. There is no hard and fast rule, each phrase is a 
law unto itself. 

“The pedaling in a Haydn Sonata and the pedaling 
in a Chopin Berceuse are as different as the brush tech- 
nic that one would find in a pre-Raphzlite painting and 
in a Millet. They represent different epochs and must he 
treated differently. 

“What is so fascinating as the art of music; and how 
can it be approached with more charm by the individual 
than through the pianoforte. There is hardly anything 
so hideous as bad piano playing, and scarcely anything 
more beautiful than the masterly interpretation of a 
great composition by a great artist. Surely, it is worth 
all the study and far more, to acquire an intimacy with 
this wonderful instrument which brings so many of the 
gorgeous treasures of the tone world so near to the 
individual.” ° 


Self Test Questions Upon 
Mr. Lhevinné’s Article 
1. Why is the study of memorizing in- 
dispensable? 
2. Why should one memorize by phrases ? 


3. How can one practice without getting 
tired ? 


4. What is the basis of good bravura 
playing? 


5. Name one of the dangers in pedaling 


Left-Hand Faults 


By Margaret Danischek 


Tue left hand, as a rule, is far less developed than the 
right. 

The left wrist is probably much more constrained than 
the right one; perhaps not enough to injure seriously 
your technic, but just enough to spoil the finish of your 
playing. ; 

Beauty of tone depends almost entirely on the looseness 
of the wrist, and without complete relaxation it is next to 
impossible to get the full beauty out of your playing. 

Try scales with both hands and it will be seen that the 
right invariably leads; try octaves and it is the same. 

There is a great deal too much arm motion in left- 
hand playing. Relax the wrist and play more with the 
fingers. “Floating and Drifting’ (by L. Renk, Opus 3, 
No. 5, in the November, 1923, issue of Tue Erupr) 
affords good exercise for a loose raising and falling of 
the wrist. Try something with the left hand in staccato 
work and ‘keep your wrist as relaxed as possible. 

Play scales and pieces with the left hand leading, Even 
a week of this kind of work will show perceptible 
results in technic and clarity and strength of tone as well 
as in musicianly execution. 


Student Helps 


By Katherine K. Brown 


Tw learning to read at sight, try to let your eye take 
in a whole phrase or group. Do not read note by note. 
Children now learn to read books by picturing to them- 
selves the whole word, and not by spelling it letter by 
letter. Do the same in reading music. 

“Repetition.” says Gibbon, “is the mother of all knowl- 
edge,” 

The same holds in regards to music. (Slow repetition.) 

When anything dificult is met, ask yourself at once, 
“Where docs the difficulty lie?” Investigate, experiment, 
and you will soon discover that you are probably making 
false movements and otherwise doing what ought not to 


be done. i ; seve 
Knowing what the difficulty is means that it is almost 


overcome already. 


Curious Facts About the Names 
of Musical Instruments 


By Marcus A. Hackney 


Armost everyone knows that name of our most famil- 
jar musical instrument, the Piano, has a longer and more 
dignified form “Piano-forte’; but not everyone knows 
what the full name means, nor how it got it. The, inven- 
tor of the instrument was particularly proud of the fact 
that it was able to give a distinction in power, from soft 
to loud, merely by a difference of touch on the part of 
the players, which the old Harpsichord, its predecessor, 
would not do, Accordingly he named it “Piano-forte,” 
from two Italian words meaning “soft” and “loud.” In 
short, he called it the “Soft-loud.” (Cal’ piano ¢ forte.) 

The name of the Violin has a long and somewhat 
complicated history, which interests the learned, but 
would be too tedious to recount here in full. We have a 
more familiar and less dignified word for the same in- 
strument, namely, “Fiddle,” which, by the way, so excel- 
lent a musician as Percy Grainger does not disdain to 
use in his own publications. German, like English, has 
two different names for this instrument, almost exactly 
like the English words just mentioned : “Violine’ and 
“Fiedel.” It has the word “Geige,” which is possibly still 
oftener used, We have only one name for the Viola; 
the Germans have this same name for it, but they also 
have another more homely one—“Bratsche.” (“Viola” or 


-“Bratsche,” just on the same plan as our own “Violin” 


or “Fiddle.’’) 
The Violoncello 


“Violoncello” (sometimes most incorrectly spelt violin- 
cello) has a curious history, arising from the Italian 
language being particularly rich in diminutives and aug- 
mentatives—words which mean a little thing or a big 
thing. “Violone” (which must not be confused with the 
French “Violon,” meaning simply “violin”) means a 
great big violin, and was used to indicate what we call 
the double-bass. The termination “cello” means a little 
thing. Consequently “Violoncello” is a little great-big 
iolin; in other words, an intermediate size. The use of 
the abbreviation “Cello” is rather meaningless, but serves 
its purpose very conveniently. 

The name of the Clarinet has sometimes been incor- 
rectly spelt “Clarionet,.” probably from the false supposi- 
tion that it is derived from “Clarion.” The Clarion, a 
now obsolete instrument, was simply a very high shrill 
sort of trumpet—an instrument of totally different nature. 

The Oboe gets its name from the French, not directly, 
but through the Italian. The French name is “Tauthois,” 
meaning “high wood,” and “Ohoe” is an imperfect at 
tempt to render the French pronunciation of this word 
phonetically in Italian spelling. Tn English it is very 
commonly heard pronounced o-bo, but o-boi would be 
more nearly correct. 

The Piccolo is more properly the “Piccolo Flute,” 
for piccolo is simply the Italian word for little. Tt might 
be a little anything. However, as in the case of “Cello” 
for “Violoncello,” the word is convenient and generally 
understood. 3 

That long wooden instrument which forms the bass of 
the wood-wind section in an orchestra is known as a 
“Bassoon,” derived obviously from the word “bass,” al- 
luding to the pitch of its tones. Tn Ttalian, French and 
German—sometimes even in English—it is called the 
“Fagot” (the spelling differing slightly in the language 
named), from its resemblance to a fagot or bundle of 
sticks, when it is disjointed for convenience in carrying 

The name of the Trombone is another example of 
the use of an Italian augmentative, being derived 
“Tromba,” a trumpet. 

The Saxophone gets its name from its inventor, Adolph 
Sax, and dates from the year 1846. 

One of the most curious corruptions that ever happened 
to the name of a musical instrument was that of the 
Basset-horn, which was dninstrument of the clarinet 
type—-not a horn at all. Tt is said to have heen invented 
by an Englishman named Horn, who called it “Horn’s 
Basset,” that is, a little bass of Horn’s invention es 
shortly the name got twisted to “Basst’s Horn,” and this 
error was carried into Vrance, Italy and other countries, 
and never corrected, This instrument. by the wa: thou si 
written for by several of the greatest composers ee 
now become obsolete, its parts heing now usually fen 
by the Bass Clarinet. yTaCh 
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“Tie master puts into music the thoughts whieh a 
words ean utter, and the description which a 
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Chats With Serious Piano Students 


Sidney Silber was born in 1881 at Waupun, Wisconsin, After stud 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


ing with several noted teachers abroad, he returned to America to continue his career as a concert 


pianist and teacher, He has appeared with large orchestras and has given recitals im many cities in the West. For some years he directed the Piano Department of the 
University School of Music at Lincoln, Nebraska. He then accepted the position of Dean of the Sherwood School of Music of Chicago, a position he now holds. 


An Unscientific Device 


THOUSANDS of piano teacherg have vainly sought to 
attain the impossible in finger training through the device 
of the five-finger exercises. A five-finger position was 
foisted upon countless students, in which all keys were 
simultaneously depressed and individual fingers were 
raised so as to increase muscular power. No success has 
ever attended these efforts for the simple reason that 
Nature never intended such development through such 
means. No two fingers of the human hand are by nature 
equally strong or equally independent. The end sought 
should have been muscular control of fingers through 
purely nervous (mental) agencies. Technic proceeds 
from the brain to the fingers and not vice versa, The 
most competent teachers are now agreed that equality and 
control of finger action can be attained through judicious 
scale practice. But it is always the ear and the sense of 
touch which must act as true criterions. 


The Most Important Consideration 

The most important consideration in the act of piano 
playing is the necessity for relaxation of the entire play- 
ing mechanism, not only fingers, wrists, forearm, upper 
arm and shoulders, but of the entire individual. All joints 
are but shock absorbers. Undue contraction of muscles 
means; impeding the free flow.of mental energy. “Power 
through repose” should be the slogan of every serious 
student. Unless you are relaxed, your playing (with 
apologies to Shakespeare) will be a “Comedy of Errors,” 
and will turn out not “As You Like It.” Above all, do 
not become such a slave of time that your playing sounds 
like “Measure for Measure.” 


Relaxation 


What is relaxation and how is it attained? This may 
be answered briefly by asking another question: What is 
naturalness and how it is attained? All self-conscious- 
ness, embarrassment and anxiety are forms of fear—and 
fear is the greatest deterrent in human action. Let it be 
emphatically stated that no muscles are ever absolutely 
relaxed—they would cease to be functioning muscles. 
The utmost degree of relaxation is attained when one en- 
joys sound and healthy sleep. Healthy muscles must have 
a certain degree of tension (fixation) ; and it is this con- 
dition which the student can attain by being natural and 
throwing off all elements of self-consciousness and 


embarrassment. 


Man’s Triune Being 
Of all the arts, music expresses most effectively man’s 
triune being, for it is an art requiring intellect, emotion 
and spirituality. Everything which is lyric belongs to the 
realm of the emotional; everything harmonic and formal, 
to the realm of the intellectual; while the conception of 
a work of musical art, as well as its total general effect, 
may belong to the realm of the spiritual. Rhythm is the 
expression of the physical in man and as 
such is encountered in the musical utter~ 
ances of all degrees of civilization from 
the savage to the savant, The sequence of 
musical evolution is: first rhythm, then 
melody, finally harmony. The various types 
of music reveal single-voicedness (homo- 
phony) with simple accompaniment or 
harmonic background, to the highest, many- 
voicedness (polyphony) of the most highly 
educated. complexity of the tonal network, 
is, however, not necessarily an index to i's 
inspirational value. 


Time and Rhythm 
Time may be money 
music. Still, it is quite re 
that if a student is unable to play strictly 
in time, be can not have the power to play 
freely, that is, rhythmically. Comparable to 
the good, law-abiding citizen, he who is able 
to take orders is in a better way to even- 
tually give orders than he who is not so 
trained, The best citizen is he who obey 
the letter and the spirit of the law. 
ft ig just as inartistic and anti-musical to 
play any composition in strict time, observ- 
ing all metric divisions, as it would be to 


is never 


recite a poem by simply scanning it, In music, as in 
poetry, we must seek the sense-rhythm and this involves 
more or less of slackening or quickening (as the case 
may he) of the indicated tonal values and the rate of 
movement (tempo). Tempo rubato, as_ this departure 
from the strict indications is termed, has unfortunately 
been the stumbling block for teachers and students al 
for the simple reason that it requires the play of imagi- 
nation, not always possessed in high degree by the 
former. ‘ 
Rhythm has the relation to musical expression that the 
human heart has to emotion. There never was a human 
being whose heart beat with clock-like regularity under 
all emotional stimuli. That would imply a being utterly 
devoid of emotion and, hence, not human. But as emo- 
tional processes differ in degree in different individuals, 
so the inner necessity for variation in movement and 
tonal intensity (which are the outward indices of emo- 
tion) must necessarily differ and vary with music- 
makers. There is the same difference between the cari- 
cature (distortion) and a portrait (likeness) as evidenced 
by the playing of the self-restrained, well-directed artist 
and the hysterical, undisciplined and immature student. 
Better, by far, to have a caricature than a blank. 


Unity, Balance, Proportion and Symmetry 

For where there is sameness, there is monotony—and 
monotony is the arch-enemy of all art-expression. On the 
other hand, just as the portrait is the artist's impression 
of his subject, seen through his individual temperament, 
with all due regard for outlines and colors, so the musical 
interpretation is the artist’s impression of a composition 
with due regard to Unity, Balance, Proportion and Sym- 
metry. 

All of these elements enter into all dynamic and rhyth- 
mic variation and fluctuation. They are all interrelated. 
You can hardly have balance without symmetry and pro- 
portion; and you can hardly have unity without balance. 
The entire domain of style and charm draws continually 
upon two elements—rhythmic and dynamic variation, As 
seen in the previous installment, these are to a ‘great 
degree the result of intuition, Everything that may be 
apprehended through physical" senses is scientific in na- 
ture and scope. Only that which is perceived—a spiritual 
hy-product—tends toward higher art values. You realize, 
then, that the entire process of musical interpretation is 
a highly complex and complicated one. 

If there were only one thing to attend to at any given 
time, all of us could be great artists; but there are num- 
erous considerations which must ever be kept in mind. 
A musical interpretation may thus conform to a number 
of given elements and yet he totally deficient in others. 
Unlike objects which may be perceived through the sense 
of sight, a tonal structure cannot be perceived in its en- 
tirety at any one moment. The art that appeals to the 


SIDNEY SILBER 


eye constitutes an excursion into space, while the tonal 
art constitutes an excursion in time. It is, therefore, 
justifiable to state that the variety of artistic interpreta- 
tions of any musical work is far greater than the repro- 
duction of anything perceivable through the eye, especially 
since one and the same interpreter cannot by any means 
exactly duplicate his renderings and their effect upon his 
listeners, even though he play a work twice in succession. 
Nor should he ever aim to do this. 


Reproduction and Re-creation 

The player-piano is a reproducer of music; the artist 
is a re-creator. Both reproduction and re-creation do, at 
times, dovetail. It is difficult to say with exactitude 
where reproduction leaves off and re-creation begins. 
That which makes the human being of great attainments 
a great re-creator of musical work is simply his sense of 
touch. This is as individual an attribute as the expres- 
sions of his face, his handwriting or any other emanation 
of his personality. Machine-made lace may be mathe- 
matically more precise and correct than hand-made lace, 
but it does not have the fine artistic “tone.” 


Tone and Touch 

Tone and touch are interdependent. If the artist’s me- 
chanical mastery reflects his intellectual capacity for 
precision, it is his tone which reveals the movements of 
his soul. While the best types of player-pianos give exact 
reproductions of an artist’s rhythmic fluctuations and, to 
a degree, his dynamic fluctuations, they do not, as yet, 
(and it is doubtful if they ever will) reproduce his touch. 
For that reason these wonderful devices never will super- 
sede the artist in action any more than the movie will 
kill the spoken drama. The piano hammer lies but a 
short distance from the strings. What an undefinable 
mystery underlies the manipulation of the key, setting up 
a momentum which fairly baffles all attempts at analysis! 
The pianist suffers a great handicap in not being able to 
determine the pitch; but what an infinite variety of sounds 
are possible from the standpoint of quantity and quality ! 
This very naturally brings us to a consideration of 


The Pedals 


Rubinstein very aptly called the pedals the very soul 
of the piano. No other musical instrument possesses ‘this 
highly ingenious device. Without the pedals, the piano 
would indeed be a barren affair. The manipulation of the 
keys requires the highest exercise of intellectual mastery ; 
the control of the pedals the highest exercise of mind 
and soul. While many a clever (intellectual) artist may 
possess head in playing the piano, he may be lacking to 
a great degree in soul. Such.a one will hardly ever pro- , 
duce great beauty of tone or tonal charm, 4 

The vital defect of most pianists is undoubtedly a lack 
of tonal charm. Music being essentially a lyric art, its 
highest ends are defeated if it lacks in sensuousness. To 
use the pedals continually produces pre- 
cisely as colorless a product as not to use 
them at all, The student, then, who is not 
directed to look into the well-known phe- 
nomenon of sympathetic vibration and over- 
tones has little chance of wnderstanding the 
soul of the piano or producing a significant 
artistic result. The teacher who suppresses, 
ignores or neglects discussion and demon- 
stration along these lines is criminally stunt- 
ing the growth of his or her pupils. There 
are “common decencies” in pedal usage 
which all students may learn, irrespective of 
degree of talent. These should be mastered 
as soon as a fair degree of fluency in read- 
ing notes is acquired. The French have a 
very apt saying: C’est le ton qui. fait la 
musique—which, translated, means, “Tt is 
the tone which makes music.” Without the 


pedals the piano would hardly have a 
“tone.” 


Hearing Yourself as Others Hear You 


You must, therefore, strive to hear your- 
self as others hear you, else you are 
destined to waste your best feelings antl 
emotions on wrong or even bad sounds, 
You get out of the piano precisely what you 
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put into it—whether® consciously, unconsciously or sub- 
consciously. To trust to impulse alone in musical ex- 
pression is just as bad as having no impulse at all. The 
“hit or miss” method usually results in missing, He 
who trusts to luck invariably has bad duck. It is just 
as important for the aspiring pianist to hear himself as 
others hear him as it is for the actor to see himself as 
others see him. The analogy, in fact, between these two 
re-creative arts is striking. 


Practice and Study 

Rubinstein once aptly said: “Practice implies move- 
ments of the fingers; study implies movements of the 
soul.” Various temperaments have various approaches to 
their mentalities and thus of making impressions upon 
the brain. The individual must find for himself the best 
and most convenient ways of impressing himself. It is 
not a matter of how many hours you practice or study 
but it is important how well you study. Above all, do 
not have the mistaken notion that long-continued periods 
will avail you as much as a number of short periods well 
distributed over the day. Remember that the human brain 
is like a storage battery. You cannot charge it in a few 
minutes. It requires at least twenty-four hours to charge 
properly a battery. Little by little the charge grows and 
finally is retained, ready for service. So, too, with the 
brain. Driblets of knowledge and information are con- 
veyed to the brain; the aggregate then becomes very im- 
pressive. Remeimber that the mighty oak sprang from an 
acorn. Never work against Nature (for you will have to 
pay a penalty) ; always work with her and you will reap 
benefits and blessings. 


Interpretation 

Realize, once for all, that there is no one and only 
correct or artistic way to interpret any musical composi- 
tion. The teacher who imposes so-called “traditional 
readings” is invariably looking backward. Briefly, it is 
the conception of style that marks the artist in his re- 
creation of the essential tendency and spirit of a musical 
work, Style and charm are dependent upon two factors: 
rhythmic and dynamic variety as expressed through the 
medium of beautiful tone production. Without an exact 
knowledge of metrics and phrasing, and without definite 
accentuation, there can be no vivid and compelling 
rhythm, Above all else you must emancipate yourself 
from the rigors of the bar line and strict (metronomic) 
time. Declamation (speech) is needed—not articulation. 
There is indeed an interesting analogy between 


Piano Study and Photography 
Both of them are arts of suggestion rather than of 
representation. Here is one analogy: 


Photography Piano Playing © 
Lens Eye 
Focus. Concentration 
Light Enlightenment 
Plate Brain 
Development Study and Practice 


Printing and Re-printing Repetition 

What a vast field for the exploitation of individual 
traits and gifts do these fields offer! We have the com- 
mercial photographer and the artist-photographer, who, 
gifted With the finest sense of perception and spirituality, 
together with psychological intuition, senses the personal- 
ity and temperament of his subjects. By means of 
“illumination” he depicts and portrays character, His 
“finish” reveals his style, taste and personal technic. So, 
too, with the manipulation of the keyboard. The pianist 
may become a mere automaton, a strummer, bungler or 
a poet whose tonal messages and creations have epic and 
dramatic values, Here is a field of kaleidoscopic variety, 
offering subtle allurements for all ages and temperaments, 
requiring the interplay of all the faculties with which 
man is endowed—all for the purpose of taking man out 
of his humdrum, mechanical, daily existence into the 
realm of the ideal—a mean of spiritual, emotional and 
intellectual refreshment. 


The Open Mind 

More important than an artist’s technic is his tendency. 
There are styles in piano playing as there are in musical 
composition. Styles change. It is imperative for for- 
ward-looking individuals to keep abreast of the times. 
Avoid conventionality. 

Revere the past, value the present; but always look 
toward the future. 

Maintain an open mind, liberal, susceptible and eager 
for all improvements @nd advances. Only in this manner 
is individual or collective progress effected. If you were 
not called or chosen to he a pathfinder, you can at least 
maintain that attitude of mind which gladly examines 
every new phenomenon without fear or prejudice. The 
radical is just as necessary to the growth of art as he 
is to political reform movements. Do ot forget that the 


conservative of today was yesterday's radical; today’s 
majority was yesterday's minority. Those masters, now 
acclaimed great, were once quite ignominiously maligned. 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. ‘ 


Self-Help Test Questions on Mr. 
Silber’s Article 
1. What is the most important consider- 
ation in piano playing? 
2. What is rhythm? 


3. What is the relation of rhythm to mu- 
sical expression? ; 


4. What relation have touch and tone? 
5. Whatare the secrets of style and charm? 
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What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 


Writing Music 
I wisn I could impress upon the teacher the true value 
of ‘writing music, as an aid to learning to observe. Even 
five minutes a day, for the first month, does wonders 
towards impressing on the child’s mind the layout and 


make-up of the Grand Staff; the different kinds (values) ~ 


of notes and rests, and other features of musical nota- 
tion. Try it, and see for yourself. 


Slurs 
Explain slurs carefully. The first note of a slur is 
usually accented and the last note somewhat shortened. 
Thus, 


No.4 


LEE 
= is played = =| 


Their correct meaning and execution is essential; and 
the pupils enjoy their performance. In slow tempo have 
the first note played with the down arm touch and the 
second note played with the up arm touch. 

The long slur line is a command to play the notes 
underneath it in good legato. 

Use the following little study for daily practice. It 
is splendid for the touch and for keeping a relaxed con- 
dition throughout the arms. 


Ex.2 


Ee = = 


come,|falling, 


Falling, |fa'ling, {here we falling, Jnow its. |done, 


—— SEER SEE shoal 


Importance of Phrasing 

Now we come to the most important subject in music 
—interpretatively speaking—phrasing. Just as, techni- 
cally, the entire basis of piano playing is Controlled 
Relaxation; so, musically or zsthetically speaking, our 
interpretation of a piece is dependent upon our knowl- 
edge of phrasing. 

The following illustration furnishes abundant proof 
that the study of punctuation is too important to be 
neglected. With one style of punctuation we have the 
following statement: 

“Every lady in this land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet. 
And this is true without deceit.” 

By a slight change of punctuation the true meaning 

becomes apparent ; 
“Every lady in this land 
Hath twenty nails; upon each hand 
Five; and twenty on hands and feet. 
And this is true, without deceit.” 

Now play any piece of music, phrasing it both cor- 
rectly and incorrectly. Observe the difference in the 
effect. 


Phrasing 

What is a phrase. and what is phrasing? 

“A phrase is a musical sentence.” 

“Phrasing is punctuation applied to music.” 

If music is a language—a language of the emotions— 
it must express something. How? By punctuation or 
phrasing. ; ‘ 

Let us go back to our definition: “A phrase is a musi- 
cal sentence.” What is a sentence? A sentence is a col- 
lection of words expressing a complete thought. Correct. 
What is a phrase? Substitute “notes” for “words,” and 
we have: “A phrase is a collection of notes expressing a 
complete musical thought.” By joining st veral sentences 
together we form a story; and, likew in music, by join- 
ing several phrases together we have a musical story or 


“piece.” 


How Can We Recognize a Phrase 
By the long curved line over or under the notes, called 
the “phrase line.” Most modern beginners’ hooks are 
very carefully phrased; and the curved line is used to 
denote the phrase instead of being used as a slur. Show 
the pupil how a certain number of notes (underneath the 
slur) denotes a phrase Just as, at the end of a sentence 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Section III. 


in reading, the pupil is taught to let his voice “fall” or 
“drop;” likewise in music he should be shown that at 
the end of a phrase he should take up his hand—break 
the melody line. Thus, the following is written: 


Ex.3 


———— 
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Did you find my | Ted-dy Bear?] I dont sce him} an- y-where. 
Leg = = = 


and played 


Ex.4 
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When to Start Phrasing 

When should we begin teaching phrasing? 

When does the child at school learn his first sentence? 
Do his teachers wait several years, have to learn vocabu- 
lary all the time, and finally introduce him to a sentence? 
“No, How silly!” you say. A child attending a modern 
school is first taught the thought or sentence—later, the 
individual word. He frequently is in school several 
months before he knows the entire alphabet in sucession. 
And so it should be in music, but seldom is, How fre- 
quently we find children who have been studying music 
for several years, without even the slightest conception 
of what a phrase is! 

Teach the child the musical thought, or phrasing, 
from the very beginning. Have him to memorize or 
practice every little exercise or piece, phrase by phrase. 
not measure by measure. (Some of the more “advanced” 
of modern thinkers aleng musical lines advocate doing 
away with bars as they have a tendency to cause the pupil 
to think measures instead of phrases.) 


Interest Aroused Through Phrasing‘ 

Just as some few scholars at school read along in a 
monotone, never seeing a period or a comma, so the 
majority of pianists play. And, we may add, the begin- 
ners in piano-playing are no worse offenders than a great 
portion of the so-called advanced players. The latter 
race through a Beethoven sonata displaying no more idea 
of developing its themes and phrasings than would a sew- 
ing machine. What is the use of talking “rhetorical 
pauses” to such a person? 

At the risk of being accused of reiteration, I must re- 
affirm that in a large class in which this method is 
followed the poor pupils are the exception instead of the 
rule. Why? On account of their interest in the subject. 
Why are they interested? Because, from the very 
beginning they understand what they are trying to do. 
They are striving to translate words into sounds. They 
are trying to play phrases from the very first lesson; and 
they understand phrasing. 


Tune in One Hand—Accompaniment in the Other 
The average pupil, at the end of several lessons, wi 
be ready for the next step—the playing of a tune in one 
hand and its accompaniment in the other. 
No.5 


Accompaniment gy 


Tt may be explained thus: When a violinist plays a 
“tune” or solo, he has someone to play the accompaniment 
for him, “Whom should you hear more distinctly—the 
violinist or the pianist?”—asks the pupil. “The violin- 
ist, of course,” he ansy The same with a singer and 
an accompanist. The singer should be heard distinctly 
and the accompaniment should be kept in the background. 
But, it should be explained, we pianists have to do our 
own accompanying. We have to play the melody with 
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one hand and the accompaniment with the other. In 
other words, we have to do the work of two people at 
once. 

The pupil should first play the melody while the teacher 
plays the accompaniment pp; then vice versa, If the 
pupil plays the accompaniment too loud the teacher 
should refuse to sing (play) with him. Tell him you 
cannot “sing” unless you have a soft accompaniment. 
When each hand can be played easily, try them together, 
bringing out the melody well above its accompaniment. 
Pupils enjoy work with a definite object—rambling in the 
dark is what they do not like, Cease complaining abgut 
the bad pupils (“uninterested” is what it amounts to) ; 
look within and see if your work has been done correctly. 
Are you competent? If not, read, study, work—not on 
advanced repertoire, but on “How to Teach,” Think. 
Experiment. Try to arouse the interest of your students. 
And last but not least, go to your Public Library and get 
out a tew books on Psychology; and study them, Have 
you read “The Montessori Mother” by Dorthy Canfield 
Fisher? Apply to your music teaching the lessons taught 
therein. 


Review Work 
By the end of the second month the pupil should be 
able to drop reviewing the very first lessons and should 


begin this work farther on in the book. 
e 
First Technical Work 

When the pupil has mastered eight or ten exercises like 
the last illustration, call a halt! Review, not from the 
beginning of the book, but the last eight or ten exercises 
studied. Work these up until they can be played easily 
and with freedom, 

While on this review, do not assign new work in the 
book, but take advantage of this opportunity to begin 
technical work. 


Crossing Exercise 

The “Crossing Exercise” as given below is excellent 
preparation for scale playing. Put the thumb under 
quickly and softly. Play with high raised fingers and a 
deep, full tone. Tell the little children that the thumb is 
a burglar and the fingers are policemen. The thumb 
sneaks in (softly) and hides underneath the hand 
(quick thumb). ‘ 


No.G- Crossing Exercises 
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Value of Scales 

The value of scales for technical practice is a question 
for individual decision. Just as “Practice does not make 
perfect,” so it is with scales. Practicing scales with bad 
crossings or had hand positions is positively detrimental 
to the pupil. Ask yourself, “Why do T practice scales?” 
The usual thought “To strengthen the fourth and 
fifth fingers (to equalize the touch, in other words) and 
for putting the thumb under and the third and fourth 
fingers over.” Is this correct? 

Take the C scale, two octaves, for example. Fifteen 
tones are played. In those fifteen tones we use the fourth 
finger twice and the fifth finger once—and we are sup- 
posed to be playing scales to strengthen the fourth and 
fifth fingers. To cross the thumb under three times we 
play fifteen notes, Is this efficiency? What would you 
think of a person who traveled fifteen mile | 
place three miles away. 

What, then, should we do. Use trill exercises for the 
fourth and fifth fingers, or the following: 
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Do not understand me not to believe in scale practice, 
because I do—in moderation—but not for equalizing 
the fingers, not for the benefits to be derived from the 
crossings. The following is a modern method of scale 
study and gets results. 


The Scale 
There is but one major scale. A scale may be begu> on 
any of the twelve keys (black and white) on the piano; 
but the pattern remains the same. 


Whole Steps and Half Steps 
From one key to the next, if there is a key between 
(black or white), is a whole step. If there is no key 
between, it is a half step. Allow a whole lesson for drill- 
ing on whole and half steps. 


Building the Scales 
Draw the following pattern in the pupil's notebook and 
write, “The major scale consists of cight tones, the last 
being the same as the first.” 

1 whole 2 whole 3 half 4 whole 5 whole 6 whole 7 half 8 
step step step step step step step 
FBromione to two........... is a whole step. 
is a whole step. 
a half step. 
a whole step. 
a whole step. 


From three to four 
From four to five. 
From five to six.. 
From six to seven ..is a whole step. 
From seven to cight.......is a half step. 

All are whole steps except three to four and seven to 
eight. These are half-steps. Teach the pupil to build 
this scale, beginning on each of the twelve keys. Do not 
expect him to learn to play them with correct fingering; 
that would be asking entirely too much for one lesson, 
While learning to build them, and for several weeks after- 
ward, the pupil should count aloud—not “one, two, three, 
four,” but “one whole step, two whole steps and a half 
step, one whole step, two whole steps, three whole steps 
and a half step.” 

The keyboard must be made to fit the pattern—not the 
pattern changed to fit the keyboard. The pattern remains 
the same. When a major scale can be built beginning 
on any of the twelve keys (generally one or two lessons), 
then and not till then assign a certain number for practice. 
For convenience in fingering, divide them into three 
groups: 

First group: C, G, D, A, E. 

Second group: F, B-flat, E-flat, A-flat. 

Third group: B, F-sharp, D-flat, G-flat. 


Scale Practice 
Tf the preparatory exercise (crossing) has been faith- 
fully practiced, as it should for several lessons, the pupil 
is now ready for his first scales—not scale. Assign C, G, 
D, A, E, each hand alone, one octave. As the second 
finger plays its note the thumb should move under the 
hand quickly and be prepared to play its note. 


Recite Signature 

Before playing each scale the pupil should recite the 
following formula: “C major scale—signature no sharps 
or flats.” He then plays the C major scale. 

Next scale, recite: “G major scale—signature one 
sharp, ‘F’ sharped.” This is then played; and so with the 
others. i 

When group one can be played easily, hands alone, 
assign group two (the flats), each hand alone, and have 
group one practiced with hands together. Later, group 
three. Always have the pupil recite the key signature 
before playing. This prevents halting and stuttering. 

After several weeks on the one octave forms, teach 
group three in two octaves, then group two (two octaves). 
and last of all, group one. If the pupil has trouble with 
the latter, have them play nine tones for a week or two 
hefore extending them to two octaves. This familiarizes 
the second crossing, and is a great help. 


‘Transposing 

Just as soon as able to play easily the twelve major 
keys—one octave, hands together (it should take at the 
outside ten lessons from the beginning of the scale prac- 
tice) transpose each exercise into all twelve major keys. 
Tf the instruction book you use is written in five finger 
position it will be a joy, as the transposition will be easy. 
Be careful fo begin your transposition work on an exer- 
cise in five finger position 


“Both diet and exercise are of first importance to the 
artist who wishes to give his best to the world. 
As to exercise, I find that piano practicing, if properly 
i ides < arcise I seem to need.” 
ortaken, provides all the exercise 
sl — Percy GRAINGER. 


its component subdivis 


Editorial 
‘What is a Phrase ? 


(Comment on Mr. Williams’ Definition) 


Ir is necessary to have editorial dugouts when the sub- 
ject of musical nomenclature is discussed. For instance, 
the author of this article asserts that “A Phrase is,a 
Musical Sentence;” “A Phrase is a collection of notes 
expressing a complete thought.” In this he has the con- 
firmation of no less an authority than Dr. Percy Goet- 
schius, who says, “Perhaps the most correct definition is 
that the term phrase is equivalent to ‘sentence’ and repre- 
sents the smallest musical section that expresses a com- 
plete idea; not necessarily wholly finished, and therefore 
independent of other adjoining phrases, but at least as 
complete in itself as the ordinary brief sentence in gram- 
mar with its subject, predicate and object” [Lessons in 
Music Form]. J. H. Cornell, in his Musical Form, based 
upon Ludwig Bussler's Musikalische Form Lehre, de- 
scribes a phrase thus: “Every extension of a musical 
thought io four measures other than any such extension 
already noticed constitutes a Phrase or Tetrameter.” 
Later in the work he describes a motive (or motif), which 
is really what most people regard as a phrase, W, S, B. 
Mathews, for instance, specifically says, in his Outline of 
Musical Form, “The Phrase is a fragment of melody 
having a well-determined motion and repose. The phrase 
always makes sense, but not complete sense.” Thomas 
Tapper, in his First Year Analysis, describes the period 
as being divisible into two parts, each called a phrase. 
Thus the period expresses the complete musical thought 
and the phrases compose it. Bertenshaw, an Englinsh 
authority, in his Rhythm, Analysis and Musical Thought 
says, “A sentence is a passage which ends with a perfect 
cadence and which consists of two or more parts called 
phrases.” 

Dr. Dunstan, a celebrated English authority, recognizing 
the various opinions upon the definition of g phrase 
states: “It is difficult to see how a whole musical sen- 
tence can fairly be called a phrase in the modern sense - 
but the whole terminology of musical form is almost 
hopelessly vague and indefinite and hardly two authorities 
agree completely as to the meaning of the terms used,” = 

Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylys 
defines a phrase in his musical dictionary ; “T, 
an incomplete musical sentence.” Louis C, El 
other hand, in his dictionary calls it “A sh 
sentence; a musical thought or idea.” 

The great Grove dictionary gives the definitior 
Hubert Parry thus: “One of the smallest items ; 
divisions which distinguish a musical work, ines 
there are distinct portions marked off by Closes lik fae 
stops and half closes like stops of less emphasis the aa 
happens in airs, tunes, themes, etc.) the complete nee 
sions are generally called periods and the lesser ape cst 
phrases. The word is not and can hardly he Mee ahacns 
much exactness and uniformity; for sometimes wth 
may be all, as it were, contained in one breath 
times subordinate divisions may be very clear 

All this confusion is unfortunate, Afte 
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Weeding out Mistakes 


By Rena I. Carver 
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How Music Found Its Way Into American Public Schools 


In order to understand the introduction of music into 
the Public Schools in the United States it is necessary to 
know something of the manner in which the place of 
music has changed with the factors controlling education. 

The first phase may be called the Religious. This was 
a period when music was influenced by the fact that all 
education was connected with the Church and the teacher 
was the priest. The second phase may be called the hu- 
manitarian. This was the period in which came the 
growth of democratic influence of the 18th Century. The 
third phase may be called the Social-Economic, upon 
which we are now entering. During the first part of the 
19th century four men especially were controlling factors 
in the music situation in Europe. Their influence spread 
to this country also. 

Hans Grorc Nacett (1773-1836), composer and teacher 
of music. Born in a village in the canton of Zurich. He, 
in 1810, with M. T. Pfeiffer, published—Die Gesang— 
bildungslehre nach Pestalossishen Grundsatsen (Theory 
of Instruction in Singing on Pestalozzian Principles). 
This work had considerable influence on the introduction 
of singing as a regular school subject both in Europe and 
the United States, where it was introduced hy W. Ge 
Woodbridge and Lowell Mason. 

Gurtame Louis Witnetm was director of music in 
the municipal schools of Paris, beginning 1819. Thou- 
sands of students passed through his class and went out 
to found singing schools. 

Mr. Hullah in England, on February 1, 1841, opened a 
school to teach schoolmasters of day and Sunday schools 
yocal music. It is said that 25,000 pupils passed through 
his classes. 

Jowann Hetyricn PesTaozz1 (1746-1827). It is taken 
for granted that the reader knows the remarkable history 
of Pestalozzi’s influence in education. However, Pesta- 
lozzi’s influence upon music education has not been 
stressed as it might be. Pestalozzi’s method of teach- 
ing music was as follows: (1) To teach sounds be- 
fore signs; to make the child sing before he learns the 
written notes or names. (2) To lead him to observe by 
hearing effects instead of explaining these things to 
him, (3) Teaching one thing at a time. Rhythm, melody 
end expression are taught and practiced separately before 
the child is called to the difficult task of attending to all 
things at once. (4) In making them practice each step 
until they are master of it before passing to the next. (5) 
Giving of theory and principles of practice as an intro- 
duction from it. (6) The analyzing and practicing of the 
elements of articulate sound in order to apply them to 
music. 

‘The above are the principles of teaching music which 
Pestalozzi worked out in his various experimental schools. 
We shall see later how men came from America to sec 
Pestalozzi teach and get acquainted with Nageli, who was 
associated with Pestalozzi in music work and whose 
articles on music appeared in the Weekly for Human 
Education sponsored by Pestalozzi from 1807 to 1821. 

This popular teaching of music idea spread to America 
in very direct ways. We shall see the influence of Europe 
on early American Music as we outline the characteristic 
periods of music in the United States. 


Music in America Before 1830 


The period up to 1880 in America was 2, preparation for 
Publie School Music. Tt developed ont of private instruction 
under such men as Gottlieb Graupuer, who was the first 
imported teacher in Boston, a German trained musician, 
and G. K. Jackson from Bngland. | Singing schools wer 
alsy started and these had for their purpose the improve- 
ment of chureh music by teaching youths and adults to 
sing by note rather than by rote as was the former custom. 
(hese singing schools were stimulated by private instruc- 
tion, and interest in c¢ urch music growing out of the crude 
psulmody of the Puritans. y, ; 

‘the first formal Singing Socie! that we know of was 
organized at Strougton, Mass., 1 The Handel nd Haydn 
Society was organized in 1815. With this int st in pri- 
yate instruction and singing schools, came efforts to t 
chi In 1824 nf Boston Mr. N. 0. Gould organi 
cla : children. William Tuckey in 1 at Trinit 
Church, N. ¥., had organized clisses for children. In 15 
Lowell Mason came to Boston and his efforts along this line 
will be told in detail later in this article. 4 : 

he fact is, New England was, in the period before 18 
the center of primitive mu Here and there ft priy 
teacher had come from Burope. The music of the Chu 
was in a poor plight, Phere were only a few song book 
ind the miugical notation was not the ind that we know 
now. Instead of notes there were letters or odd shup sd sym- 
hols. (he book most used was probably Aintworth’s Psniter 
and also Steinhold and Wopkins’ reyised Bay Psalin Book. 
Seventy editions of the Bay Psnim Book were used in one 
contury. Other books in order of thelr appearance were, 
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John Tufts’, 1712, a second one by John Tufts, date uncer- 
tain, e by Cotton Mather 1718, Walter's book, 1721, and 
Bailey’s Book, 1762. In the churches the music vw ined 
out,” that is, read and sung a line at a tim This condition 
of church music as. well as in general w: H 
the early attitude of the Pu The Puritans destro 
rgans, Music books, dissolved church choirs and chased musi- 
out of the organ galle Music was the invention of 
the devil and they s ony luring invitations to 
struction, The Calvinistic idea the repression as 
I vful and artist incts. Parker says 

his condition, “All phas ere neglected by the 
Puritans habitually regarded religion and beauty 

S, This same attitude (in addition to anti- 
the neglect of music in the chureh ser- 
re was deemed reprehensible, 
f “bewitching the mind with 
In_ the 17th century iging grew so un- 
y England that only ne eight or ten tunes 
were in genet se. ‘There were places where only the name 
of the tune was miliar, the music having been “miserably 
nd twisted and quavered int horrible medley 


tortured 
of confused sounds and disorde This neglect of 
“with the interest 


musie by the Puritans contras! 
in music which was continued in Germany, where the sub- 
jeet generally occupied an important place in the elementary 
school curriculum. 


Concluding this section on Music in America before 
1830, it will be seen that notwithstanding all the obstacles 
the colonists were really beginning to make progress dur- 
ing the latter half of the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 19th, They were singing in choruses music that 
was in the fugal style and also in the various parts. The 
church music and singing was improved and interest in 
music stimulated the writing of new tunes and tune 
and private instruction together with public singing 

and congregational singing in the church and 
prepared the way for the introduction of Music into 
the Public Schools, 


Introduction of Music Into the Public Schools 

In New York, 1835, Darius E. Jones taught for:some 
time in one of the schools with sufficient success to insure 
permission to continue at the option of the local board, 
provided no expense was incurred and regular studies 
were not interfered with. No permanent recognition, how- 
ever, was given till 1853. 

In Boston, then, was the earliest recognition, officially, 
of the introduction of music into the schools. We shall 
give the history of the introduction into the schools from 
several angles by citing the history of the men who had 
most to do with. We have seen that European influence 
was a factor in the preliminary period; but now we shall 
see the direct influence of Pestalozzi upon the men who 
went to study his methods. 


ice, Since alla 
ehureh musie was 
syrene’s sound,” 


common in Ne 


W. C. Woodbridge (1794-1845) 
early 


one of the American 


travellers 


turned to Burope 
Tt is said he s. 
berg. He w: ly interested in the study of vocal music 
and at the fir ting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion in 1830 he read an important paper on the Pestalozzian 
method of teaching music. From 1831 to 1889 he published 
important articles on musie in the American Annals of Hdu- 
cation. 

Tt was Woodbridge who_first interested Lowell Mason in 
the work of Pestalozazi. Mr. Barnard has this to say of 
Woodbridge; “He was, if not the very first, one of the 
eurliest writers in fayor of instruction in the studies of 
physiology, and voeal music, into our schools. THe drew from 
behind the counter of a country store, and introduced into 
the higher sphere in which he has done so great and useful 
work, the celebrated Lowell Mason, a service which alone 
would have made him a public benefactor,” 


Horace Mann (1796-1859) 


Lowell Mason became associated with Horace Mann in 
the year 1837; and since Horace Mann had a direct influ- 
ence upon the teaching ideals of Lowell Mason we will 
give here a brief sketch of his influence. 

Music was introduced into the schools of Boston at 
about the time of Horace Mann’s entrance upon his duties 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. It is said by several writers that Mr. Mann, through 
his aid to Lowell Mason, made it possible to make vocal 
music a feature of public school work. During his office 
Horace Mann issued Twelve Reports on the conditions of 
Education in Massachusetts and elsewhere, together with 
discussions of the aims purposes and means of education. 
After the Sixth report was out Horace Mann went to 
Europe and visited Great Britain, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. His Seventh report embodies the 
results of his trip abroad and the significant thing is that 
he included a few pages on Vocal Music, pp. 126-128, and 
said that he wished for more space to discuss the subject. 


there. 
Tellen- 


This was the year 1844. In his Eighth report, 1845, he 
devoted pages 117-153 on Vocal Music in the Schools. In 
this he tells of music being taught in New Orleans. It is 
important for us to see that a man was in office who knew 
the importance of what Mason was attempting to do. 


Lowell Mason (1792-1872) 


Lowell Mason is considered the Father of Public 
School Music. He was born in Medfield, Mass., January 
8, 1792. He taught in the district schools of Massachu- 
setts and then went to Georgia, where he taught music 
and conducted choirs and singing societies. In 1826 he 
came to Boston trying to find publishers and was discov- 
ered by Woodbridge. One account says he gave lectures 
ee churches in Boston on the subject of Music in 
1826. _ Through Mr. Woodbridge, Mason became inter- 
ested in the Pestalozzian movement and went to Switzer- 
land (1837) to study the work of Nageli and Pfeiffer. 
He brought home with him a collection of Swiss and 
German school books containing class music and songs. 
AT, 3 : 

W oodbridge also helped Mason out by making transla- 
tions of the important works of foreign men. It was 
also in the year 1827 that Mason became associated with 
Horace Mann, who helped influence him to go abroad. 
During the same twelve years that Horace Mann was in 
office, Lowell Mason trained teachers of common school 
music in the institutes and normal schools of Massachu- 
setts. “His long continued work as a practical teacher, 
his rare tact in developing the vital principles of instruc- 
tion, his sympathy with youth and childhood, and the per- 
fect simplicity and elementary character of his teaching, 
gave him an indescribable power over his audience.” 

Tn 1832, however, Mason, with the aid of William 
James Webb, organized the Boston Academy of Music. 
Tn 1834 the Academy published a “Manual of the Boston 
Academy of Music,” 236 pages, prepared by Mason. 
Mason and Webb started young people’s classes and chil- 
dren’s singing classes which met with such success that 
public school instruction in music came as a natural se- 
quence. In the preface of the Manual mentioned above, 
Mason went on record as saying that the hoped “music 
would at no distant day take rank among the branches 
of common school education.” 

One account says that Mason and other officials of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music prevailed upon the School Board of 
Boston, January 17, 1832, to adopt the following resolution : 
“Resolved, That one school from each district be selected for 
the introduction of systematic instyuetion in vocal musie 
under the direction of 2 committee to consist of one from 
each district and two from the standing committees.” These 
recommendations were not carried out, but much interes 
was aroused. Several states wrote letters inquiring about 
the procedure. The Third Annual report of the Boston 
Academy of Music tells of letters from Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, Maryland, New York, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts, 

In 1836 a second proposal was presented to the School 
Committee by the officials of the Academy, among whom 
was Mr, Samuel A. Bliot (father of President Hmeritus Bliot 
of Harvard), who was president of the Academy throughout 
its existence from 1833-4 Mr. Bliot, who had been a mem- 
ber of the School Committce, enthusiastically supported the 
proposition ; and while he was mayor of Boston and then 
chairman ex-officio of the board for three years, 1887-3¢ 
The above proposition, presented to the Committee, urged 
the propriety of making music a public school study. The 
Heport as qhocep taney) the Batigot Committee, September 
Sth, 1837, but the City Council failed to make y 0. 
priation. BAEE-ERY) SEDED- 
ie a same ae April, Mason had gone to 
Surope and returned in ictober ; and now, without the 
appropriation, Mason consented to give instruction gratis 
for a year in the Hawes School, South Boston, A cur- 
rent publication says, “The beautiful succcess of Mr 
Mason’s experiment dispelled all doubts and removed all 
hesitation.” All obstacles seem to have 1 vere 
and on August 28, 1838, tl . paneer 
any acta the re D ue fe ae th Was basse 

ally e xperimen: ra 
] Mason was Bical in cha uae a 
Pe eee charge, 1838, permanently. He 
kept the place till 1841. Musical Tract No, 1 published 
by the Boston Academy of Music, an evangelizing docu- 
ment which contained the full report of the Select Com 
mittee and an account of the steps leading to the intros 
duction of school music in Boston, ends thus: “May it 
speedily be intr as r na a 
peedily be introduced as a branch of school instruction 


into every town and village in the land.” 


Period From 1840 to the Present 
There are few historical records for this period and 
the following pages will he a preliminary sketch of Wik 
could be gathered here and there. Cubberly gives a little 
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history in a quotation having to do with Pestalozzian 
methods of teaching. “When it (the Pestalozzian A BC 
method) is applied to the new subjects of writing, draw- 
ing and music, which really came in as elementary school 
subjects after about 1845 in Massachusetts, and more 
‘| generally only with the Oswego work after 1860, we get 
| this Pestalozzian principle in its extreme form. In music 
much drill was put on tone studies, scales and reading 
notes, but without much real singing.” 

From Boston the public school music idea spread to 
other States and we have noted the States that wrote 
letters inquiring about the plan in Boston. 

After Boston music was introduced in the public 
schools of the following cities in the following order. 
These dates are in many cases disputed, but they will 
show the general tendency and direction of the move- 
ment: 1838 Boston; 1840 Pittsburgh; 1843 Buffalo; 1845 
New Orleans; 1846 Cincinnati; 1848 Providence; 1848 
Chicago; 1851 Cleveland; 1853 Louisville; 1852 St. Louis: 
1852 San Francisco; 1858 Salem, Massachusetts; 1859 
Baltimore; 1866 Lowell, Mass.; 1867 Washington, D, C.; 
! . 1870 Madison, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Manchester, 
N. H.; Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia; Worcester, 
Mass., and Portland, Maine. The dates of these last 
named cities are only approximate. 

Tn Cincinnati, Lowell Mason's brother, T. B. Mason, 
organized classes similar to those in Boston, which even- 
tuated in the introduction of regular instruction into the 
public schools under the direction of William Colburn. 
Another account says that the Aikens, either Charles or 
his son, Walter, have been connected there with public 


school music since 1846. 

Some sources may be mentioned in which the student of 
this subject will find meager material. (1) The addresses 
ef the Musie Teachers’ National Association have some few 
historical facts in them from time to time. The M. T. N. A. 


was founded by Theodore Presser, of Delaware, Ohio. Mr, 
Presser called Mr. Warren into conference and formulated 
~ a program. Founded 1876 (Dana, William If a) RoEN LAG; 
pe 1 Only account of founding able to 1 The M. 
Un - joined N. B. A. and was given a spi 1 department 
in i. A. in 5 at Madison, Wisconsin + AL Re- 
port 1885, p. 369. of the M. 
lished till 1906.) 
r the practices in Germany, “N: 
tion of Science” 1840, (3 
the N. bh. A Eben 
Tourjee (1884-91) was a self-educated man and author of 
“Music in the Public Schools,” and the “Chureh Choir.” 


eation, p. 617. 
tion, 1871, p. 
mate of the 


yy means 
This account is given in the 
A 


eG 
ount in N. BE. 
3. Owen, Chair- 
MOT. NYA, 


a port before the Dept. of M of N. 
conditions in cities over 4000 population, 
A. Report, 1889, p. 62 (7) In 1 Mr. 
man of the Publ hool Commi. n 

made a report before N. B.A. on 1008 cit 5000 or more 
in population, Account in N. B. A, Report, hh Gs eae 
1911 Baldwin made a report before the M. T. N. A. on Music 
in the H Report of M. Tl. N. A, 1911, p. 217. (9) In 
1914 Fra Ss M. Dickey made a report on Musie before the 
M. T. N. A., in which’ some of the early history is traced. 


Self-Test Questions Upon 
Dr. Hillbrand’s Article 


1. What four men in Europe were the con- 
trolling factors of the educational 
music situation during the first part of 
the Nineteenth Century ? 


2. When was the first formal singing society 
in the United States organized ? 


3. How did the Puritans regard religion and 
music ? 


4, What was the attitude of the great edu- 
cator Horace Mann toward music ? 


5. In which American city was music first 
introduced into the public schools ? 


Do you approve of the Self-Test 
Questions we are adding at the 
end of articles? 


Do you want us to continue them? 


Do you take The Etude for self-study? 


We should be glad to have the opinion 
of our readers on this subject. 


Scales in a Nutshell 
By Teresa L. Gurney 


As a rule, scales in music are difficult. for the young 
pupil to learn unless he understands the why and where. 
fore of their formation. Where asked how many sharps 
the B Major scale contains or how many flats there are 
in the F Major scale, many students are unable to 
answer without consulting either their note books or scale 
books. Many of these have studied for years and admit 
that at one time they played and even memorized all the 
scales, but soon forgot them. This is evidently due to the 
fact that they were denied a full explanation of scales 
and consequently they always seemed vague and uninter- 
esting. They merely took for granted what the sca 
hook revealed, 

Few persons are able to repeat, word 


ules and 


sharps and 
mind, 
accurately 
For the benefit 
how to learn cas 
stance, keep j 
add GCF and we 
of sharps 
ward and the re 


flats. 
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for word, 2 
paragraph of perhaps fifty words after the first reading ea Roman numeral 
or so. However, to repeat the main facts or object of fer as the scale 
the article is simple enough for the average person tH Erce SF pitch exis, 
is the same with learning scales in music. é eee Gr instance 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon question 
Theory, History, etc., 


problems pertaining to Musical 


department. 


Use of the Pedal 


T Have been a student of music for about six years and 
am able to play fifth or sixth grade pieces, but my 
teacher tells me that I don’t pedal correctly. 


She is always si my playing sounds 
“thick” and that i $ san-eut as it should 
be, I myself realize that this is true, but T don't 
know how to remedy it. Could you give me a 


suggestion, please?—L. 8. 


When the right-hand pedal—to which you of course 
refer—is depressed, it lifts all the dampers from the 
strings, so that the latter continue to sound as Jong as 
their vibration lasts, or until the pedal is released again. 
Hence this pedal should be used only so long as the tones 
blend agreeably. Generally speaking, therefore, the 
pedal should be raised with each change of harmony, also 
whenever two tones of he melody would otherwise un- 
pleasantly clash. 

But it is even more important to depress the pedal at 
precisely the right point. In playing a succession of 
legato chords, for instance, the tone of each overlaps 
slightly that of the one following, so that if the pedal be 
depressed exactly as one of the chords is played, this 
chord will be heard disagreeably mixed with the one 
which preceded it. Try playing the first two measures 
of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, putting down the pedal 
exactly with each chord and releasing it a little hefore 
the next is sounded, You will have a discordant mixture 


in eack case: 


Ex.t 


Having thus discovered one of the chief causes of bad 
pedal effects, let us see how to remedy them. First, you 
must learn to depress the pedal well after sounding a 
chord, so that the danger of catching notes of the chord 
just -before it may be avoided. I suggest the following 
exercise as an excellent one for cultivating this desirable 


habit: 
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Play up the scale slowly, using but one finger and strik- 
ing ed ch key firmly. Count two beats to each note, de- 
pressing the pedal on each second beat and releasing it 
on each first beat, so that the pedal rises as each key de- 
scends. The pedal movements should invariably be sud- 
den and precise. If this exercise be properly done, the 
tones will be perfectly legato, although they are not 
connected at all by the fingers. 

Next, play the passage from the Chopin Ballade quoted 
above, this time putting the pedal down always just after 
each chord is played, and raising it with the next chord, 
thus: 
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All the disagreeable mix-up of harmonies should now 
disappear; and in addition, each chord should develop a 
new singing quality, involving a little evescendo and 
diminuendo after it has sounded : d 
The erescendo effect is caused by the sympathetic vibra- 
tion between various strings which occurs when the 
dampers are removed. 

Remember, then, to put the pedal down after sounding 
a chord, certainly when there is the least danger of a 
clash with the chord which precedes it, and also to re- 
lease the pedal promptly whenever there is danger of a 


clash with the following chord. Also, observe that it is 
alwa better to use too little, rather than too much 
pedal; for as someone has aptly said, “the pedal is a good 
servant, but a bad master,” 


Crescendo and Diminuendo 


Since I have been teaching piano T have always 
been puzzled as to how crescendo and deereseendo 
should be presented to a pupil for the first. time. 
What must be done to arm or hand to produce the 
desired effeet ?—RE. D. 


You have hit upon a vital question, because it concerns 
two very important musical effects. I believe it was 
von Biilow who gave the famous definitions : 

Crescendo means soft. 

Diminuendo means loud. 

Do you see what he meant? Well, then, in order to 

make a good crescendo one must begin softly, otherwise 
how can one grow louder? And conversely a good dimin- 
uendo (decrescendo) must begin with a certain degree 
of loudness, otherwise how can one grow softer? The 
symbol of crescendo :—<‘is, indeed, misleading, because 
the tone should increase very slowly at first, and should 
swell out more rapidly at the close thus: 
Stand beside a railroad track, if you want to hear a per- 
fect crescendo, A train rumbles and grumbles in the 
distance for a long time, steadily but surely forcing 
itself more and more on your attention; and then, just 
as it is upon you, its noise swells rapidly to a deafening 
roar. 

The sign for diminuendo == is much nearer the 
mark, since it is usually desirable to diminish the tone 
at a nearly uniform rate; although sometimes one 
lingers over the last gradations of pianissimo, as in the 
ending of Grieg’s Berceuse. 

If a pupil understands these facts—particularly von 
Biilow’s clever definition—it ought not to be difficult for 
him to control the tone properly. As a general rule, the 
tone should grow louder as the wrist is raised and softer 
as it is lowered; since a more direct and forceful down- 
ward stroke is possible when the wrist is held rather 
high. Try, therefore, having your pupil start a cres- 
cendo with a light finger touch and a somewhat low 
wrist, which is gradually raised to strengthen the tone. 
The contrary process will, of course, produce a dim- 
inuendo, 


Early Piano Instruction 


What is the earliest age at which a child should 
start to study the piano? Is it advisable to begin 
with the theory and with exerc to develop his 
fingers away from the piano, waiting till the finger: 
grow tronger before proceeding to the keyboard? 


It is hardly possible to fix a definite age, because chil- 
dren are constituted so differently. Perhaps we may 
safely say, however, that six or seven is the earliest age 
at which regular lessons should begin; although some 
preliminary kindergarten work may be done, especially 
in the case of a bright and musical child. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that the piano 
can best be studied directly at the keyboard; for not only 
is it important to form the fingers to the actual key- 
motions, but it is still more important to deal from first 
to last with the actual piano tone, in its infinite grada- 
tions. From the beginning, therefore, I should teach the 
child tonal discrimination, to make him think musical 
lone, rather than mere finger gyrations, which are only 
a means to an end. Even the youngest child, too, can be 
taught the significance of tonal progressions, and how to 
give meaning to even the simplest phr by working it 
gradually up to its climax. Supplement his own manipu- 
lation of the keyboard by ear-training es es, in which 
he fixes his entire attention on listening, and you will 
bring him up in the way he should go. 


Curving the Fingers 


Can you suggest something to help a_ girl of 
twelve years of age to remember to curve her 
finger! She has been taking lessons about three 


but "g 


and seems anxious to learn: SSO 
she forgets about ber 


ted in the notes that 
a 3s 


Get a gcod-sized base-ball, and have her hold it in her 
hand with the palms upward and the fingers curved tightly 


s pertaining to ‘How to Teach,’’ “What to Teach,” etc., and not technica! 
all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


about it. Remove the ball, telling her to hold her fingers 
firmly in the same position when she turns the hand over 
and places the fingers on the keys. If this process be 
repeated occasionally, whenever her fingers show signs 
of limpness, it ought eventually to fix her attention upon 
the proper way of holding them. 


Metronome Speed 


At what rate of speed should I require the 
average fourth grade student to play seales and 
arpeggios ? 


T always consider the mere rapidity of technical work 
a secondary factor; for if the student learns to practice 
his scales and arpeggios carefully and correctly, he is 
prepared to play them at any reasonable rate; just as an 
automobile, accurately adjusted in all its parts, may 
travel as fast as one desires. So speed should not be 
considered a vital point, but should develop naturally 
according to the pupil’s ability. I often tell my pupils 
that while prestissimo means as fast as possible, it cer- 
tainly does nof mean faster than possible; hence it may 
indicate for a given pupil a very moderate pace. 

Tf a fourth grade pupil can play scales at a metronome 
pace of 108 to 120, four notes to a beat, he is doing 
well. Arpeggios may be played somewhat less rapidly. 


Use of the Una Corda Pedal 


Is it co to use the una corda pedal in all 
passages marked pianissimo; for instance, in the 
softest parts of Mendelssohn's Rondo Capriccioso, 
or in the Shadow Dance by MacDowell?—b. D. 


No, the una corda pedal (at least on the grand piano) 
should not be used indiscriminately for all very soft 
effects, because its office is not so much to soften the 
tone as to change its quality, Without this pedal such 
change is possible only to a limited extent, since the 
hammers always hit the strings in the same place. When 
the soft pedal is depressed, the piano action is moved 
along so that one of the three strings to a given note 
is left free to vibrate sympathetically with the other 
two, which are the only ones then actually struck. It is 
this sympathetic vibration that gives the tone its ethereal, 
far-away character, 

Hence the soft pedal should be employed only when 
such an ethereal effect is desired. Sometimes, when a 
song-like section is repeated, for instance, the soft pedal 
may be applied with appealing effect, as in the third 
section of Rubinstein’s First Barcarolle in F minor, 
where the initial melody reappears with a graceful, 
decorative figure above it. So also it may be used 
when a strain dies gradually into nothingness, as at the 
close of the Grieg Berceuse. 

In the Rondo Capriccioso, about which you inquire, 
soft pedal may be used for a few bars beginning at 
measure 179, where the running passage which before 
was played loudly recurs as a kind of echo: 
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also at the end of the return of the theme, perhaps 
through measures 220-226, so that the contrast of the 
bravura passages which may be the 
marked, 

MacDowell. was sparing in his use of the wa corda 
and has even given specific directions not to use it ih 
some of the lighter passages. In the Shadow Danee 
therefore, it may be employed through the middle see: 


tion (measures 25-46) and possibly throuzh the last four 
measures. 


follows more 
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THE OPERATIC IMPRESARIO 

In his amusingly informative book of 
essays, Interpreters and Interpretations, 
Carl van Vechten thus holds forth on the 
subject of impresarios: “I do not think 
a course of training will help out the 
operatic impresario. The father of a man 
I knew in college once insisted that his 
son, skin a pig. ‘You never know when 
experience of this sort may come in handy,’ 
was the old man’s explanation. So far 
as I know, it never has. After 
all, the réle of the impresario is to mould 
the forces under him together, to arrange 
about payments and the collection of 
moneys, to see that box-office receipts do 
not run too far below the expenses of the 
theater, and to humor recalcitrant sopranos. 

“IT have known many operatic impresa- 
rios. André Messager, once head of the 
Paris Opéra, is a composer of pretty, light 
operas—he is also a conductor. Andreas 
Dippel, who has headed both the Metro- 
politan and the Chicago Opera Companies, 
was at one time a tenor whose principal 
asset was an elastic repertoire which made 
it possible for him to replace any other 
tenor at twenty-four minutes’ notice in al- 
most any operatic réle in almost any 
language. . Henry Russell, once 
a music teacher, gave America some of the 
most interesting performances it has had. 
Oscar Hammerstein was a cigar maker ; 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza was a naval en- 
gineer; Heinrich Conrad was an actor B 
Maurice Grau, Colonel Mapleson—the list 
of impresarios is as long as one cares to 
make it.” 


Ir is as much a duty of this nation in 
the work of making the world well and 
Strong and sane again to awaken the mu- 
sical spirit of the nation as to use other 
agencies to that end—Jupce Guy. 


GOTTSCHALK’S REPERTOIRE 

Louis Morrau GorrscHaLk, a pupil of 
Chopin, still remembered for his composi- 
tions, The Dying Poet and The Last Hope, 
was the first great American pianist. In 
his Musical Memories, George P. Upton 
gives us an intimate picture of a “visit” 
he and Gottschalk had together. “Gott- 
schall was often criticized for the class of 
music which he played. It consisted prin- 
cipally of his own compositions, Bamboula, 
Le Savane, Recordati, La Marche de Nuit, 
O ma Charmante, Le Mancilliner, Ojos 
Creollos, the Berceuse, Last Hope and 
others. (Gottschalk was of Creole blood, 
hence the Spanish titles.) In reality the 
music which he played was not a fair test 
of his taste or his ability. He once told 
me that he played these and similar pieces 
because people liked them, and because he 
needed the money they brought him, 
for his own expenses were large, and 
besides that he was supporting five sisters 
and a brother at that time. Gottschalk was 
a great lover of Beethoven’s music, espe- 
cially the sonatas. How well I remember 
the last time I saw him! We spent an 
afternoon together in 1864, and he played 
for me in his dreamy way the so-called 
Moonlight Sonata of Beethoyen, some of 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music and his Lieder Oline Warte, running 
from one piece to another with hardly a 
pause except to light a fresh cigar or in- 
terview the merry widow Clicquot. I re- 
member asking him why he didn’t play that 
class of music at his concerts. He replied: 
‘Because the dear public don’t want to hear 
me play it. People would rather hear my 
Banjo, or Ojos Creollos, or the Last Hope. 
Besides there are plenty of pianists who 
can play that music as well or better than 
T can, but none of them can play my music 
half so well as I can. And what difference 
will it make a thousand years hence any- 


way?” 


The Musical Scrap Book | 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 
Conducted by A. 


S. GARBETT 


WOMEN AS 


Doctor Eruer Smyru, England's fore- 
most woman composer, in her book Streaks 
of Life, comes boldly to the defense of the 
woman musician. Dr. Smyth was a mili- 
tant suffragette in the days before women 
voted, and she is a little strenuous in say- 
ing what many of us think without being 
so very palpitant about it; but she is worth 
reading none the less. “Speaking as an 
artist, I agree with Mr. Newman and other 
thoughtful writers in thinking our music- 
life is in a very bad way—superficial, low- 
pulsed, and bolstered with make-believe. 
- .'. The one element of hope lies, I 
think, in the gradual interpenetration of 
the life musical by women. I say this in no 
fanatical feminist spirit, but in all calm- 
ness, as the result of quiet and, I trust, sane 
observation of things in general, and of 
what is going on under my nose in particu- 
lar. . . . Generally speaking, I find 
women more capable of enthusiasm and 
devotion, readier to respond and be spent 
emotionally than men—as I noticed in my 


dealings with stage-choruses long before 
. 


MUSICIANS 


the war. Their nerves, too, seem 11 
surface, more responsive to appeal, less 
deeply buried under that habitual ae a 
to the emotional appeal which, as tie 
said, is surely a post-Elizabethan trait. ¢ 
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SCHUMANN’S PRAISE OF CHOPIN 


THoucH Chopin apparently thought 
little of Schumann, the generous com- 
poser-critic was more appreciative of 
Chopin. Of Chopin’s playing, Schumann 
wrote in the Neue Zeitschrift a letter 
after their meeting in 1836: 

“Tmagine an aeolian harp possessed of 
all the scales and these made to vibrate 
altogether by an artist’s hand, with every 
kind of fantastic embellishment, but in 
such a manner that a fundamental bass 
note and a softly singing upper part were 
always audible, and one has a fairly good 
idea of his (Chopin’s) playing. No wonder 
that one prefers those of his pieces heard 
from himself, and therefore let us mention 
in the first place the A flat Etude—more a 
poem that a study. It would be a mis- 
take to imagine that he allows all the 
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THE WIG OF DR, Fausrus 


In his book, A Westminster Pilgrim, 
Sir Frederick Bridge relates the following 
story told by Joseph Maas, the opera 
singer, concerning a certain George P—, 

“P_ was taking the title-réle in Gou- 
nod’s Faust. The contretemps to be related 
eccurred at the moment when the actor’s 
beard and stage-wig are whisked away 
down a trap-door, and relieved of the 
trappings of senility, the young and joyous 
Faust steps forward into the limelight in 
the bloom and beauty of youth. The 
opera had pursued its wonted course up to 
this point. P— had placed himself in 
position near the trap-door, and the super 
who worked the charge awaited his cue, 
Tt came. His hand shot out, but he 
grabbed more than was prescribed, for 1o! 
there stood revealed a perfectly bald 
Faust, lacking even a tonsure. The zeal- 
ous super had dragged away the actor's 
own private wig along with the hirsute 
property guise, P— realized the situation 
in a flash, and swiftly reclaimed his wig 
from the hand of the super. 

“But the audience had seen, and, as 
audiences always relish unrehearsed effects, 
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THE RTUDES 


ROSSINT'S “TAM-TAM” OF 
REJOICING 
FRYBopy knows that Rossini, while 
still in his thirties, Virtually deserted mu- 
sical composition in faver of the gastro- 
nomic art. Living in Paris, his salon the 
mecting place of all who delighted in good 
music, lively wit and the best cooking 
obtainable, Rossini became a bon viveut. 
Above all he loved the good things of the 
table, and according to Edgar Istel, writ 
ing in The Musical Quarterly, he thus ex- 
Pressed his quaint philosophy of life to 
Blaze de Bury: 
“Next « 
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LA SHRENATA 


A modern song without words requiring an interpretation dainty yet eloquent. Grade 3. 
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A sprightly new evxcore or recital number by a well-known concert 
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and richly harmonized. Grade 4 
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A stately modern gavotte, sonorous ON FLOW ERY -WAY 
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PLAY SOLDIERS 


ADAM GEIBEL 


In the style of a parade march, four steps to the measure. To be played witha snappy rhythm. Grade 2. 
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A perfect miniature, to be’ played in orchestral style. 
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A LA GAVOTTE 


A quaint, old-fashioned dance movement. 
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\ The most recent composition of one of America’s most successful younger composers. Mr. Guion is known b 
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Superior Sedan. 


1799 


£. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
Superior Roadster = = nn 
Superior Touring = a 
Superior Utility Coupes ee 
Superior 4-Passenger MP oe 
Superior Sedan ‘al 
Superior Commercia hres 

Chassis ENp ee 

rt ight Delivery . 
Superict [oressTruck Chassis 550 


Chevrolet M 


Five United States Manufactu 
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for Economical Transportation 


a CForall the Year 
|For all Weather 


he Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 


The closed car is the right type 
in a changeable climate, be- 
cause it offers full-weather 
protection when needed, yet in 
summer with windows low- 
ered is breezy and comfortable. 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan 
is distinctly high-grade in ap- 
pearance and workmanship. 
It is so economical to operate 
and maintain that it is feasible 
for either one passenger's daily 
use, or for the evening and 
Sunday requirements of the 
average family of five. 


Recent improvements have 


added further to its remarkable 
dollar value. Larger brakes 
give increased ease and. safety 
of driving. The front axle has 
been straightened and raised 
1% inches to take care of deeply 
rutted or sandy roads. The im- 
proved springs are of chrome- 
vanadium steel, yielding in- 
creased riding comfort. 


These and other less important 
changes have been made in line 
with our constant aim to main- 
tain quality leadership in eco- 
nomical transportation, 


otor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


ring plants, seven assembly plants 


and twoCanadian plants give us the largest production capacity in 


‘gh.grade cars and make possible our low prices. 
fhe world for tage 8 Ploase mention THE BTUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations everywh 
Applications will be considered from highsapade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered, 
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GO IN ANY Day 
AND HEAR NEW 
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The Brunswick “Oxford” 


The New Hall of Fame 


| BOHNEN 
LIBERAL TERMS CHAMLEE oe 
) Prices of Brunswick Phonographs DANISE LAGee 
| range from $45 to $775. Over 24 CLAIRE Dux I-VOLpy 
| models, cabinets, period and art, EASTON ELLY NEY 
| from which to choose. All obtainable ELSHUC ONEGIN 
on terms to suit your convenience. GODOWsiGe PATTIERA 
$45 to $775 HOFMANN RETHBERG 
HUBERMAN STRAU as 
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UKRAINIAN NATIONAT CHORY 
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BRUNSWICK method of 
Reproduction 
--the point of difference that transports 


phonographic music into the realms 
of higher musical expression 


All the world is turning to Brunswick. 


Internationally acclaimed artists of the New Hall 
of Fame — Onegin, Danise, Lauri-Volpi, Bohnen, 
Chamlee, Easton, Dux, Hofmann, Huberman, Reth- 
these and other stars of today’s concert and 


berg; : t 
. ges record exclusively for Brunswick. 


operatic sta 
Famous critics, musicians and authorities, both in 
America, all subscribe to surround 


Europe and : y 
: h the priceless prestige of authorita- 


Brunswick wit 
tive approval. 


Widespread improvements 


both in phonographs and in records. They prove 
that phonographic music need never be “mechan- 
ical”—that reproductions can be made as true and real 
ds if the artist or orchestra rendering them were 
brought personally into the home. 


Hear and compare 


Before purchasing any phonograph, hear, The 
Brunswick. 


And next time you purchase records, ask to hear 
Brunswick records. 


Then you will know why Brunswick is, inter- 
nationally, the instrument of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive methods 
' . . 
of Reproduction and of Recording, Brunswick has 


attained true reproductions of music. 


These methods mark widespread improvements 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
General Offices: Cuicaco 
Branches in All Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Liberal Terms 


Prices of Brunswick phono- 
graphs range from $45 to 
$775. Over 24 models, 
cabinet, period and art, 
from which to choose. All 
obtainable on terms to suit 
your convenience. 


“Tudor” 


‘The Sign of Musical Prestige 


There is a Brunswick dealer, of recognized pres- 
tige as a musical authority, near you. He will be 
glad to demonstrate. 


The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction 


The remarkable tonal quality of 
The Brunswick is due to anexclu- 
sive Method of Reproduction, 
obtainable on no other make of 
instrument. 

At the right is the Oval Tone Am- 
plifier of moulded wood, with the 
supreme quality of a fine old violin. 
At the left is the balanced tone arm 
which cushions the path of the 
needle and reduces surface noises 
to a minimum, and the famed 
Ultona Reproducer which effects 
thoroughly unmechanical repro- 
ductions. 

These are the essential points of 
difference which have gained 
world-wide musical acceptance for 
Brunswick. 


The Oval Tone 
Amplifier 
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You can buy a LARGER’ piano ae 
but none of finer quality N= 


THe BramMBacH Baby GRAND is a musician’s in- 
strument. In resonance and in fidelity of tone 
it is unsurpassed. Yet, it demands no more 
space than is available for an upright piano in 
the average home. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 640 West 49th Street, NEW YORK i = | 
Manx P, Campnett, Presidenc 4 
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| INTERRUPTED REVERIE 
REVERIE INTERROMPUE P.1. TSCHAIKOWSKY, Op.40,No.l2 
A charming theme first played by the thumbs in the middle register, then taken up by the soprano. Grade 5. i 
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Letters from Etude Readers 


Reading the Notes 
To Tur Erupe: 

This summer I have only one pupil, 
so I have experimented upon her. I won- 
der if the following plan is new to other 
readers of THe Erune. 

I had thought the lines and spaces had 
to be learned thus: 

FACE ACEG 
EGBDF GBDFA 

Formerly I taught lines and spaces to- 

gether. This time I did not teach them. I 
showed the pupil the A-B-C-D-E-F-G; 
then where the ‘spaces and lines were in the 
treble and bass. Then she was told to 
hotice in what direction the next note 
went, whether up or down; that, for the 
Next space (after a space) one key is 
skipped, and that the same is done with 
the lines. 
_ Also she was told to watch her finger- 
ing as often it would prove to be a great 
help in reading the notes. This idea was 
derived partly from having taught pupils 
to read without knowing their A B C's. 

T have never had another pupil to read 
half so well, She has taken lessons less 
than a month and now reads better than 
some who had taken six months. There 
are so many confusing things for the 
young pupil to remember. I shall try to 
leave off other unnecessary things. 

Mrs. Lawson Hucues, Tennessee. 


A Novel Remedy for Stage Fright 
To Tue Erupe: ’ 

I was much interested in reading an 
article “How to Laugh at Stage Fright, 
but failed to discover the point at which 
the “laugh” comes in. At the age of 67 

look back upon the time when I was 
frequently asked to play the violin before 


The Choi 


Each Month Under This Headi 
jolos and Voluntaries ApPro 
ervices Throughout the Year- 

Opposite “a” are anthems of m0 


Any of the k 1 may be had 
works named may ‘| 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, May 4th 
ORGAN 


Ave Maria ......++++ Schubert-N evi 
ANTHEM Nevin 

a.O Love the Lord N, aise 

b. Holy Spirit.......++++° _ Net 
OFFERTORY 


God's Roses Will Bloom for be 
Us (High) ... Bird 


ORGAN ray 
March inlA... g0t+ sists"? Ravina 
SUNDAY EVENING, May 4th 
ORGAN enthal 
Swan Song .....0:60080¢* Blumen 
ANTHEM a Berwald 
a, I Lay My Sins on Jesus °C poy 
b. Make a Joyful Noise.--+-** 
OPFERTORY Bischoff 
Resi (Low) ...s0----0270°'* i 
ORGAN Lacey 
Iraternity March....--+7+77"" Z 3 
SUNDAY MORNING, May 11 
een Sjogren 
Dire} TRO Me Asics tees teiesie ne oe ae 
ANTHEM pend eer) 
a, Judge Me, O God..---- Ned 
b. Always With Us.. ; 
OFFERTORY ‘ Pe 
Hymn of Thanksgiving (Hig Your 
organo PT eae Nessler 
Festival March .....-200°° 7° h 
SUNDAY EVENING, May 11* 
ORGAN ackwell 
Evensong ......0000e0 00 Rockwe 
NTHEM it is 
a. When the Day of To! Federlein 
5 Spi ney 
ute MeL <ercie elect Spies 
OFFERTORY Dove 
for the Wings of a Dove oan 
(MGA) jue vee tele Mendelss 
ORGAN Sheppard 


Recessional j.....0+002007 1" 


priate 


an audience. | suffered terribly from stage 
fright. Usually last, or near the end of 
the program, I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to preceding performers, good, bad and 
indifferent, and often had to sit on the stage 
in full view of the audience. Constantly 
thinking of my number, my nervousness 
would increase more and more; and when 
finally, after filling my lungs with the 
longest of breaths I stood before the au- 
dience, I seemed to be in another world, 
with spirit completely detached from body, 
and the opening bars of the accompani- 
ment sounded far away and as not meant 
for me. , 

At the first movement of my bow paraly- 
sis seemed to grip my arms; and it was 
only by the exertion of what will I had 
that I could play. I felt myself trembling 
throughout and used to wonder how it 
could be possible that my tones were never- 
theless steady. Immediately thereafter the 
blood would mount to my head, a good long 
breath, and I was all right. 

In speaking of my trouble to a physician 
friend he advised me to obtain from the 
druggist some Amyl Nitrate, which is a 
resuscitant and will immediately start 
strong heart action. This liquid is in- 
closed in small delicate glass shells, easily 
broken. I used to put one into a handker- 
chief in my inside coat pocket, and just 
before my number I would crush the glass 
by pinching my coat from the outside and 
after a moment or two inhale the fumes 
by guardedly holding back the coat so as 
to be above the pocket. The effect is in- 
stantaneous; one or two breaths and the 
blood will mount to one’s head, and I al- 
ways felt like I could fight a bull. 

So here is to you, all ye poor victims 
of stage fright, instantaneous and harmless 


relief ! O. M. Pauscn, California. 
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IVERS & POND, 
PIANOS 


An Ideal Home Grand 


The satisfying simplicity of early American 
work, depending solely on beauty of line, 
material and finish for artistic effect marks 
the Five Foot Colonial Grand shown above. 

Smaller grands are built, but at a sacrifice of 
tone, touch and line incompatible with Ivers 
&¥ Pond standards. Larger grands involve 
Fu) an expense in money and space your needs 
gy may not call for. Let us mail you a catalog 
2 of this attractive piano. 


a Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in all desirable types and sizes, but in one quality 
only—the highest. Their acknowledged position in the musical 
world is evidenced by their use in more than 500 Conservatories 
and Schools and 70,000 discriminating homes. 


How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos we quote lowest 
prices and ship from the factory tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States, Attractive, easy payment 
plans. Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange, Every 
intending buyer should have our new catalog. Write for it, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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HE makers of music have become a 

mighty throng and are operating in- 

dustriously, almost feverishly, in 
part of the habitable globe. 

When we remember that the aim of 
music is to cheer, exhilarate and inspire the 
heman mind, and to awaken pleasurable 
emotions through the sense of beauty, 
rather than to meet material needs, what 
the race spends every year for this psycho- 
logical stimulant is amazing. It runs far 
into millions. Add to this what it spends 
for musical instruments and printed music, 
and the amount is staggering. 

Considering the hold music is gaining on 
the entire population of our country, we 
wonder that some of our radical lawmakers 
have not seen in it a growing and danger- 
ous monopoly and tried to curb it by legis- 
lative enactment. The making of songs is 
in itself a huge industry and its output 
ranges from the best to the worst, from the 
popular music hall ballad, the sale of 
which may reach a million copies, to the 
dry-as-dust, involved, utterly depressing, 
ultra-modern so-called art song, which 
scarcely anyone can either sing or play, 
and would not if he could, and which is 
seen by few save the composer and pub- 
lisher. 

I submit that the last-mentioned songs 
display no evidence of genius. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is not difficult to write 
difficult music. Further, to estimate a song 
by its technical difficulty is a case of mis- 
taken judgment. Some difficult composi- 
tions are beautiful, others are not and never 
will be. Technic enables one to express 
what he has in mind, but it does not neces- 
sarily supply ideas. 


every 


The Popular Ballad 


There has been of late a violent and na 
doubt righteous crusade against the makers 
and vendors of a certain class of popular 
songs. Evil may be perpetrated through 
various channels, and doubtless this is one 
of them; but righteous indignation alone is 
hardly likely to suppress such a nuisance. 
Tt must be replaced with something better. 

The assertion that the singing of such 


songs degrades, demoralizes and_ finally 
destroys one’s musical taste is not well 
timed. The people who sing such songs 


have little or no musical taste to destroy, 
else they would not be singing such songs. 
Neither am I quite prepared to say that 
such songs destroy permanently the desire 
for better ones; for songs which have no 
merit make but a short-lived appeal and 
scon something better is demanded. 

The wave of jazz that I am told is 
sweeping the country is but a temporary 
phase of music. People of a certain age, 
or of a certain stage of development, are 
much inclined to overdo, to say and do 
things that are funny, or at least out of 
the ordinary; they react to things of the 
same kind; but this is no evidence that 
they will remain permanently in that stage. 
Jazz is a musical, or unmusical joke; and 
no joke can be perpetrated indefinitely 
without creating fatigue. The makers of 
good music are as busy and persevering, as 
are the perpetrators of the musical dis- 
temper just mentioned, and they are sure 
to win in the long run. Every year finds 
a larger number of lovers of good music. 
The problem is in process of solution and 
we gain nothing by heing unhappy about 
it. 

The legitimate publishers, we under- 
stand, are arrayed solidly against that 
class of composers that will set any kind 
of a pocm to music overnight and who 
offer sudden fame and much pelf to un- 
known makers of poetry and music. But 
we wonder if the legitimate publishers are 
ever tempted beyond what they are able to 
bear and fall from grace by listening to 
the song of the siren of commerce. Tf 
their aim and purpose is to publish only 
that which has real musical value, then 
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On the Making of Songs 


we must conclude that there are frequent 
errors of judgment. 

A number of things. First is the poem. 
This should furnish the composer his in- 
spiration; but a considerable percentage 
of the poems that are set to music are 
written by professional rhymesters who 
have learned the art of rhyming and will 
produce sixteen to thirty-two lines of 
rhyme on any subject at short notice. Most 
of it is a sort of sentimental effusion, as 
barren of the real poetic spirit as Pike's 
Peak is of pineapples. Only a Schubert 
could write beautiful music to such verse; 
hence it is not surprising that so many of 
the musical settings’are commonplace. We 
wonder if there is ever a literary censor- 
ship exercised in selecting manuscripts 
for publication. Unless the poem contains 
something of merit, the song has but a 
slight chance of making any lasting public 
appeal. 

Whether we admit it or not the life and 
usefulness of a song, when the poem is 
worthy, depend largely upon its melody. 
Singing is one thing and musical declama- 
tion is quite another. From the beginning 
of music the singing voice has made an 
irresistible appeal and will do so to the 
end of time. A beautiful voice singing a 
beautiful melody to a beautiful poem is 
the last word in vocal art. It may be 
possible to teach a student how to write 
accompaniments, but the ability to write 
beautiful melody is a divine gift. 


Songs Without Melodies 


In modern song-writing the absence of 
the melodic gift is too glaringly apparent. 
A melody need not necessarily be simple, 
that is, of the hymn tune or “Sweet By 
and By” variety, but there must be some- 
thing in it that will catch the singer and 
carry him along like the current of a 
mighty river. i 

The test of a melody is the effect it 
produces when done without accompani- 
ment. Schubert’s “Serenade” or his “Ave 
Maria” are good examples. Strauss has a 
great melodic gift, and he can scarcely be 
accused of simplicity. George Chadwick 
has it in a marked degree. So has Arthur 
Foote—witness his “Irish Folk Song’— 
and many others could be mentioned. 

As T write this I hear in the next room 
a piano pupil taking a lesson—a transerip- 
tion of Schubert’s The Trout. Why are 
Schubert’s. songs still sung and the piano 
arrangements still’ played a hundred years 
after they were written? The answer is 
hecause of their beautiful melodies. 

Many of the modern songs that we are 
asked to give our pupils show no melodic 
gift whatever. To attempt to inspire a 
young singer with telodies as d pad and 
dry as a harmony exercise means adding 
one more to the list of failures. 

A composer once asked me, with te 
in his eyes, why singers refused to use his 
songs. He was a profound musician; but 
his melodies were never more than ordi- 
nary. Singers looked at his songs and 
quietly laid them. aside and asked for 
something else. 

Nor is this all 


Most songs are written 


by instrumentalists. Few singers ever 
Iearn enough about music to write a song; 
so the instrumentalists write for their own 
instruments and for singers as well. This 
is why we find so much in modern song- 
writing that is conceived instrumentally 
rather than vocally. It is instrumental 
music under a wrong label. It is a very 
common thing to find songs that are theo- 
retically perfect but will not sing. Every 
singer will substantiate this. Such songs 
do not lie for the voice and show concht- 
sively that the composer, unconsciously 
perhaps, was thinking for an instrument... 

The most important thing about vocal 
writing can be learned only by studying 
the voice. Like everything else, the voice 
has its limitations. There are certain 
things it can do and others that it cannot 
do; and these things can be learned only 
by studying it as vi 
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THE ETUDE 
More About the Right Idea 


ExpLanations often need explaining. 
Voice teachers have some reputation for 
riding hobbies, for being obsessed with one» 
great idea. This may or may not be true. 
Let one discuss one phase of voice teaching 
and he is sure to mislead some one or more 
people who at once conclude that this is his 
cne big idea. It is perhaps true that voice 
teachers are more inclined to the analytic 
than the synthetic. They can take the 
voice apart and examine it in detail; but 
when they undertake to put it together the 
right sense of proportion is not always 
maintained. 

T have on various occasions expressed 
my conviction that, as the old philosophers 
held, everything exists first as idea, and 
that in all action or expression the char- 
acter or quality of the idea determines the 
quality of the finished product. 

In the training of singers I have held 
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TUL ETUDE 


not offering enough resistance to the 
breath to convert it into sound waves of 
sufficient strength to create resonance in 
the upper cavities, and he was shown how 
to practice exercises which caused the vocal 


cords to do their work properly, the 


breathy quality began to disappear and was 
replaced by what we call resonance. As 
soon as the right idea was in control that 
which was wrong disappeared. 


The Vibrato ; 

Another pupil was asked why her voice 
Was so unsteady, She did not know. This 
voice had been forced until every tone 
sounded like an attempt to trill, When she 
was shown how to release her voice, form 
the tone on the lips instead of the back of 
the throat, using the vowels 00 and 0 and 
Practice with half voice or less, the tone 
immediately began to regain its steadiness 
and in time the voice was completely re- 
stored. As soon as the right idea became 
Operative the improvement began. _ 

Another one who was forcing 
middle register up to G above the sta : 
resulting in a hard unsteady tone, was 
asked why she did not use her head voice. 
She replied that she had been told that she 
had no head voice and never would have. 

he was shown that she had a head ur 
as all sopranos have, and that she coulc 
learn to use it. At the end of a year she 
Possessed a beautiful upper voice produced 
without effort and has been a successful 
Dublic singer ever since. A wrong idea 
kept her out of her right place for years 
and the right idea restored her to it. 


her 


Cause and Effect : 

._ Unlimited space could be used tellir is 
instances where the right idea has ae 
fected wrong conditions. We may ara u 
from what has been said that ideas are 
Causative and that the effect is never pee 
than the cause, In the struggle to make 
Perfect voices out of imperfect ones the 
Victory is alwa the teacher who 
has right ideas. ; 
Nothing uncomfortable or unpleasant 4 
ever associated with a rightly produced 
tone, Whatever physical sensations there 


ng of 


s with 


may be are comfortable and pleasant. If 
there is-a particular sensation associated 
with a good tone it is the tone producing 
the tone. 

One listening to a singer cannot have the 
singer’s physical sensations to assist him in 
determining whether the tone is good or 
bad. He must rely entirely upon his ear, 
lis concept of tone. No other one of his 
five senses can or should assist him. 

There is no objection to telling the pupil 
that he will feel his upper tones in the head 
cavities, or that he should not hear or feel 
his tones in his throat. But often there is 
far too much made of such sensations. In 
many instances it is an attempt to produce 
the sensation rather than the tone. 

If the student comes to rely on a sensa- 
tion to determine the value of his tone it is 
a wrong idea operating; for if his ear tells 
him that his tone is smooth, steady, round, 
rich, mellow, resonant, sympathetic, in 
heaven’s name, what more does he want? 


Determining the Tone’s Value 

This determining the value of a tone by 
the way it feels is a part of the system of 
voice teaching that is always looking at the 
voice instead of listening to it; and the 
more one looks the less he will listen. That 
is, the more he is concerned with what he 
thinks lips, tongue, jaw, larynx and dia- 
phragm should do, the less likely is he to 
bother about having right ideas of how it 
should sound. 

There are too many undiscriminating 
ears among voice teachers—ears that are 
satisfied with almost any kind of tone if it 
is loud. Lack of a refined sense of hearing 
is directly responsible for many of the mis- 
takes made in voice training. If one’s ear 
is thoroughly refined, that is, sensitive to 
the finest shades of tone quality, he can 
hardly be a bad voice teacher ; for he will 
constantly hold before the pupil the perfect 
model, and the suggestions or, instructions 
he will give to assist in gaining freedom 
and a right use of all parts of the vocal 
mechanism will be to facilitate the pro- 
duction of a perfect tone, which is at all 
times the most important thing to have in 


mind. 


Self Accompanying 


By Eugenio Pirani 
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Marvelous New Nestle 


Invention 


Famous Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit Safely 
Transforms Straightest Hair Into Lovely 
Permanent Waves and Curls 


Wives Astonish Husbands with New Charming Curliness 
Over 7,000 Unsolicited Testimonials in One Year 


fit in Use. 


“Your Home Outfit Is 
Wonderful’’ 


writes pretty Berry MERRILL, 
1426 E. Fox St., South Bend, Ind. 
J straight as could be 
ow I have pretty curls 
ALL THE TIME.” 


N THE sensational 
success which his won- 
derful Home Outfit 
4! invention has met with 
: everywhere, the emi- 
nent New York hair genius, Mr, 
C. Nestle, finds the greatest plea- 
sure in knowing that already the 
dainty apparatus has transformed 
the straight hair of early 1,000,000 
commen and girls in ALL parts of 
world to real, naturally curly and 
wavy hair, such as you have 
dreamed of owning all your life. 


Curls and Waves That You 
Can Wet 


We, who have been distributing the 
Tiome Outfit for 19 months, have thous- 
ands of grateful testimonials similar to these 
lovely pictures and delighted letters, relating 
the thrilling joy which the Home Outfit 
brings wherever it goes. No more nightl 
curling kids, irons or fluids in Home Oudfit 
homes. No more daily struggles with dull, 
unbecoming locks. For no matter how 
straight, stiff or dry your hair is now, a 
single application of the Outfit will give you, 
too, charming, soft, natural, healthy per- 
manent waves, curls and ringlets—fresh and 
silky-bright. And water, perspiration, bath- 
ing, rain, fog or shampoos, all summer long, 
will only make them wavier and curlier! 

And woé just for you alone, The same 
Outfit will wave mother, sisters, neighbors. 
Little girls of 4 as well as grandmothers are 
wayed with it in Aerfect comfort and safety. 


Gentle—Safe— Quick 

Mr. Nestle is known the world over as 
inventor of the famous LANOIL process, 
which has made permanent waving as safe 
and comfortable as a shampoo. In his two 
magnificent New York Establishments, over 
300 women of fashion are now waved each 
day. But, in the privacy of their own homes, 
about vee chousand women and girls find 
radiant happiness each day, through the 
clever, dainty Home Outfit, invented for 
those very people who cannot visit the pro- 
fessional Nestle LANor Permanent Waver. 


30 Days’ Free Trial to Everyone 

And the best of it is that is costs you 
nothing to try the Outfit. If you prefer, 
you may first send for our free explanatory 
booklet. This contains dozens of additional 
photographs and letters from our happy 
customers. But as this means delay, why 
not send directly for the Outfit on 30 days’ 
free trial? Wave your hair with the 


The Nestle LANOIL Home Out- 
The picture below 


shows two friends waving each 
other’s hair in their home. 


Easy Operation Delights Her 


“Tam delighted with the easy 
operation and perfect results of 
the Home Outfit,” writes Mrs. 
Ona BENNETT, Parsons. W. 
Va. “I often wonder now how I 
managed before!” 


Formerly Had 
Straightest Hair 


“ Formerly straight, 
BEvLAu now has mar 
yelous curls,” writes 
Mrs. TRICKEY, 
Watertown, N.Y, 


Hair Benefitted! 


Mrs. Ross, Salina, 
Kans., writes, “My 
hair was so straight, 
dry and fine, I could 
do nothing with it till 
T curled it with your 
wonderful Outfit.” 


Illustrated Booklet 
Sent Free on Request 


free trial ma- 
terials, fol- 
lowing the 
simple _direc- 
tions. Then 
wait. Wash, 
brush, comb, 
test it in-any 
way yousee fit. 
If your lovely, = 

soft curls and waves do not look and act 
exactly like naturally curly hair through 
every test, if they do not become prettier 
every day, no explanations are necessary, 
Just return the Outfit, and every cent of its 
cost of $15, deposited with us or with your 
postman, will be refunded mediately. 


Naturally wavy hair can be yours at last! 
Send the coupon, or a letter, or a postal 
today, to have your Home Outfit sent you 
on 30 days’ free trial @ ence. 


NesTtLe LANOIL Co., Dept. E 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL Go., y Bi 
12814 East 49th St., New Yore Nee = 


Please send me the Nestle LaNot He 
Permanent Waving, Vunderstand that ttvafter afer 
tho Outfitand the free trial materials, 1am not satie. 
fied, Imay return the Outfit any. time within 80 ane 
and'recefve hack every cent of its cost of $16.) os 
¥ enclose $15 in : 
s ban data aha money order, or 
efor to deposit th 
OR, choad! Bahan thy FSutnt arciven tt MY Post- 
check HERI f only free bookle 
further particulars ed, sae “as 
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Mr. Clippinger’s unvarying success in 
year singers from all parts ot 


The Head Voice and Other Problems 
And Eublic Schools...) <0 se ses tslte 


Send for Circular. 


D. A. Chupineer—4 Mroaster of the Voice 
SUMMER TERM for SINGERS | 


Six Weeks Beginning June Twenty-third 
Private Lessons, Teachers’ Class, Choral Conducting 


Systematic Voice Training, Revised edition now ready.. . 


Collective Voice Training. Just,from the press. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER, 617-18 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


building the voice brings to him every 
the country, He is author of 


or use in 


AToTonoToTonoanToTa 


you one of them? 


IN A MOONLIGHT GARDEN . 
HONEYMOON DANCE 
HOLLYHOCKS .. 
CANDLE-GLOW .. 


~ 60c 
50 
60c 
++ 60 


WALTER ROLFE 


daa nRARAANANAUON ONCE 
THOUSANDS OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Answered our advertisement in the January ‘‘Etude.’’ Were 
If not, better get busy. 
8 Wonderful New Piano Pieces by WALTER ROLFE 
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A Treasury of Favorite 


VOCAL MUSIC 


This book is a great value for 
every home possessing a piano. 
Withacollectionsuchasthisaround, 
many an evening can be made de- 
lightful, parties can be enlivened or 
one can enjoy pleasantly a little 
diversion at the piano; contains 74 
old favorite home songs, 147 be- 
loved sentimental songs, 57 operatic 
songs, 25 sacred songs, 72 hymns, 
59 pretty little children’s songs, 27 
southern songs, 34 college songs, 13 
sea songs, 6 delightful rounds, 37 
patriotic songs and 33 national and 
folk songs. 


Over 500 Old and New Songs 
Favorites for 


75 Cents a Copy, Postpaid 
THEO. PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 
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MENTHOL COUGH’ DROPS. 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF . 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either platform or parlor use, 
we especially recommend the following as readings or 
as vocal solos: 


Dreamin’ 1n pe TWILIGHT . . - + (Negro) 
IAT ays uu ete) Bee Foe che 3 (Humorous) 
KreepaSmuin?. s+ 2+. - (Inspirational) 
Tue Lapics’ Ain. 2 es ee ee (Humorous) 
Mia Cartorra . «+ + + + (Italian dial.) 


(Humorous juvenile) 
» (Swede dial.) 
(Patriotic) 


A Perrecr Lrrrue Lapy 

SPEAK FoR YURESELF, YOUN. . . 

Spinir or 776 api ts 

Tue Story oF - is 6 (Dramat 

‘THe YounceE: AMILY (Humorous juvenile) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
The set of ten “Erupe 1924 Coutection,” $3.00. 
Complete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 


Dramatic Publishers 
623 S.WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, 
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of the tuner’s ar jiploma given graduates. 20 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
independent and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence, SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
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Teachers~let me give you a regular 


30c size 
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know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
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Send the n: 


parents of your pupils, We will 
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ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 
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Keep nose and head clear with 
// Kondon's. It prevents infec- 


school teachers to 
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important ascleaningthe tecth, 
ames Of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mailit at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses toKondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 


unexpected introduction, feels a peculiar 
obstruction in the throat and, rather con- 
fused by the strange chorus, which sug- 
gests all possible tonalities except the one 
in which the song is written, exhales faint- 
heartedly the first notes, which, evidently 
are out of tune, although the singer tries 
to conform as near as possible to the 
tonality hinted by the pianist. It becomes 


~ soon manifest that vocalist and pianist are 


disturbing each other. 

The worst has still to come! 

The pianist pays no attention to rests, to 
value of notes. Half notes, eighths, six- 
teenths, are all the same to him. He pro- 
ceeds undaunted for his own account, 
independently from the singer. On the 
other side, the singer, becoming soon aware 
that the best she can do under that painful 
circumstance is to utterly ignore the 
wretched being at the piano, sings her part 
as if the accompanist were not in existence. 

Only where the pianist has a solo and is 
no more protected by the voice, he feels 
completely lost and makes a deplorable 
mess of his instrumental intermezzo, 

The result of this grotesque ensemble js 
an unrecognizable mass of daring disso- 
nances and rythmical curiosities, a most 
bizarre piece of music. 

The few connoisseurs hold their breath 
expecting at every moment a catastrophe, 
until a loud, fully mistaken chord and a 
shrill high note, suggesting a locomotive 
whistle, announce the end of the stupen- 
dous performance. 

Both singer and pianist are well aware 
of the butchery they have just perpetrated: 
but, nevertheless, accept with visible cone 
placency the thundering applause of the 
audience. Both, however, in their heart 
regret the happening and know very well 
that those who have a little understanding 
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of music have realized the massacre of 
which they were guilty. 

That double crime could have been 
avoided if the. singer would have known 
how to accompany herself. To that purpose 
she should not only be able to master 
simple accompaniments but, as well, more 
elaborate parts, as presented in modern 
compositions which, be it said, are often 
piano pieces with a rather insignificant 
accompaniment of the voice,” a world 
turned topsy-turvy. In few words she or 
he must be an accomplished pianist. 

_ Also artistically this combination of 
singer and accompanist would create 2 
unity of interpretétion otherwise seldom 
obtainable except with a thorough musician. 
. There 1s not the slightest doubt that the 
intelligent self-accompanying singer would 
most aoeally support her own vocal 
<a k See ue in dynamics, phrasing, 
Peengneecin A the singer would find ready 
suicer oe tae Own accompaniment. The 
at wd be doubled by a thoroughly 
ts € Pianist. The result would be 2 
genuine work of art, 
eee eee ae ie acca 
audience, but y enoyen we satisiyea betes 
cally Biri iat few who do it arte 
Sembea, ae Stand criticism. Marcella 
wonder fully it se 2 ie ae 
an elaborate Herne: a Hepue interne 
Piano and obtains i sats hersely i hs. 
* oes Galli-Curei, oS See 
study. But every gifte 


Toe easily fulfill this double task 
acher wi bs 
take the who could and would under 


Would hav aining of such a dual artist 

sat et before him an inspiring a 
3 Wt bear j a . ‘a 

Berge ar in mind the fact: Jt ¢ 


Learning to Hear 


—_ 


By D. A. Clippinger 


a 


Tr 1s a fact that one must learn to he 
The average individual who has a as 
pair of ears will likely smile when he 4 
told that he must learn to hear. He 35 
take pride in asserting that nothin ae 
capes his ears. He will even say iar: ae 
impossible not to hear whatever is ae 
on around him. This is not strict} eae 
We all know that it is possible is a 
mental concentration to such a degre ae 
it will shut out completely all that is © that 
on in one's vicinity, even to the cones 
not hearing when his name is called 
similar concentration is necessary WE + 
om Neate to eee for hearing js mee 
and we hear to the limi i 
ment. HO (aly develop- 
People with equally good auricular 
gans do not hear equally well, il ieee 
often tested by asking a class to Rane 
for overtones. Some would hear th ae 
four. Others would hear one or 4h at 
others none at all. However, ] ee and 
those who in the beginning could ie seen 
overtones, by practice learn to ey ae 
overtones constituting a dominant si the 
in any of the low tones of the pian, ene 
This brings me to the point that ¢ 
be emphasized too strongly, namel an not 
of teaching the beginning voice ate he 
Ww 
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As @ means of contri 
many years Mr. 
gratuitously, program notes for 
Metropolitan Opera Company of 
extensively in programs ani 
our readers may have 


on several of them will be reprom 
have been written by Bi 


v .g Francis Cooke, ; « c 
ne oe ine production given in Philadelphia by The 


New 
1 periodicals at home and abroad. 
a desire to ue 
y grand operas, 
Oa eae duced in “The Etude.” 


divard Ellsworth 


ibuting to the development of interest in opera, for 


rhe Btude,” has prepared, 


editor of * 
been reprinted 
Believing that 
informed upon certain 


These have 


York. 


refreshed or 


hese historical and interpretative notes 


The opera storics 


Hipsher, assistant editor. 


“Die Tote Stadt” 


Norsince the time of Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart has any prodigy in musical 
Composition attracted such world-wide at- 
tention as Erich Wolfgang Korngold._In- 
deed, Eduard Hanslick, the famous Vien- 
nese critic, dubbed the boy the “Little 
Mozart,” when the child was only five 
years old. Both his father and his mother 
Were musical and came of musical families. 
The father, Dr. Julius K. Korngold, be- 
came the music critic of the Neve Frei 
Presse, in Vienna, in 1892. Erich was born 
at Brunn, Austria, May 29 1897. His 
father commenced teaching the child at a 
very early age. Soon, however» he real- 
ized the remarkable precocity of the boy 
demanded expert attention, and he was sent 
to Robert Fuchs, of the Conservatory, and 
Zemlinsky, conductor of the People’s 

pera, 

The father realized that it w 
4ge the child to exploit him at suc 
age, but the boy’s own genits was S° great 
that it could not be kept under cover 

hen less than eleven years of ages fe 
Wrote music for a pantomime called The 
Snow Man, His teacher, Zemlinsky, be 
Came so enthusiastic over this work that 
he took it to several aristocratic homes, 
Where it aroused so much interest that it 
Was decided to have the work scored and 
given a presentation at the Imperial Oper: 
This Zemlinsky did unknown to the father, 
and rehearsals were well along before tte 
irate parent knew of it. Even then he tried 
to prevent a public performance, fearing 


ould dam- 
h an early 
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The Libretto is based upon Rode 
mackground of the opera is “Bruges, ue 
Stagnant waterways and abandon 


ee grememb Maric, the © 
rance, sacred to r p i 

ceant, and Frank, his friend, discuss i 
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Bold of Marie and that she is com 

fe den hair, Marietta, a dancer .< 

of Bet hand a Inte. As she dane 
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ed canals. 
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ach’s nove 
dead oF 
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that it might injure, rather than benefit, the 
boy. The pantomime was given with great 
success, in 1910, and drew large audiences. 
The performing rights were also secured 
for many other cities. 

Dr. Strauss and Dr. Niksich read his 
compositions with amazement, and it was 
realized that a new musical soul with great 
possibilities had appeared in the world, 
Since that time the boy developed into a 
youth and received excellent academic and 
musical advantages. His works, such as 
his Overture ‘and his Sinfonietta and some 
of his piano pieces, commenced to receive 
wide attention jn the musical centers of the 
world. 

In 1916, despite the pressure of the war 
jn Munich, a production was given of his 
two one-act operas, Der Ring des Poly- 
brates and Violanta. ; 

Korngold’s greatest triumph came with 
the production of his Opus 12—his opera 
The Dead City. It was given in Vienna, 
in Hamburg (where Korngold accepted a 
ductor) and in other centers. 


sition as con r : 
Pn November 12, 1921, it was presented in 
New York. : 

The text of the opera was written by 


Paul Schoot, but it is based upon George 
Rodenbach’s famous romance, known as 
Bruges la Morte, the story of a man de- 
voted to the memory of his dead wife, 
who, after a lapse of years, is debased by 
another woman, and then is later restored 
to the sacred memory by a vision of his 


wife. 
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“ 3g the Dead.” The ever-present 
: “Bree areaming of the past amid the 
sity, WEN, weather-worn Gothic facades, its 
; ond of the nineteenth century. 
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disclosing a portrait 
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from the picture frame. 
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What the Frank Piano. Tuner told Mrs. Johnson 


“Mrs. Johnson, I’ve worked on all 
kinds of pianos, but I never saw a cheap 
one that gave any real satisfaction. 
There’s always something wrong with 
them. The quality’s not there. Satis- 
faction requires quality, and quality 
costs money. But it’s worth it. You 
never save a thing by buying a piano 
because it costs less.” 

To be a fine piano, the quality must be 
there. That’s why in building Weaver 
Pianos, we have devoted our every effort 


not to quantity production, not to price 
reduction, but to giving the Weaver 
Piano quality through and through. 

Own a good piano—buy a Weaver. 
Convenient terms are easily arranged, 
and a liberal allowance made on your 
former piano. Write us for the name of 
the Weaver dealer nearest you. And ask 
for the Weaver Catalog. Weaver Piano 
Co., Factory and-General Offices: York, 
Pa. Weaver, York and Livingston 
Pianos and Player Pianos. 


WEAVER 


PIANOS 


Blemishes 


How you can free your\\ < 
skin from blemishes 


Dust carries bacteria into. the pores of 


your skin. 


QX 


The result is an infection—a tiny abscess 


—and that disfiguring thing known as a 


skin blemish. 


Free your skin from blemishes by this 
special cleansing treatment: 


ACH night before retiring, wash your 
face with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, finishing witha dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on the cake 


of Woodbury’s until 


they are covered 


with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with a thick coat of this and 
leave it on for ten minutes, Then rinse, 


first with clear hot water, then with cold. 
You will be surprised to see how onic 


y 


this treatment will clear your skin, 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. Or send six cents for sample cake. Ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 50 Spring Grove 


Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Copyright, 1928, by Tha Andrew Jergens Co. 


Hi 
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Non-Attention to Phrasing 


By E. F. Marks 


Wuy is it that the average organist pays 
such little attention to phrasing? Fre- 
quently organists adhere to a continuous 
succession of tones without a cessation of 
sound, until the melody, unless very famil- 
iar, becomes almost unrecognizable. Their 
playing is simply an incessant, tiresome 
sounding of musical tones; and, if it were 
not for the harmonic background, would 
be unbearable. Only a short while since, 
MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose was 
heard played in this perpetually continuous 
manner; whereas, it is a piece abounding 
in short phrases, and is surely incompre- 
hensible unless these phrases’ are made 
distinct and clear, thus bringing out the 
beauties, not only of the melody, but also 
of the form. Analogous to the organists, 
many violinists are guilty of this uninter- 
rupted flow of melody, even in the simplest 
pieces. In an amateur orchestra, the vio- 
linists (notice the plural) without excep- 
tion recently prolonged notes and extended 
the end-of one phrase into the beginning 
of the next, in some cases even disregarded 
the rests showing the end of the phrases. 

All students of the pianoforte, when cor- 
rectly taught are required to note carefully 
the beginning and ending of phrases; and 
even the motives receive some attention 
through the use of a variety of touches. 
While this exemplification of motives may 
not be entirely possible upon the organ, 
owing to the nature of the instrument, 
still there is no excuse for an organist not 
clearly defining the end and beginning 
of a phrase or sentence. The cadences 
plainly show where the endings occur. 

We well know that in pieces of regular 
rhythm the cadences fall naturally into 
two, four, or eight measure rhythm; and 
from observing that these cadences come 
at equal distances throughout a piece, in 
the regular standard — eight-measure 
rhythm, we will soon be able to discern the 
cadential endings when they occur at un- 
equal distances, in which case the rhythm 
becomes irregular. In either case, whether 
regular or irregular rhythm, the phrases 
and sentences should be made perfectly 
apparent to the listeners. 1 

A sentence or period of a composition 
is usually that portion ending in a full 
cadence (dominant harmony followed by 
a harmony on the tonic) and divided by at 
least one middle cadence into two parts or 
phrases. However, a sentence may at 
times be subdivided into two, three, four 
or more sections by cadences. As there 
is no limitation or restriction as to the 
number of phrases constituting a period, 
there must at the very least be two phrases 
in order to give a feeling of completeness, 
balance or poise to the sentence, analogous 
to a couplet in poetry. 

As the period or sentence admits of 
division into phrases, likewise, phrases 
may be subdivided into motives, which 
consist of at least two portions or notes, 
to give the balance, one note or portion 
being accented the other unaccented, It is 
the duty of a performer to show, as far 
as his instrument will permit, the divisions 
and subdivisions of a composition. How 
can this elucidation be achieved through a 
continuity of sounds? 


“My hands are like a day laborer’s. All 
musicians’ hands are, if they are success- 
ful musicians. Remember I have played 
more than two thousand compositions on 
the great outdoor organ in my home town. 
It takes muscle to do it. What could a 
delicate, shapely hand do wrestling with 
a great organ?”—Humpurey J, Srewarr. 
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Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
‘An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself” 


Edited by Eminent-Organ Experts 


Scientific Hymn Playing on the Organ 


By Charles C. Chase 


ALTHOUGH we sometimes hear “Anyone 
can play a hymn,” smooth and correct 
hymn-playing on the organ is no easy task 
and requires considerable careful practice. 

For a hymn tune to be well played. means 
that every note in each of the four voices 
shall be held down its full duration and 
Pass smoothly to the next note in the same 
voice; that, except when the phrasing or 
rhythm requires a different treatment, a 
note must be held down if it begins in one 
voice and continues in another. 

In order that there shall be no break in 
the continuity, there must always be a free 
finger for cach succeeding note. This is 
generally accomplished by a great deal of 
changing of the fingers, in order to release 
a finger for a succeeding note. Therefore, 
a large part of the preliminary work in 
the instruction books for the organ is 
taken up with exercises for changing the 
fingers on one or more keys before pro- 
ceeding to the next. This is more neces- 
sary when all four parts are played by the 
hands alone. 

When the pedals are used for playing 
the bass part, a very efficient method can 
be used requiring very little changing of 
the fingers, and leaving the hands very 
quiet. 

The trouble seems to be that in the in- 
struction books the pupil has been expected 
to play both upper parts with the right 
hand, leaving to the left nothing but the 
tenor part. 

The following rules will give a clear 
idea of a good method. This probably is 
nothing new to experienced organists, but 


may be useful to pianists who are Playing 
in church, and to whom the best instruction 
is not available: 

1. Couple the pedals to the + 
which the hymn is to be played 

2. Keep the little finger of the left hand 
on or near the lowest note 
part. 

3. Use the ten fingers of both hands 
like one large extetided hand, Playing ihe 
alto and tenor parts with the fingers fine 
reach the notes most easily, regardless rf 
which voice they are in. 

Of course, the left hand does not need 
to keep a fixed position any more than a 
violinist’s left hand; only it must not ie 
a position where the lower fingers have 
nothing to do and the thumb and other fia. 
gers are in too low a position to be used 
to advantage. pee 

This method is especially good practi 
for a pianist who finds it difficult to ae 
stitute the pedals for the lower fingers ee 
the left hand in playing the bass part. 

Asa rule the notes helow the trebl 
staff will be played by the upper ra 
of the left hand. As the alto and ae 
have very much the same notes, the result 
will be notes held for a measure or lon s2 5 
as they alternate between the two Seine 
At times the left hand must take a high a 
position, just as the violinist shifts, allo 
ing the right hand freedom to reach ee 
notes in the soprano part, ugh 

Anyone practicing hymn-tunes 
manner will find it a splendid pre 
exercise for the study of fugues 
polyphonic music on the organ, 
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Voice Culture for the Boy 


By John W. Barrington 


Tue impression that vocal culture 
should not begin in early childhood is 
common. This is erroneous. Many 
faults arise which might have been avoid- 
ed if the young voices had been properly 
exercised and correctly placed. This is 
especially true of the boy's voice. er 
ally speaking, children study sight singing 
without the vocal culture. Vocal culture 
should he first. It develops the mentai 
powers and is of great assistance to the 
conversational voice. The voice expresses 
character and becomes a help in business 
and in society. Voice culture greatly im- 


proves both pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. Tt gives proper action to the lungs, 
therefore promoting vigor and health 


of body, and consequently of mind. Tt 
forms a pleasant contrast to other studies 
and helps to keep up the spirit of the 
school. 

That it is useless to teach the school 
boy to sing, and that the boy’s voice can- 
not be trained with good results are 
wrong impressions. Is it any wonder 
that we have difficulty in securing male 
voices for our church choirs? 
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ing them played, unless he is especially 
sifted. It cannot be denied that all these 
difficulties can he overcome if the singer 
has the knowledge of a Sol Fa method, 
and a realization that there is a mental 
eflect to cach musical design of the scale. 

There are many genuine Sol Fa-ists to 
be found to-day. It is not to be doubted 
that these men are the best music readers, 
simply because of this solid foundation at 
the beginning. In choir work the Tonic 
Sol Fa system has been found to be a 
splendid and Profitable study to precede 
the old Staff Notation, It is a complete 
system in itself and invaluable to the 
student; but its completeness does not in 
the least degree limit its value in any 
other method of music study. It works 
itself out step by step in a logical and 
comprehensive fashion: it cultivates every 
musical — faculty through its constant 
appeal to the mind through the ear. Any 
study developed in. this ‘ is powerful, 
when heart, mind and will are the units 
mM its upbuilding, 

From this m 
Various harmor 
many 
also 


ethod we grow keen to the 
honies, to rhythm, and to the 
combinations in composition. It 
Do Se ay leads to the Movable 
a training “in we Teading of notes. With 
one can Baa the Tonic Sol Fa System, 
Do Sila ee Study of the Movable 
mich rast or the reading of notes with 
struction nr 3 _ facility. A course of in 
children Ae Eas line is equally valuable t0 
training jn fe adult singers. “A systematic 
Fa method a reading: of music by a Sol 
interfere oun not in the least degree 
All m wit any established voice. 
usical intervals should be mentally 
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bottom of the mouth, having a free easy 
movement of the paw, a supple open 
throat, and by not breathing hurriedly and 
insufficiently. 

The less breath used in making the 
tone, the finer, the more resonant and 
more beautiful is the tone. The result of 
using too little breath causes the flatten- 
ing of pitch and unsteadiness of the voice. 

It is not advisable for the young stu- 
dent to use the tremolo effect with the 
voice, it is simply an imitation of old age. 
Attack the tones clearly, with firmness 
but no forcing, sustain them well, and end 
each tone crisply and in perfect tune. The 
shape of the mouth should not be 
changed before the tone steps, but should 
remain in position for an instant. 

The consonants do not strengthen the 
tone but they must be distinctly sounded. 
.Consonants are pronounced by means 0 
the teeth, lips, tongue, and throat, or any 
two combined. The ‘result of too much 
Pressure on the first consonant of the word 
forms an explosive vowel tone and can be 
avoided by applying the rules of breath- 
ing. If too much emphasis is given 07 the 
final consonant of the word it will give the 
effect of an additional vowel sound and 


can be avoided if the consonant is ended 
crisply with the tone. 

It is not necessary to sacrifice tone for 
articulation; the two can be satisfactorily 
combined without any sacrifice to either 
part. 

Tone is produced by the vocal chords 
which are situated in the highest part of 
the windpipe or trachea, which is often 
called the voice box, These vocal chords 
form the entrance into the windpipe and 
also the exit from the windpipe into the 
pharynx. The pharynx leads into two 
channels—the mouth and the nasal tubes. 
The breath can be taken through cither, 
but should be taken through the nasal 
tubes. 

The pitch of the tone is produced by the 
tension of the vocal chords. The volume 
of the tone is produced by the amount of 
force with which the air is expelled over 
the vocal chords, causing the tone to be 
loud or soft. Tone is sometimes called 
“timbre.” The quality of the tone depends 
upon the shape of the mouth which must 
act as a resonance box. 

These vocal hints may be applied with 
advantage by the adult singer. 


The Church Pianist 


—— 


By B. H: Wike 


Pranos in the churches are increasing in 
Numbers. They are filling @ great need, 
alternating with the organ for a change, 
or perhaps displacing it altogether, a> 8 
common in the smaller churches. Although 
this article is meant for the church pianist, 
it applies also to all who use this instru- 
Ment at any religious service. 

In the first place the piano in 
should not be played as if it wer" s 
theater, and any use of it this way during 
Teligious services «should be discouraged, 
except at times when it is necessary to ar- 
Nive at certain effects. 

There are a few things 


a church 
e in some 


about the use of 


@ piano in church services which many 
Players overlook. Lacking the stops the 
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Organ has, the piano tone can soot 
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ing and to select the right kind of material 
to play. One thing is sure, and that is 
that organ pieces do not sound well on the 
piano without some re-arrangement, and 
vice versa. Often, though, you will find 
pieces that go equally well on both instru- 
ments without much changing. To be able 
to adapt piano music to the organ and or- 
gan music to the piano is well worth 
studying and practicing, in order*that one 
may be prepared for emergencies; but even 
here care must be taken to keep the melo- 
dic and harmonic relations intact, which, 
of course, requires more or less knowledge 
of structure and harmony. I was once 
called upon to play the accompaniments for 
tet at a church affair where there was 
{ was face to face with 
the proposition of adapting the piano ar- 
rangement of a new setting of “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul 1” for organ use. The ar- 
peggiated introduction of this is doubtless 
familiar to all who have used it in public. 
All chords spread out in note groups were 
played as straight chords, drawing them 
out and sustaining where the need was felt 
or shortening them correspondingly. The 
duet was a success for the singers, which 
surely depended a great deal upon the 
adaptation of the piano part to the organ. 
If it had been played on that organ as 
written, it would doubtless have been a 
failure. The same process inversely might 
have been used had the accompaniments 
been originally organ and required adapta- 
tion to the piano. 
Actual organ vo 
ides, used on 
Pieces especially good for the 
Variations and 
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PREMIER. é2axo PIANO 


Bike purchasing a Piano of any kind, sec and hear the 
Premier—the preferr:d instrument of the teacher, the artist, the 
lover of music and everyone interested in securing a quality Baby 
Grard at a most attractive price. 

In tone, action and finish, no other small grand approaches the 
Premier for the investment required, Concentration on one type 
only, specialization in manufacture and magnitude production are’ 
reasons why. 

All leading Dealers feature the Premier Baby Grand. See and 
hear the Premier at your Dealer's. "If you cannot obtain locally, 
advise, and we shall see that you are promptly supplied. : 


Ae 12D. Sia OLD. Nav ior 


Send for ‘The Magic of Music’ and paper pattern showing 
exact space requirements. 


Premier Grand Piano Corporation 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 
510-536 West 23rd Street New York 
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You want the rich, “velvet finish” that O-Cedar Polish impatts, 
Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing sheen on 
your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors, Feel how dry and 
clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no greasy shine 
to gather new dirt, O-Cedar Polish produces a velvety lustre 
unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while it preserves 
and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your deal 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold an = 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you veutlts 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it tod 7 
will be a revelation to you. evi 


ie O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 


Toronto London + 


Paris 
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Hose Supporters 


It is the Oblong All-Rub>er Button Clasp 
of the Velvet Grip which protects. Fit- 
ting gently yet tightly into the smooth 
lips of the clasp, it holds the finest fabric 
firmly, safely—like the firm grip of your 
thumb and finger. 

This is an inexpensive way of protecting 
your fine hosiery. 

GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


KING IMMORTAL, 2 Easter serv-- 


ice for Sunday- 
schools, by F. A. Clarke. 


Single copy 8 
cents, per dozen 85 cents, filty copies 
$3.25; $6.00 per hundred postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK AND MUSIC STORES 
1416 h 18th Si 
F. A, CLARKE, PHILADELPHIA, PAL 
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The Underlying Principles of Piano and Organ Tuning 


By Carl F. Schmitt 


Tlow many pianists and organis have 
wny real conception of the acoustic re- 
lations of tones to each other as they are 
fixed by the present-d em of equal 
temperament tuning’ Comparatively few, 
even among professionals, are aware that our 
em of tuning is only compromise, that 
s impossible to tune even one scale on a 
poard rument in such manner that 
all of its chords are pure. 

This is beeause the twelye keys in an 
octave must each do duty for more than one 
tone. For instance, we use the same key for 
C-sharp and D-flat. In. reality these are 
different tones. when considered acoustically 
and mathematically, C-sharp being a shade 
lower than D-flat. And so with the rest 
of the keys, some of which must do duty for 
three ton for example, A, G-double-sharp, 
B-double-flat. But the difference between 
th enharmonic tones is small; and, by 
ling the octave into twelve equal parts, 
we arrive at a system of tuning known as 
equal temperament, in which, although no 
interval except the octave is pure, they are 
sufficiently near it to be used in musical 
performan By this system all fifths are 
slightly diminished, all fourths slightly 
augmented, all major thirds considerably 
augmented, and minor thirds considerably 
diminished, and so forth. 

Previous to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century this system of tuning was not used, 
certain tonalities being favored at the ex- 
pense of the rest; and playing was confined 
to keys having few sharps or flats. Music in 
four flats, for instance, sounded atrociously 
out of tune. Later J. S. Bach put his power- 
ful influence behind the equal temperament 
and wrote his Forty-Hight Preludes and 
Fugues in all major and minor keys, mainly 
to show the advantages of “tempered” tones. 
Hence the name Well Tempered Clavichord. 

Near the beginning it was stated that not 
even one scale can be so tuned as to give 
all its chords pure. This is because tones 
reached in tuning by fourths and fifths differ 
from those reached by thirds or sixths. For 
example, the tone H, reached as follows, 


¢ 5 = 
= bd 2 


is a little higher than the same E when tunea 
directly as a pure maj third. A. striking 
experiment may be made by anyone f 
with tuning. Take middle C as a starting 
point. Tune E above it as a pure major third 
(without beats). Then tune G-sh 
the BE likewise as a pure major th t 
tune A flat below: middle C as a pure major 
third to said C. Now compare A-flat with 
G-sharp. The latter will be found disagree- 
ably flat, nearly a quarter tone, 

Various ke: have been proposed to 
produce pure int als in all keys; but the 
complexity of such contrivances would make 
the playing of all but very simple music 
impossible. Besides, no keyboard instrument 
would remain in tine long enough to make 
it worth while to construct so complicated 
an apparatus. Many of the most beautiful 
and striking modulations would be impos- 
sible Were the equal temperament abolished 

The question now arises why, then, js 
piano and organ music endurable to the’ ear 
when no interval except the octaye is pure? 
The answer lies in the fact that the ear, 
like the eye, takes no note of minute discrep: 
ancies in works of art .when thes ai 
within certain limits, Sha aeas 
examined under a microscope, consists of 
minute dots merging into each other, giving 
a blurred effect. If these dots do not exceed 
the one-hundredth part of an inch “in 
diameter, the photograph appears sharp and 
distinct to the normal eye, at a distance of 
twelve inches. In a_ similar manner ‘the 
sounds produced from a properly tuned and 
voiced piano or organ are within the limit of 
such errors as the ear recognizes in the per- 
formance of a musical composition, ana are 
therefore acceptable and enjoyable. Fur- 
thermore, in traveling through the air sounds 
are smoothed out to some extent. It ig tee 
this reason that music sounds better at a 
little distance than close by, also that eh? 
damper pedal can be used more freely in A 
large hall than in a small room. 2 


Bach—Parratt—Chess 


By D. L. Ford 


St Water Parratr, for years one of 
the most scholarly of the great English 
organists, would put “kinks” into the 
notions of some who think of music as an 
accomplishment for light minds. 

When organist at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, he one day transposed the entire 
of Wesley’s monumental setting of The 
Wilderness, to accommodate a new chor- 
ister, afterward acknowledging that it was 
“just a bit embarrassing,” as he did not 
happen to have a copy of the work in the 


organ loft. 
From early childhood his memory was 


phenomenal. At ten he played the entire 


Immortal Forty-eight from memory and 
later in life had the entire organ works 
of his favorite composer, Bach, at his 
finger-tips. 

His pet diversion was chess, by which 
he was so enamored that he has been 
known to admit that next to winning at 
the game his greatest pleasure was in 
losing at it. Among his friends it js tes 
ported that Bach and chess are so familiar 
in his thoughts that he can sit at the organ 
and play a fugue of the great “Cantor of 
Leipsic’ and at the same time dictate the 
moves in a game of his favorite recreation. 


New Music Books 


Better Music in Our Churches. By 
John Mann Walker. Cloth bound ; 214 pages. 
Published by The Methodist Book Concern ; 
at $1.25 per copy. 

A book full of interest for the church 
musician in any field of the work. Its 
chief value lies in that it does not stop at 
telling what ought to be done to improve the 
musie of the church service but goes right to 
the rock bottom and explicitly directs in 
how to do the thing. It is no mere voicing 
of theories, but an exposition of experiences 
of men and women who haye made notable 
successes in the various lines of endeavor 
about which they write. NWyery church Pas- 
tor, Choirmaster and Organist should be 
acquainted with the context of this book. 


String Tone. By Frederick MH. Martens. 
Cloth bound, 360 pages. . Published by the 
Frederick A, Stokes Company, at $3.00 per 
copy. 

In a series of talks with the leading players 
of the yarious stringed instruments, the 
author has produced a book of real worth to 
the students of them and to the. ren 
desiring an intimate knowledge that 
a88 to the understanding of their technical 
peculiarities as well as the interpretation of 


their literature. Both solo and ensemble 
playing are presented in a lucid manner ; 
amd especially the string quartet, which 
reeont oy have brought into sueh favor, 
receives: ful treatment Barring the 


iy 
rather frequent — self-infroduction of “the 
writer,” the style is bright. readable and 
even eoticing, A book whieh should have 
a place fn any mustea library. i 


The Rusatan Opera. By Rosa Newmareh. 
B. P. Dutton and Co. 401 pages; bound in 
cloth. Sixteen halftone iWustrations. Price, 
$2.50. 


The most authoritative book upon 
sian opera from the pre-Glinka eomposcre us: 
the present day. Many of the opera plots are 
given in detail; and desirable biographical 
material difficult to obtain otherwise is in- 
corporated in the book. The author is a 
good friend of Chaliapine ; and many pictures 
of the great Russian bass are given in the 
book. 


Music Appreciation with the Vice 
trola for Children. Issued by the Bata 
tional Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 287 pages. Bound in loth 
Price $1.50. 4 cloth, 

A handsome volume giving the teag: 
rich fund of information upon how eee 
duct the regular grade work in musical ap- 
preciation; citing hundreds of records ae 
giving material which should prove especiaiic 

luable in juvenile club work and elementary 
sses. It may be recommended for clagsey 
and elubs where the individual methbers ne 

ich a work as The Standard THisteee 
The average teacher conduetins 
such classes is seeking a book in which 
material of this kind, “furnishing hits io 
supplementary work, is given, 
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KIMBALL 


“The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. No questions will be answered when this has 


been neglected. 
Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 
eces, metronomic markings. etc., not likely to be of interest 


eaders will not be considered. 


“DEAL in tone and perfect in ac- 

tion” was the enthusiastic praise 

of Soputa Scatcut, the famous con- 

tralto, in the days of this artist’s 
greatest success. 


Questions regarding particular pi 
to the greater number of ETUDE r 
EB} Noctu 9, No. 2 (Chopin). counterpoint ; Harmony; Canon in two parts ; 

GMB Che correct fingering of the Fugue in _frro,, parts, “especially. = to the 

i : i Teha C ser relation of 8 pt oa s ; 
La eee peed gocording to We SOEs Bs exemplified in the Sonata ; knowledge of the 
—Anris, Pr peuirns a abe Che se Organ (stops, quality, pitch) | and of all 
AL Ri pouidence tt ve the notes: orchestral instruments; | Analysis of some 
¢ nger as indicated above ty classical composition in harmony and form; 
Playing at sight from figured bass and from 


vocal and orchestral score ; Musical history; 
i “general knowledge of standard classical 


vorks of the great composers. 
Wext higher to the Mus. Bac. is the degree 


Today Epna Ricxotson Sotuirt, 
American pianist, who speaks with 


Master of Music. The Mus. Doe. degree “4 Fs . Sul 

of Mi nferred upon persons, unvtes thinty authority in her chosen profession, 83! 
re f re, i p culars W e | 
s Feats Ot ee an of the. dip Board at says, “KIMBALL Pianos are all gana pian Music Rolls 
ubd. 001 diant. sic, Trinity College, Cambridge (England), = n : 

dominant and Submedin ric fourth Sto "the Megistrar of any other University. examples of how good pianos can BprizhsPianos Pioerrene 
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eproducing Pianos 


ute of the scale (a), the subdoming sts Is 
pecauae. tt te fea the domin b 
80, then EeGcinstcanaeresand why the sivth «ytend” ‘Tones—Hend sit ost easoe 


4 ; Ci ep cn- 1"; d Tenor. 
Me, #8 called the submedian’ Fests: wie would like to know just, achat @ 


lighten me—Pvazinp, Greenville, Texas Qo @) 01 ihe 
. CAD AE] eb vo the eo aRIGE 
fonte pile dominant ‘is fre fifth aoe te “uead fone ees Siler itso, i it as 
the subdominant (under damn ine Vinge of voice, with head placement? | (i) 1 
ute fifth below the tonic ; the mediant 6 me range of Holy a a ie 
®© midioay between tonic and dom! ae appear 1 LR iD 
way eta (underanediant) 38 Aon pote ee son pee one. placement, and those above 
seeding fr Bronce Sea a ee F are sung with an entirely differ: 
aa ent placement. T would like to know the dif- 
erence between them. These questions are 
a of rital interest to me. MarGarer M., Park- 
ered Fe igiyd., Alliance, Ohi : ‘ 
4. (i) The terms “head-voice” and, “chest- 


‘nisnomers, misleading and, by 
usind. consequent endeavors to 


be.” 


Whether of the past or the present, 
musicians unite the years of achieve- 
ment with continuous tribute to 
the excellence of the KIMBALL— 


the piano of imperishable fame. 


Accidentals. 
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The Solo Violinist 


By Robert Alton 


ALmost every player of any experience 
aspires to the art of solo performance; 
and there is little doubt that the grandeur 
of the violin is best displayed by the ef- 
forts of the fine soloist. But it is not every 
soloist who has given sufficient attention to 
the subtle reasons for the performance of 
valuable solo workmanship. 

It must not be supposed that technic 
alone will enable the player to become a 
successful soloist. There are as many 
faultless technicians as there are few fine 
soloists. Technic is one thing, fine solo 
playing is another. 

It may be readily conceded that the 
great masters of composition were inspired 
when they produced their masterpieces, But 
it is often forgotten that technic alone will 
not procure inspiration; and if the solo 
violinist is to attempt to render those mas- 
terpieces, how shall he accomplish it with- 
out at least some spark of that inspiration 
which produced the masterpieces in the first 
place. Technic he must have; but there is 
something more. Unless the violinist can 
interpret by means of his art the eminently 
human attributes of passion, joy, sorrow, 
and spiritual force, he will never be a 
great soloist. 

The road of high endeavor is open to 
all violinists, and the roughness of the road 
is supremely necessary, because that rough- 
ness is the great teacher which will enable 
the traveler to sense something of that 
noble inspiration experienced by those 
great musicians who have all traveled on 
that road. Herein lies the secret of their 
greatness. The true artist is nothing if he 
be not noble. And nobility of character 
will as surely make itself felt through the 
violin of that player as meanness and in- 
difference will betray itself through the 
same medium. 

This has nothing to do with technic. 
Most violinists are prepared, after the us- 
ual courses of study, to undertake any 
piece of music of ordinary degree of diffi- 
culty; but how many violinists can play 
successfully, as an unaccompanied solo, 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, or Tschaikowsky’s 
Chanson Triste? And yet neither of these 
pieces of music is technically difficult; 
only, how difficult to render correctly and 
to put the spirit of the composers behind 
the music! Study of technic, without the 
spirit of humanity and sympathy with the 
sufferings and trials of our own race, will 
make a tricky, clever player, but never a 
great soloist. 


That D Minor Chord 


By Ernest J. Farmer 


Wuy do accompanists play the D minor 
chord when soloists wish to tune their in- 
struments ? 

This question has been asked often in 
print, but not answered. Apparently most 
of the querists do not expect an answer, 
but are only having a fling at what seems 
to them a senseless convention. A certain 
proportion of violinists say, however, that 
it does seem easier to tune to an A played 
as the top of a D minor chord than to an 
A played in any other way; and for this 
feeling there is a scientific reason, 

When a note is sounded on any stringed 
instrument, its upper partials or harmonics 
are also sounded, though faintly, The nat- 
ural harmonic scales of D and F as far 
as the sixth note (fifth upper partial) 
are: 


and 
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Graduaiion of Steps 


By Frank S. Hart 


Tuar the steps and ‘half steps taken by 
the fingers must be made gradually 
smaller as the notes rise in pitch on cach 
string is a point in violin technic too often 
neglected. Unless a beginner possesses a 
very fine ear he will naturally make all 
steps and half steps the same size as he 
begins to find the notes on the fingerboard. 

Some teachers seem to think that this 
subject is too complex for a child to grasp, 
so they do not mention it and trust that 
the beginner will “catch the trick” in their 
effort to make things sound well. 

Ina recently published book on the sub- 
ject of violin technic in all its branches, 
the writer does not touch on this subject 
until he reaches the-article on octive play- 
ing and then he says, “When the violinist 
begins to familiarize himself with the 
third, and all higher positions, he discovers 
that the more closely he approaches the 
bridge the smaller is the distance of all the 
intervals on the finger-board. (A great 
time to find that out! I should hate to have 
to listen to his playing previous to this 
discovery.) To go on with the article, he 
then makes the astounding statement that 
“This peculiarity of violin technic does 
not greatly concern him, and if he assid- 
uously devotes himself to scalework, the 
difficulties of intonation arising from this 
peculiarity give way naturally and by al- 
most imperceptible degrees.” This last is 
quite true, but how much better it would 
he to instill the fundamental fact in the 
mind of the young player when he first 
begins to find the stopped notes, that to 
shorten a string one twelfth of its length 


will raise the pitch one tone. Even a 
child will understand that as he progresses 
upward he is dividing a smaller and 
smaller object; therefore, the por- 
tions must be smaller. For example, 
if a teacher in school told a row of boys 
that she would pass a stick of candy 12 
inches long up the row and that each boy 
was to cut off, for himself, one-twelfth 
of the stick when he received it, it is 
casy to see that the first boy in each row 
weuld get the most candy. The first boy 
cuts off one inch, but the next boy must 
not cut off one inch too, because the stick 
is only eleven inches long when he gets it 
and surely one-twelfth of eleven inches in 
not one inch. (Note: The writer is aware 
that taking one-twelfth of a string is not 
scientifically correct; but, since the string 
on a 3-4 violin is about twelve inches long 
the mental calculations are easier with this 
fraction. It should be about a ninth.) 
Players often acquire the habit of mak- 
ing their steps smaller with the 3rd and 
4th fingers without any knowledge of this 
law. Since nature has fashioned the hand 
with the 3rd and 4th fingers shorter than 
the rest, the beginner naturally makes the 
steps smaller with these fingers as it 
would be a hardship to do otherwis a 
must bear in mind that the average young- 
ster is not greatly concerned over some- 
thing he happens to do correctly but does 
not understand. A player who makes the 
distance smaller between the 3rd and 4th 
fingers only because the fourth finger j 
short will invariably have the weakness 
of not making the first step large enous i 


Lay Solid Foundations 


By Ben Venuto 


Nor many years ago, when a young vio- 
lin-student, so unfortunate as to have been 
taught by a second-class teacher, placed 
himself under the instruction of one thor- 
oughly qualified and conscientious, invaria- 
Iily the position of his hands and arms and 
the whole style of his bowing would be 
found to need rev n, In the present 
time, however, thanks to the greater spread 
of knowledge, the principles of a good 
technic are more commonly understood and 
properly taught, even by many unknown 
young teachers working in remote places. 

In the place of this evil, which is so 
happily vanishing, a new one seems now 
very much in evidence—the advancing of 
pupils to the study of the higher positions 
before they are well grounded in the tech- 
nic of the first; often, before they even 
understand rightly the elements of notation 
and the principles of time keeping. This 
leads inevitably to playing out of tune, and 
often to a carelessness as to correct style 
of bowing, even when (as is usually now 
the case) the latter has been properly 
taught in the earlier lessons. Following 
the same mistaken urge for rapid advance- 
ment, as soon as the pupil has nibbled a 
little at the upper positions, difficult pieces 
are often given haphazard; sometimes 
the pupil is permitted to choose them 
for himself, bringing week after week 


new pieces from a_ certain cheap and 
poorly edited edition with no further care 
than to see that they do not run in 
compass higher than his (very Superficial ) 
experience of the positions. A pupil of 
this kind, on coming to a good teacher, 
must of necessity be put hack into the ele. 
ments: a circumstance which occasions 
much discouragement and often distrust, 

One source of this trouble lies jn the 
ill-judged ambition of some poorly-estah- 
lished teachers to he able to hoast of their 
pupils’ “rapid progress,” but the public js 
sure to find them out sooner or later: and 
they defeat their own end. Occasionally. 
however, the young teacher has merely 
been misled by the material in certain in- 
struction books and his ignorance of the 
proper manner to supplement it. Asa 
concrete example, I have in mind one 
young teacher who puts his pupils through 
the first book of DeBeriot, page after 
page, without the use of other material, 
following it with various pieces chosen 
almost at random. In the first few lessons 
he really teaches an excellent bow-arm 
but afterward the pupil's style degenerates 
steadily, owing to his premature strugeling 
with untimely difficulties, S 

Now DeBeriot’s book is an excellent 
one, but not designed for that kind of use. 
First of all, it was not written for pupils 


THE ETUDE 


entirely ignorant of the elements of music, 
but for those who had studied sight-sing- 
ing or else piano. Second, before leaving 
the first position, one should study through 
@ quantity of material sufficient to give a 
thorough grounding both technical and 
musical. Without any intention of claim- 
ing the sole superiority for his choice, the 
present writer will merely name here what 
he considers good to study in the first 
Position before going farther; Wohlfahtt, 
Op. 74, Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
(Book I only); Pleyel Duos, Op. 8, Favor- 
ite Old Time Tunes for Violin and Piano 
(Presser Ed.) ; the scales, through all the 
major and minor keys. For less talented 
a very young pupils, Richard Hofmann, 
oe 25, book I, The First Studies for the 
folin in the First Position, should precede 
Wohliahrt. (Many prefer Kayser’s stud- 
fess bat I find them a little too difficult for 

Nee ns, other than the most talented.) 
fee all this material (or its equiva- 
ee aoe been thoroughly mastered, af 
mae te the student may be properly 
sitio to the third (not the second) p0- 
sition, and should remain on material not 
Han ae until it gets to be as easy 
Book sae Position. I would suggest 
above See _ailtahet opus 
tery of the peers Duets, Op. 48. Mass 
cress 4 © remaining positions should pro- 
abandane the same gradual stages, with 
able eed OF outside material of suit 
tion pees ibles by the way, to find instruc: 
cea S punieh are properly graded an 
nothing aus h an abundance of material that 
te: itside is needed until the pupil, is 
stance, or H Pleces—Hermann’s, for i 
fe any si enning’s (both old stand-bys) + 
which ] cin evra large modern works 
Ones are puent name—but the more recent 
and dew Hae expensive, and all, both o! 
hang os are frightfully dull and discour 
excellent fi young pupil, Hohmann’s 5 
first three ae the first position (the 
hooks Soaks), but the fourth and fifth 
J ith the upper positions: 
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Mere Age in Violins 


Ir is astonishing what store the general 
public puts in mere age in violins. In the 
many letters which people write to Tur 
Erupe about their violins, there is hardly 
one but which lays stress on the length of 
time it has “been in the family.” They set 
forth at great length that it is 20, 30 or 100 
years old, that it was brought over from 
the “old cotmtry’” by their great-great- 
grandfather, or that it was discovered in 
Uncle Joe’s attic where it had been for 50 
years. Because some of the greatest vio- 
lins in existence are very old, people jump 
to the conclusion that the “older they are 
the better they are,” and that an old violin 
must necessarily be a very good violin. 

The truth of the matter is that mere age 
is of far less importance than people think. 
If a violin was not well made according to 
the correct principles of the art, and by a 
master violin maker, it will never be a 
high-class instrument, no matter how old 
it is. A badly made violin, made of poorly 
selected wood, and with a rough, screechy 
tone, will never be any better, no matter 
what its age. : ‘ 

Of course it goes without saying that a 
violin will have a better tone, when the last 
particle of sap has dried out of the wood, 
for moisture in the wood acts like a mute 
on the tone, and detracts from the reso- 
nance, But it must be remembered that 
good violin makers of the present day 
make their violins from wood which is 
perfectly dry and free of sap, and which 
is old in the bargain. Many a new violin 
of the present day is made of wood 100 or 
200 years old, or as old as the wood of the 
oldest Cremona. This being the case such 
ew violins of to-day, made of this very old 
ee start out on a par with violins made 
‘ ago, as far = ees 

is concerned, and are 
es e ci bie in the sense that the 
Ee ey th inks of old violins. 
gener! pe ioli thorities are 

Some of the best violin au 


wood, 
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very doubtful that mere age has much to 
to with the improvement of violin tone, 
provided the violin was made from thor- 
oughly dried, seasoned wood, from which 
the sap had long evaporated. It is much 
more likely that much playing has im- 
proved the tones of old instruments. Every 
violinist knows that a new violin, which is 
in continual practice by a good violinist, 
shows a great improvement after the first 
years. Otto, the German violin authority, 
in his “Treatise on the Violin,” gives an 
account of experiments which he and his 
friends made in trying to improve the tone 
of new violins by playing on them. 

Otto’s method was to improve a violin 
by playing chords on it in fifths. For in- 
stance, he would start with the first finger 
placed across the G and D strings, in the 
first position making the notes A and E a 
chord of the fifth. He would continue to 
play this chord with long steady bows for 
two hours or more a day. Then he would 
advance to the next two notes, always at 
an interval of a fifth, and so on in the en- 
tire compass of the violin and on all the 
strings. He states that he found that after 
this continued playing each of the tones 
comprising one of these chords of the fifth, 
would take on a better resonance, and give 
a finer, more sympathetic tone, after being 
continually played in this manner. He 
gave several instances of violins which had 
been sold at an increased price through be- 
ing treated in this manner. 

Another violin authority is of the opin- 
ion that the continued vibration of the 
wood, in long years of playing, causes a 
change in the fibres of the wood, which 
makes the tone given forth more resonant 
and of finer quality. This is only a theory, 
however, as the most powerful microscope 
fails to show any change in appearance of 
wood of a musical instrument which has 
been subject to much vibration. 


Relaxation in ’Cello Playing 


By Charles Poore 
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ana jn playing from a higher string to 
soul as from the A string to the G 
a Mc ah this point of tenseness; 
ea k fe is difficulty there, work it out. 
and, if the Ge e for “loosening up” the 
- js daily playing of all the 
chords, as the change 
brupt in these 


give his 
* For examp 


the st 
rds than in sc@ 


acr 
cho: 


ri shoulder 
After the right show out th 
ee and forearm. The cello play- 
bynes effort to produce a big tone, is al- 


with or without music 
aught by mail, No texte 
Adi 


el Pianists. 
» Hlarinany. Oriout 

blue Hariany OF 

Hnarn0 Pe 
Plo, 

Thugs our PRER 


fiple Hass, W 
festa, Inated 
3.000 words. A po 


nba ‘Theator Bldg, LosAngetes, Cal 


ways tempted to “saw away” at the frog 
of the bow. Playing so doesn’t affect the 
right shoulder, but it does prevent any 
freedom of movement in the forearm, A 
good exércise for gaining freedom in the 
forearm and elbow is the Second Exercise 
of Dotzauer, Op. 47, devoting a week to 
each bowing. As there are some sixty 
bowings in this exercise, a year could be 
spent on it to advantage, and with perma- 
nently good results. 

The development of the left arm and 
hand is equally important, and its discus- 
sion requires perhaps more extended com- 
ment than in the case of the right arm. 
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ten course for beginners in 25 mail 
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part; the arranging for orchestra, 
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antees an income to any musician 
in possession of these first princi- 
ples of composition. 
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the recital programs of the greatest pianists 
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commended: : 
BESSIE WILLIAMS SHERMAN’S 

THE PRINCESS PASSES......... ..._ A Fanciful March 

THE VIKING SHIP 4 . Has the real Norse color. 

| IF I HAD WINGS.... . 0 . Delightfully imaginative 
| THE WITCH ON THE BROOMSTICK............ Reminds one of Grieg. 
| Each 30 cents. (Grade 2.) 
| Published complete as FOUR LITTLE TONE STUDIES. Summy Edition. Pr.$0.60 
BEATRICE MACGOWAN SCOTT’S 

MUSICAL MOMENT A melodic Tone Poem in double notes; maybe 


used in place of the easier Chopin numbers. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS and PIANO STUDENTS 
the two new books for rhythmical interpretation 
___ have proven especially successful. 

SKIPS AND RHYTHMICAL ACTIVITIES........by Dora I. Buckingham 
Aset of original short pieces, easy to play, vital, in spirit, akin to 
modern times.... Price $1.00 

SCHOOL RHYTHMS.. Slate eels cies by Ethel Robinson 
Splendid collection of adaptations from Operatic and Orchestral 
classics, all strongly rhythmical, including Marches, Minuets and 
Jigs-. 2-0-2240. ..-Price $1.25 
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THE ETUDE 


Violin Questions Answered Personally 


By Mr. Robert Braine 


Late Preparation for Teaching. 


A. S. H—I am afraid it would take some 
one who is more of a fortune teller than I 
am to tell whether a piano teacher, com- 
mencing the study of the violin 42 years 
of age, could become a good teacher of the 
instrument. At that age a_ student could 
hardly hope to become an artistie player, al- 
though a great deal could be learned in a 
theoret way and it certain amount. of 
more or crude technie acquired. As it is 
very difficult to teach what one not 
himself experienced and mastered, T should 
say that such a teacher might be able to 

up to could hardly 

pupils. Still 

who were them- 

on the violin, 
in teaching, 


has 


selves indifferent performe 
meet with considerable suce 


Hill Violins. 


M. R.—If you play the pieces and studi 
which you name really well you haye dics 
rapid progress in four years and haye a food 
chance to be ready for professional work in 


two or three years of further study. It all 
depends on how well you play thom. ““y 
could not advise definitely without ae 
you. 2. Joseph Hill, London, 1 


was one of the best Wnglish violin 
and good specimens of his work are 
if genuine. 


75, 
makers, 
valuable, 


Giuseppe Odoardi. 


M. M. K—If your violin js go 
was made by Giuseppe Odoardh  Ahactt 
(Italy) in 1785. The value of the violi 
would be considerable, if genuine. 1, Ba in 
in his ‘Practical History of the ‘Violins! 
ys of this maker: “Ile died at 28 ane 
age, and left over 200 violins of penis 
passed beauty. The Italian writ Gale. Daa 
says that this maker would have ory i ; 
the highest artistic standpoint of thy ued 
Cremonese_ makers if he had lived great 
enough. His violins, after his death 
fitted with Cremonese and Brescia! 
and sold as famous master violins.” 


0 


long 
Were 
tickets 


“Stainer.”’ 


C. D.—While it is quite impossit 
definitely just what your violin 
value, without seeing it, I showla 
your description that it is an Imitatic® 
“Stainer.” Its value would depena nitation 
how good an imitation it js, on just 


copies of famous makers are often yanii made 
aluable, 


ble to say 


or its 
judge py 


The “Artist's Preparation, 
J. J. B.—Your letter states that 
to become a violinist of the first 
so, your only course would be to go ¢ 
the large cities and study under a fy one of 
teacher. You ean, of course, learn q yt Cl2ss 
amount by yourself, in a more or ne limited 
way, but if you hope to become in SS ernde 
you will have to have a big browa why attist, 
under a good violin teacher jn 4) Uucation 
large music centers, one of the 
If you cannot leave hom “ 
do the best you can by youre yt hay, 
advise you to get the book ‘Violin m 
and Violin Study,” by" Grnonhore 
might also get Dancla's “Conservator, ou 
od for the Violin,” as that has a en), dleth- 
accompanying sreat degy 


of explanation th 
Hermann “Violin School,” yo. “Xft eises, 
y also 


would be good for you. ’ 


you wish 
Tank, Tf 


e to 
would 
eaching 


Unconventional Serolis, 


B, L. C—Violins which havo 
of lions, griffins, ete, instead og tYe4 Reads 
tional scroll, are yery common, a a conven- 
ally factory-made violins of yj “4 are usy- 
although there are some nt 
ever, I cannot give you an or ions, 
seeing your violin. You could ete” 
expert for an examination, but th 

you would g i; 
Sener ye £0 to useless troubl 


e chances 
le and ee 


Becoming a Virtuoso, 
V. F. S.—To become a ye, a 
or pianist one must commen ge ent 
and practice persistently under" 
ance of a good master, Mowe ee 
pupil ean often accomplish a Ver, 
commencing later, is quites 
me to advise you intelligent] 
ing you play and knowing yy 


The five yeats of violin study von tetoughiy, 
3 hay, : 


2 fh 
extent, ye 
Diano 


will help you to a certa; 
musical point of view, wee 
if you decide to make 
cipal instrument, but no 
nical way, as violin 

widely Aimerent. AG 
Angeles, T would advise y 
ing teachers of both instr co, Play t 
and their opinion ie 


s i for music g loube 

plish a great deal on either OUT 2y¢ 
Tam afraid it is Somewhat q MumMent - 
you could become doubtr 3 


great vip Tul wna. 
instrument. € Virtuoso On hog 


“The Swan.” 


an 
must be pli 
refined and 
always dificult, Wings 

goneert on may it! 
the attempt of an amaté 
my meaning, hateu 


artis 
ed w 


r 
an 


Paolo Albani. 


: K. H—Paolo | Albani, 1650-1700, a well- 
Known maker of the Cremonese school. His 
viol re valuable. ‘There are many imita- 


you will have to have your violin 
nined by an expert. 


“Simon” or “Landolphi.? 

one  hhnz Simon, Salzburg, while not 
instrument t makers, made some good 
without could not give an opinion 
ably did the instrument, You prob- 
one of. bay too much, if the violin is 


best instruments. — It will 
undolphi was 
t » and his violins are i 

x 1 it comparatively high prices. 
vations Landolphi, in a good siate of preset 
The in aout be “extremely cheap at $200. 
that pegcment whieh was offered you att 
buy it aati es oly a copy. would not 
expert that je 24 obtained an opinion of an 
dition, “Att it was genuine and in good cot: 
the doarat could send the violin to one o 
Tin Bpepg, 2 ol violins who advertise in 

“TUDE, and get his opinion. 


great demand. 


io 

K 
oper on airs from_ the 
sate, et, arranged by Sara- 


‘autiful and effective solo 
| it is very difficult and only 
Virtuoso violinists, At your 
of progr T am afraid it 
© of time for you to attempt 
ute arrangement of “aust 


compositi ai at 
¢ sition, i 
intended for a 
present g ge 
Would be aw. 
i The Sar 


also diffieult, 
Violin 


Labels, 


—Ger 


1uine and imitation labels 12 
wdly re, 


ad the same, for it 


Hig an act co orfeit of the 
it thane o many people counters think that 
Must be wort their violin reads correctly it 
thousands “eruine. ‘There are hundreds of 
cannot hold Qlese imitation Stainers, so 1 
your friend's CY{ much encouragement that 
hot impossinje, UM Is genuine, | Still it Is 
express to qj, YOU could ship the violin by 


Seed expert for an opinion. 3 


n . 
0 doubt it Would be going to usele 


trouble and expense. 


ed Magy, 


A Repair 
a riolin is no doubt 2% 


hi was one 0 
Te worked af 


J.P. 
nite ti Me 
ONE fp Ma. 


“Repaired by 
yauchel) Mittenwald 
Reiter and Vauchel 
pees than fae chance in a nuts 
sink, vod that your violin is a genuine 
You wish have to show it to an & 
Sh to know definitely. 


Mali 

ne. 
~ M.— rf 
» by 
Practicg) wo 
NO doubt be Ww 


Wiclin Making” (strad Libratf 
alter S. Mayson, is an sa 

on violin makin 

hat you want. 


Bee Violins, 


lolhig of A TaNent 
are valuable, but have 2 
Soff may be that your oat. 
Lig aN opinion from an eS?! 

TEBE the Row; 


Get 


I. 
for thé In some yp; ifted 
ere. Passage: ‘ y is 1 
have to rests, and Snes the bey ‘ would 
definite See the s ers not. 


L 
An a 
Sbecifie passage to give Yo" 


: Value, 


La 
X Violin yay Alere ag, 7 mit 
y Age e] ot 
Wout \ nance. It a cl 
not improve Wood in the first pleas: 


» NO hatter how old 


R. Tempered S. 

AB eHOn ieee ed Seale, : 
the yi the samounte Sharp on the Pia? gn 
fi Ny thy + natural, bu te 
Ne Sensit Hat is, te the violinist has 2 i 
the Ptervais gp 8% and plays accordits. of 
DinneeMPereg LEE natural Seale iste re 
*8Q0 ts tune SMe according to which, Sy 

red. hie ‘yigentlng fo WHI gHt 


-¢oen 

a start at the age of sixty 
fo admit of your becom’ ty 
(oso, it is net too Wey 
deal. 
econ, 
Starting at that tS 
° eut and inde jut 

spend ol 4 
1 depe dons eools 


na xpect tO 2 to 
Womight do from feu 

= Your Strength, 
*Ving the Violin . 
< ri : aise 
Ok jban aie Should carey ner viol Pry 
Dost tnnen es the ari ov ne 
Made ec aly well ‘that at nny vey 
Pee sity RTOHEESS Tox’ tlhe. CHINE Foye 
a hearing” 8y then, ff all depends ott yout 
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For Spring and Commencement Production 


TW, it d of these recently published Operettas and Cantatas for examination. A wide 
JF YALE ce us pleasure to end arf they et acral neds, us noone lek ot 


such works as will be suitable and send them for examination. 
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| Fay Foster's 

Latest Song 
= “Don’t Want to Know” 


The Crimson Eyebrows Old China in Three Acts Words by FRED C. BOWLES 


——— 
A Delightful, Amusing Musical Play By Favorite Writers Rt 
By May Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge HIGH VOICE—Range C to G—Cat. No. 19483 


HERE are many excellent things that may be said of this musical comedy, as LOW VOICE—Range d to D—Cat. No. 19484 
it is one of the best offerings for an amateur organization. Sueh productions Price, 60 cents 


i se i ith 

succes shen they. entertain and amuse while p. ing the, ear with 
ae a success! Ul mall this is possible in a pr ntation of “C imson Eyebrows.’ “Don’t Want to Know” is a carefree lilt that is 
nelodious settings, and a ful and the dialog and situations amusing. Two sopranos, captivating. It is such a song that an artist can 
pre ausle really delight? iS baritones and one bass are required for the solo make one of the most charming numbers on a pro- 
one contralto, | one tenor, ores “ be governed by talent available, The stage gram and yet its simplicity endears it to any who 
parts. ‘The size of ihe: ines 6 tumes with making instructions and all other love to sing. That it is from the pen of one of the 
manager's guide gives dra foremost composers of the day further recommends 


, action, ete., are given. 


needed hints upon staging, 3 ji 1.00 it to those seeking new songs. 
____ Vocal Score with Full Dialos S10 41 parts may be Rented i 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 a Con moto (Joyausly and fast) 
sae 4 = = 
‘ascinating Operetta By Paul Bliss | =e = 
A Bright, Tuneful and = 
3 ° Hawaiian Operetta for vs = S| Hrs F zs 
The Ghosts of Hilo youn: taaics Oe ea 
. 7 c > 
By Paul Bliss Accompaniment of Piano, Gong and Ton Tom i = — 
excellent musical play needs no intr coucton: retina Lae 3 STE = 
TO Te or ead ‘nown to many who have Sune alot may Cual given in one or ! =———_ 
het Waneicon odes genius jnspired pen. Ghosts Gs to ata he costuming and } =e 
gantaias from bis ger igual and picturesque, i, MRT Nt vocpart chorus work 1s not = = 
Aiueing, 15 easy, Du iy, be magad and in many places is centainnte evoke apolar on—the spray; 
Mueew eee yous epee eer characters, three sopranos, and one 8p BLED 
for indoor or outdoor performanct ic and Stage Manager's Guide, $1.00 sass SSS SS Ee 
. 4 ialog, Music and Stage Manag , +s Tet oleic tot ets ss? 
Vocal Score, including all Diolot arts may be Rented 2 ? iB is ig ie 
——————— “ 
: = 
: for Children | 
A Delightful and Unique Operetta = 3 
con Ped: Ped. simile 


2s Go Traveling By Cynthia Dodge 
Let s ° rtai m1 children will enter into with 
HIS is just the kind of 2 musical Cae (pNong and action. ‘The boy THEO. PRESSER CO. SEND A POSTAL REQUEST FOR “EX. 
cithustaum Tt is virtually 2 moins vave as much fun as their audience. Music Publishers and Dealers CERPTS FROM EXCELLENT SONGS 
and girl performers in ting it ce easy to remember. The z A haat catalog hogs portions ct 
q ; forn sfon nearly 100 songs, a real help to concert an 
The singing is in Unser Tos ae” i church singers and voice teachers, FRE! 
Fi ing all Dialog, 
Vocal Score, including @ 


presen Modies are good and | 
end the me eeated and are easily made. 


Music and Stage Directions, 60 cents 4 1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
Re 


Phila., Pa. 


An American Indian Legend 


A Charming Cantata for Children’s Voices aL ea lirueielan ai Catala 
BOBOLINKS MON-DAH?-MIN 
For Two Solo Voices and Three Cantata for Treble Voices BAND and ORCHESTRA LEADERS! 


Part Chorus . 
By CARL BUSCH Prion 60 cent py PAUL BLISS a aavaneed orf 
“ a requir’ AN'’S clubs anc vi e e 
ETERD is a new short canta rds WYOMEos “ot children and young 
ing about fifteen minutes, The zations | nis an attractive work. 
are by Christopher Pears ,Craneh, people will fin’ ym piano. accompaniment 
the setting is gay and rippling “ip, ‘The scorn “two and, three-part setting 
Melody and musicianship ever van tata and is rcasional obbligato. It requires 
The initial performance of, this Mico, with an ort nour to present this set; 
bya large chorus of juveniles 1% about at Mi nteresting Ojibwa legend 
Hy SEBRERE on Ot ehe. Nene? Hyon the growing of corn. 
Cs enthusiasm 


and other critics. 


The prompt, accurate service of our Band 
and Orchestra Dept. is responsible for the 
large growth of Mail Order Business in this 
Department. A large stock embracing class- 
ical, standard and popular publications en- 
ables us to render excellent service to Band 
and Orchestra Leaders. Send your orders to: 
THEO. PRESSER CO. - 1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASD PINS-RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
‘Write now for your cops. Buy Class Pins or 
Rings direct from factory. Save monoy? 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
91 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass, 
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—— +s Voit 
foices 
Chorus of Women's f e 
A Cycle of Songs for Tee Fae lover will fe moe tet delighted with tu ] e Ow 
a. a} 1 in rs 
Pet P Tilia artistic, mUSIeT?. con-minute contribution: touine @ 
er an Andrews- oe women’s: club chorus, §' Pics 60 cants B Th Cc l Cc 
By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Die an onen's singing societies. etter an College ourse 
other 
William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor of English 


anguage and literature at Yale University says: 


“I thoroughly believe in a university education for both 
men and women; but I believe a knowledge of the Bible with- 
out a college course is more valuable than a college course with- 
out the Bible.” 


hers Will Be Interested 


All Music Teac of the Following Methods. 


In One or More 


“Everyone who has a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
may truly be called educated; and no other learning or culture, 
no matter how extensive or elegant, can form a proper 
substitute.” 


___ Correspondence Bible study is better than any oral teach- 
ing can possibly be. Let us show you. More than 7,000 per- 
sons of 40 different occupations are now enrolled in one or 
more of the 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses 


To really know the Bible is an education out of which 


a A, Brazelton..-++- . $1.25 net. 


Practical Elementary Pian? ves in Minor Kev 4, op At 
Melodic Analysis of Studie ae 
by E. A. Brazelton..++-°"" : 
Rhyme Road to Music “2. 

by Fannie Church Parso™ 


Pres. Harding said 

“I have always believed in the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
whereby they have become the 
expression to man of the world and 


vOICE 


A. Clipping: ** 


++ 01.25 net. 


5 it ‘he fullest and best develo: t of ; 

: ‘ eS) will of God. springs the full pment of one’s powers in any 
Systematic Voice Trainin’: Letters of warmest apprecia- Sparnetevs “iiss raneastns) Book has moulded earth's loftiest 
tion are constantly received from iL 2 : eepest needs. It charts the: only 

$1 00 exchinet itudesth and greduates, Per ec path to real and lasting success, 5 

Tp Rear aye f ample: You will bea personal pupil—ti 
Standard Graded Material for TT... ++: act, hes pover been my priv- Enroll 74 smount of Study under pour own cose 
Berto eo and 4 weet 4 ilege to be fascinated with Bible Ww cost—courses not sold for profit. No bet 
pee Tt ee Sable Ste! work and order dees ‘on Seiidy alam with this couree NOW _ exiine tontart than NOW? Send the vouet? 
our are the most “I finished the Scofield Bible ce, n 


Course about three years ago. Tt Ma 
has been of greater value tome than il the coupon today 
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any other training I have ever had, 
Tupi lepereutyanny nolge | THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE i 
8 Courses by Mail | _Devt. 5278, 183 Institute Place, Chicago, Ih h 
Synthetic Bible Study; Seofield Bible Course; | jye SeM4.me Your prospectus giving eam tere 4 
Practical Christian Work: Bible Doctrine: Bible | formation regarding your ceht compete | 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
March, 1924 Special Offer 


Album of Compositions for the Pianoforte 
—Preston 


Bisel asehectieuniece ten 0.30 

Album of Scales for the Pia 30 

Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio 335, 

Amateur Musician—Gilbert ... . 30 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing— 

PunSvinn emer tects als cette ania el 130 
Castaways, The—Operetta for Women’s 

Voices—Fay Foster................ 40 
Concerto No. 1. Violin and Piano— 

ACCOLA Y MEP tele: - Shei esa tote mi ae 35 
Dawn, The—Easter Cantata for 

Women’s Voices—Baines .,. 85 

Bu 

.50 

35 

30 

25 

+30 


In Foreign Lands—Cantata for 
Chorus of Treble Voices—Kieserling  .30 

Kayser, 25 Selected Studies for Violin— 
Levenson 


40 
Reverie Album for the Pianoforte. 35 
Scene de Ballet—deBeriot +30 
Songs for Girls, Album. . 40 
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Stories Notes Can Tell—Te: +35 


Studies for Violin—Fiorillo. * 4 
Vocal Studies for Low Voice—Whelpton  '30 
What to Play —What to Teach—Harriette 
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Choose Cantatas 
And Choruses 
For Commencement Now 


Those who have not as yet decided what 
musical numbers are to figure in the com- 
mencement program, should get acquaint- 
ed with some of the many cantatas and 
chorus numbers embraced in our catalog. 
We have a specially prepared list of com- 
mencement musie which may be profitably 
consulted, but for prompt results we sug- 
gest giving us an opportunity to furnish a 
generous assortment of appropriate mate- 
rial for examination, No program of 
this kind can be safely undertaken with- 
out allowing ample time for practice.’ We 
therefore urge patrons to let us know at 
once just what. sort of material is wanted 
so we may send copies on approval. 


Basic Principles 
In Pianoforte Playing 
By Josef Lhévinne 

This broghure will preserve in more per- 
manent form the unusually clear and con- 
structive outlines of the principles of 
modern pianoforte playing as indicated by 
the famous pianist, Josef Lhévinne, in a 
series of conferences upon the subject. 
Mr. Lhévinne’s mind is fundamental in 
its grasp of essential elements. He goes 
vight to the root of a thing and diagnoses 
the difficulty, and gives a real remedy. 
The hook will be published shortly; but 
by ordering in advance you may secure a 
copy immediately upon publication by 
sending the special introductory rate of 
30 cents, postpaid, 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


New Easter 
Music 

Choirmasters who have not yet made 
up the Easter program will find excellent 
material in our New Easter Music. 

Solos: Come See The Place Where 
Jesus Lay, Medium Voice, by Paul Am- 
rose. He Is Risen, Medium Voice, by Paul 
Ambrose. 

Anthems: An outstanding addition to 
our catalog is the new scriptural anthem 
Lo, the Winter Is Past, by Preston Ware 
Orem. It is scored for full choir and will 
find favor with directors looking for an 
interesting and thoroughly modern set- 
ting of a poetical Biblical text. Mr. 
Stults has given us a new setting for 
Christ Our Passover, and Sing With All 
the Sons of Glory. Rejoice and Be Glad, 
by Berwald, and Today The Lord Is Risen, 
by Kountz are attractive anthems of med- 
ium difficulty. 

Recent organ numbers suitable for the 
Faster services are: 

Ceremonial March, by C. Harris 

La Chanson, by M. P. Hoffman 

Finale in C, by C. Harris 

Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Lemare. 

Our “On Sale” plan will bring any of 
the preceding numbers to your home 
where you will have ample opportunity 
of trying them out. Make up your list 
and write us today. 


Band and Orchestra Music 

One of the most successful features of 
our Order Department is the section de- 
voted to the sale of Orchestra and Band 
Music. This branch of our business has 
heen developed steadily during the past 
four years and is now in a high state of 
efficiency. A complete stock of the classic 
and standard orchestra and band numbers 
and all popular successes is at the serv- 
ice of our patrons. The wide-spread and 
growing interest in ensemble playing on 
the part of amateurs and school organiza- 
tions has encouraged us to carry a liberal 
assortment of music of this class specially 
arranged for non-professional players; all 
styles of music are now available for this 
purpose; single numbers or in collected 
form. In addition to our own publica- 
tions of this class we have all the orches- 
tra books issued by other publishers. 
Liberal examination privileges are offered 
to directors interested in obtaining effec- 
tive and playable music of any specified 
grade or character. Let us know what is 
needed and be surprised how well we can 
take care of your wants. : 

By the way, are you acquainted with 
O'Hara’s popular song Dreaming of My 
Old Home Sweet Home? This song is be- 
ing sung everywhere and there is an effec- 
tive orchestration for it. We will send the 
song with complete orchestration to any 
address for 50 cents cash with order. 
This is a sone of the kind that never gets 
old or out of date. 


An Ideal Award or Gift 
For Music Students 

A very pretty Lyre design pin is 
featured on page 198 of this issue. It is of 
10K Solid Gold and its quality is made 
more apparent by the neat hand chasing 
which is rarely seen on a pin at this low 
price. To prevent loss of the pin the 
manufacturer has supplied a patent safety 
catch, This same design may be had in 
Heayy Gold Plate or Sterling Silver; a 
very pretty award for meritorious work 
or a birthday gift that will be appreciated 
by the recipient. 


Sullivan- 


Album of Scales 
For the Pianoforte 

This useful volume is almost ready to 
be sent to the printer but we will continue 
the special offer during the present month. 
This volume will be very much in line with 
the one we have just issued on Trills and 
will be followed by the Volume of Arpeg- 
gios. The pieces lie in the second and 
third grades; they are not mechanical ex- 
s but are musical pieces containing 
ges. It must not be inferred 
a purely technical work. With 
every pupil the successful teacher never 
loses sight of the idea of some useful 
technical work in even the most simple of 
pieces. The volumes in this series are in- 
tended to add pleasure to music study and 
at the same time offer an important con- 
tribution to education. The success of the 
Volume of Trills assures the success of 
this one. We strongly advise teachers to 
procure at least one copy of this useful 
volume. ‘ 

Our special advance price is 30 cents 
per copy, postpaid. 


Four Melodies for Violin Alone 
Or with Piano Accompaniment 
By Frederick MacMurray 


For the violinist who wants something 
“different,” the Four Melodies for Violin 
alone or with piano accompaniment by 
Frederick MacMurray will surely fill the 
bill. They are written entirely in double 
stops and can be played by the violin alone 
or used with the piano accompaniment, 
Two of these melodies are originals, while 
the other two are very clever transcrip- 
tions of well-known, favorite old songs. 
They are not easy numbers to play and 
the violinist who wishes to put new life a 
his repertoire will do well to get a copy 
ot Four Melodies at the special price of 
50 cents, postpaid. 


In Foreign Lands—Cantata 
By Richard Kieserling 


We have never published a cantata that 
has met with more approval on the part of 
our publishing department; its graceful 
charming melodies and its clean and 
musicianly part-writing make it a number 
that can be taken up with any average 
body of singers in an institution or BeHon 
and it is not at all difficult. This cantata 
is written for a two-part chorus ‘ of 
women’s voices and is in four diy; ions or 
four different tone pictures, No, 1—"On 
to Spain,” with its Bolero Tempo, follow 4 
by No. 2—“Egyptian Moonlight,” es 
guorous movement, No, 3—“A4 Tea Bist 
in, Old Japan” and the last number a fi s 
“Gipsy Song.” panes 

The special price in advance i 
tion is 30 cents, per copy, Borg ae e 


The Dawn—Easter Cantata 
By William Baines 

We have just published an Waster 
tata by William: Bans aah aster Can- 
receiving an enthusiastic reception, of 
scored for treble voices only and in t 4 
parts, soprano and alto. ‘The musi Ast 
melodious and interesting and the tert} is 
been selected to include the salient has 
regarding the Resurrection, Ther ants 
passages are not difficult and may be ole 
in unison by the soprano section, wh oun 
cantata is rendered by young ine the 
sure to obtain a copy of this cantata - a Be 
it is being offered at the special. Aas, hile 
of publication rate of 25 ‘cents e vance 
One copy only may be had at this a copy, 


Price.” 
What To Play— 
What To Teach 
By Harriette Brower 
Miss Brower started out to make ; 1 
of collections of recital progr; a hook 


of the different grades, with ae in all 


comments upon the recitals i oual 
collected a a ate ay She 
collected and annotated a great many wae 


grams of famous virtuosos, 
that she has produced a hook 
best in pianistic music of = 

present, and enabling the See and 
teacher to select those composition and the 
are of actual value to them in th Ns which 
It is the kind of a hook to which ay Work, 
er will find constant opportuni: own- 
reference. The advance of a 18S for 
price is 75 cents, postpaid. pu lication 


The y 
k showing the 


THE ETUDE 


Hymn of Praise 
Sacred Cantata 
By Frederk Wick 

Choir-leaders continually ask for a can- 
tata suitable for use at any time of the 
year and we are pleased to ‘announce that 


we are about to publish a new work by 
he well-known composer and chorus con- 


ductor, Mr. Frederick Wi i 

> Me ok ick, entitled, 
Hymn of Praise that will answer this 
demand. 


ie is for general use through- 
focus ses _ and 1s particularly suitable 
ae anksgiving. There are ‘solos for 
Ee ‘ano, tenor and baritone. It requires 
eon Ay minutes in rendition and lends 
ne f to the use of a large chorus, It is 
not an easy work to render, It requires 
psuous study and is worth it. 
he a ambitious choir-leader should 
Rate a i antage of the opportunity to be- 
ae aequainted, with this work by obtain- 
oe copy at our special advance of pub- 
ation price of only 30 cents, postpaid. 
Little Folks’ 
usic Story Book 
y James Francis 
Here is the 
merely in’ yer 
language pictr 


Cooke 

story of music, told not 

Y simple words but wi 

BLES. res which fire the child's 

Ima t . 

Sieh: Tt is designed to precede the 

Picea History of Music and is the 
St Clementary book of the kind we have 


yet 
Separate” thee illustrations come on & 
pasted ct to be cut out and then 


There are so many 

s this new work that 
a to know how to describe 
ad venc, aragraph of this kind. The 
Foe ence, Of publication price is 50 cents, 


Postpaid, 
roung Folks’ Opera Gems 
These Pianoforte 
adopted foci. is the title which has beet 
This anos the Easy Opera Aibum 
Sorepee < JS now on the press, It is @ 
nsive collection including _ the 


@ selections from the grew 


om Gluck to Mascagni. 
Oplascy Eeledics have been areenaed we 
additions, petites without any frills oF 


are: 1% me of ars included 
the “Arig ores from Gounod’s “Pausts 
Delilahe?  °©™ Saint-Saéng? “Samson and 
“Lucia 2 the Gutotte from Donizetti's 
“Cavalleri,» _vlermezzo from Mascagn’s 


" ay a v- 
seven selections" many others, twentj 


lower and 


ee four Pages, mall, in a volume ° 
he special jz 
vance of i introductory price in ad- 


Public, 


Postpaid ation is 35 "cents per COPY? 


is now ready but the 


uctory offer will be continu- 
Ne cur 


St_ grade), and t™ 
rs wih? and A Minot 
Swill be delighted with thes 
Pecial 

Publie 


ONL playa 
numbers 3 . 

The gs 
vance of 
Postpaid 


introductory price in ade 
ation is 35 "cents per COPY? 


S of women, of any 
: n the alert for somethin’ 
and time. that will repay the! 
» ind vet that will not make 
in is oe in the way of reheat 
Pace antata we have secure! 
' without. Tt may be given eithe! 
he ‘Scenery and costumes 


int 


t allotted to each of the se 
9 that 


4 Performed separately, 5 
© it might fur f 
} 


Seve 


sh a serial ® 
Meetings. Tk is wit: 
may b Singing and ue ann 
minutes. performed in # 

r OF this oo We 
advance of tion 
copy, postpaid. 


THE ETUDE 


Principles of Expression 
Pianoforte Playing 
By Adolph F. Christiani 


_ It must not be forgotten that this work 
Is one of the most important works on 
Pianoforte playing that has been is ued in 
Many years. ‘It made a tremendous im- 
pression on the entire teaching world when 
it was first issued. This book has been out 
of print since 1920 but up to that date, 
we alone had sold over 600 copies and we 
Now expect to revive it. It is possibly the 
very best book on phrasing ant. There 
never has been a book on phré ing equal 
to it, in fact, the work should have been 
called, “Phrasing in Pianoforte Playing.” 
Tt analyzes the various phases of accentu- 
ation, Rhythmical Accents—Metrical Ac- 
eents—Melodic Accents—Harmonic Ac- 
cents—These four parts bear directly on 
Phrasing. The book is admirably adapt- 
ed as a text book for class work for pupils 
from the third grade up, We strongly rec- 
ommend this work to all our readers and 
are sure they will thank us for urging its 
pzchase while it can be had at a reduced 
e, 

_ Our special advance of publication price 
8 $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


The Castaways—Operetta 

or Women’s Voices 

y Fay Foster 

. Fay Foster has not only written charm- 
we Music throughout this play but has 
ept it within. the capabilities of fairly 
800d singers, although there are solos for 
Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos, which may 
7€ considered worthy of the best artists. 
a € staging is very easily done and the 
Sstuming is simple. al 
Ihe Plot has enough mystery. and ae 
peor: to hold the attention and the ae 
& is most clever. The Castaways, m0 
ah eens shipwrecked on an island in’ 
Ae ited solely by native women fin’ be 
;temonial dance going on. Their expe 
Enees and the finding of a white ar 
thas the natives furnish material for 

Story of the play. 5 

cope’ advance of publication pric 
PY only is 40 cents, postpaid. 


e for one 


Knight of Dreams or 
Odern Pygmalion 
B Galatea 
Way Hewes Dodge and 
n Wilson Dodge Ae 
Jmusical comedy requiring @n enum 
paving for production. “Knight Po 
ants” is for mixed voices and is very 
iqusing. The story of the “poor artist 
a is always interesting and here hs 
the’ @ new plot in which our hero dress 
© entire second act. The story appea : 
® College students as well as all sudan 
d, because of simplicity in construc Pe 
eee be given by any body of amate = 
‘tformers. ‘The ‘Stage Manager § ou 
ves full descriptions of every ees 
thy _ all directions as to the play a eae 
whine is unusually attractive and oar ; 
ag ae costumes and situations PT 
J, 2ucasing contrasts. F ane 
ey ay advance of publication price for oD! 
PY only is 85 cents, postpaid. 


i 


Usical Readings 
ee ie ing use 
~ CYery reader of this note having or 
With entertaining pianologs ws para 
1 the professional work © Clay * a 
loy, “Avance sale of this collection 5 5 
Advance of publication price OL ge 
would he record-breaking. © na 
Oh»! 1S one of the leading Tagcen te us 
Sinity ‘uqua artists and with the | a eee 
Mae Spring-Holmes Quintet bas out 
“eal treats to thousands ehmon ge vf 
the “tire Western Hemisphere 0" ro- 
any htt contributions to s 
Diane! this concert party is the [eee 
Dink 28S Or recitations with pian © tin. 
Guest given by Coyla May Spring: Ost 
Haye poably many Baevpe readers aadie 
fiiog, CEM Among some of the MANY oad- 
ings; Mat have heard these ¢lev 
and those who can 


: Class of entertainmen 
Cone, ttainly want this collection. 


hidtactoy 


i OF 
numbers ovelties. 


Singers use 
sore 


Occasionally as ent 


de - 


Rainbow’s End 
Operetta for Children 
By Cynthia Dodge 

The story of this charming operetta is 
about two children, Joan and Peter, who 
are very poor and half believe there may 
be a pot of gold at the Rainbow's End. 
They befriend an old woman who in turn 
tries to help them and the story of their 
experiences is most interesting. There is 
a splendid moral at the end and the con- 
stantly changing stage pictures make it 
a charming entertainment. 

The music is quite attractive and very 
easily learned. This operetta is in three 
short scenes and is inexpensive to produce. 
- Our advance of publication price for one 
copy only is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Reverie Album 
For the Piano 

Pieces of the Reverie type have such a 
popular appeal that the demand for them 
ig always excessive. To meet this we have 
compiled an album of these dreamlike 
pieces, using only such numbers as have 
already met with wide public favor. The 
church Pianist will find this a most valu- 
able acquisition to his library; for it will 
be filled with just the style of pieces that 
are most appropriate to either the church 
or Sunday school service. For parlor use 
we have no more entertaining album in 
our catalog. No pieces beyond the fourth 
grade will be included, so that the pianist 
of average ability will be well cared for; 
and yet the selections will be of such mus- 
jcal worth that the advanced musician will 
find much of interest in the collection. 

Our special advance of publication cash 
price is 35 cents, postpaid. 


ic-Writing Book ; 
ie Ann Heuermann Hamilton 


This is a rather unusual writing book, 
more comprehensive than any so far Bubs 
lished. Instead of being a mere ser ies af 
natterns to be worked out by the studen 
i ives the theoretical as well as the 
7 actical side of each step. This gives the 
A dent abundant opportunity for origi- 
Pal work. It is not an advanced writing 
on from the beginning and it may be 

ken up to good advantage by students 
ig are but little past the elementary 


stages. . t ‘ : ' he 
scial introductory price in 
wie of publication is 20 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
Musician 

he Amateur | a 
Es Russell Snively Gilbert _ 

f that will enthuse the beg’ 


The book 
ner is one 
tions that 
literature. 


he most valuable contribu- 
eee made to the teacher's 
This is just what Mr. Gilbert 
-complished. In a work that is cal- 
bee Me to satisfy the one who has just 
ee the Kindergarten stage the author 
paeee ‘d materials that will carry the 
bes ment on to a good working knowl- 
early a » yudimentary elements of nota- 
edge of the at the keyboard. 
tion and of provided for the 
Along with imagination, 
development beginning parts of Title 
Dy beeen must be completed by ie 
pee Every wide-awake teacher shoul 
student. ’ 


5 is book. re 
examine recial introductory, advance of 
Our 2 


plication price is 30 cents per Copy, 
publica 2 

postpaid. 
Instruc 
By Jobn M. 


work is now we 
jal introductory 


execution 
this he has |] 
of the m sical 


tion Book 
Williams 


J] under way, 
offer will be 


put the sper. the current month. ‘The 
continued dur os of modern teseliers 
increasing Ter tart off with both clefs t 
who prefer ai eased with this 


cannot fal right out from 


es At 
Pao Everytning ns has accumulated 
Middle ©. for this book through years 


Everything that he 


2 material 
i d only the most 


ractical teaching. 


a ie an 
nee bey pe ‘ee: been retained. 
uses ley | 
2S8 numb en _reksines 
ane a is well adapted for very} 0 iB 
The aes and it moves along prog es 
beginn ically by easy and ple asan! pod 
as so dial yntroductory ee we 
The spec y us ee 
4 of publication js 40 cents } 
vance ¢ 
postpaid. 


What the Vocal Student 
Should Know 
By Nicholas Douty 

Of course if one were to set down what 
the vocal student should really know it 
would take a set of books as big as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to encompass it. 
But Mr. Douty has contended himself with 
certain indispensable essentials; and he 
has set these down with the fidelity of 
the true artist teacher who has also had 
years of experience as a singer. At the 
end of the book he has provided six sets 
of daily exercises, one each for Lyric 
Soprano, Dramatic Soprano, Tenor, 
Contralto, Baritone and Bass. These ex- 
ercises are “bread and butter” work for 
the singer. They are partly original and 
partly collated from the exercises of mas- 
ters of bel canto of the last two centuries. 
In themselves these carefully compiled 
exercises are well worth the price of the 
book. The before publication special price 
is 50 cents for which we will gladly re- 
serve and mail a copy of the first edition 
to you the moment it is off the press. 


First Lessons in Bach 
By Walter Carroll 
—Book 

This little volume is prepared by a well- 
known English educator and the selections 
are within the reach of the youngest pupils. 
It contains the very easiest pieces of 
Bach. Of all the easy Bach collections, 
none is more used than this one. It may 
be taken up during the second year of 
study. It contains very short minuets, 
marches, etc., generally two on a page. 
They teach first of all, accuracy of note- 
reading, time and fingering. Close atten- 
tion to phrasing must be given. These 
little pieces are excellent for expression 
and speed and with the more talented 
pupils, nothing could be better for memory 
training. If you have not introduced in- 
to your curriculum any of Bach, we would 
highly recommend this little volume by 
Walter Carroll. ; 

Our special advance of publication price 
is 20 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Songs for Girls 
Album 


Many parents, teachers and schools, 
wisely avoid feeding the romantic im- 
aginations of girls and the many requests 
for songs not mentioning love have caused 
the compilation of this album. 

The songs selected are not trifling nor 
childish but in place of texts of senti- 
mental character are worth-while songs 
dealing with flowers and other beauties of 
Mother Nature. There are also songs of 
humor, good cheer and other things that 
make desirable song subjects for girls that 
are being trained in the proper use of 
their youthful, vibrant voices. The variety 
of musical composition is good and in ad- 
dition to supplying fine study material 
these songs are ideal for the girl singer in 
entertainments. Tt will not be long before 
all the editorial work is completed upon 

; album and after that it will take 
y little time to get it through the 
printer and binder. Those wishing to 
secure a copy at the low price of 40 cents 
may do so by placing an advance of publi- 
cation order now. 


Vocal Studies 
For Low Voice 
By George Whelpton 

Rach class of voice, with its characteris- 
tie compass, requires studies adapted to 
the development of its particular timbre. 
Merely to transpose an exercise so that it 
is within the range of this voice is not 


sufficient—it must meet the needs of the 
moment. 
work has 


And so the author of this new 
drawn upon his extensive ex- 
nd collated principles and ex- 
ly he has found best to serve 
the purposes of the characteristically low 
voice. Of course there are certain prin- 
ciples of breath control and bel canto that 
have been used for foundation work for 
centuries, and these Mr. Whelpton has had 
the good judgment to retain. So practi- 
sal is this book that only the most satis- 
factory results can follow its us 

Order your copy at the special advance 
of publication price of 80 cents, postpaid, 
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The Famous “Mozart House,” in 
Salzburg, has fallen into a state of disrepair 
so that the leaking roof is endangering the 
valuable collection of mementoes of the great 
master. ‘The citizens of Salzburg being too 
much reduced in finances to undertake the 
necessary restorations at this time, Swedish 
musicians and music lovers have volunteered 
to raise the necessary funds so that the re- 
pairs may be made without delay. Hats off 
to Sweden! 


The First National Music Week will 
be held from May 4 to May_11, 1924; and 
hereafter the first Sunday of May will be the 
official date of the opening of this paramount 
event in our musical life. Governors of 
thirty-four States and Hawaii have already 
accepted membership on the Honorary Com- 
mittee of State Governors. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, one of the best 
known of American writers, died at Harrow, 
England, August 23. Though her popularity 
rested mostly on her literary works, Mrs. 
Wiggin was also an accomplished musician 
and her volume of songs, “Nine Love Songs 
andl a Carol,” was well received among musi- 
clans. 


“Music Day” and General Musical 
Activities were conspicuous features of 
the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto 
from August 25 to September 8. Musical 
cont , a week of Grand Opera and con- 
certs by a chorus of 2300 trained singers 
were outstanding events. 


Eugene Bonn, of Rochester, New York, 
holds a probably unique record among church 
musicians, For thirty-five years he has been 
organist of St. Patrick's Cathedral, during 
which time he has played about ten thousand 
high masses and about four thousand minor 
services. 


Don Lorenzo Perosi, widely known 
Italian oratorio composer, whose ‘“‘Transfigu- 
ration” created a sensation, has announced 
that he will leave Italy to make his home in- 
definitely in London, where it is said that he 
will make a study of the creed of the Church 
of England. ° 


Karl Scheidemantel, long one of the 
leading baritones of the concert and operatic 
stage of Germany, died recently in Weimar. 
He was also well known for his excellent 
translation of foreign operas into the Ger- 
man. 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” has been re- 
cently performed in Petrograd, after an ab- 
His “St. Paul,” 


sence of seventy years. 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” and Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” are announced. These con- 


certs have the sanction of the Soviet; but 
notification of them must be sent individually 
by mail, as their public advertisement is not 
permitted. 


A $2,000,000 Building Program for 
the Cincinnati Conservatory is planned, in- 
eluding an auditorium, a dining hall, and four 
buildings devoted to studio and dormitory 
uses. They are to be grouped about a quad- 
rangle, in the English university style, and 
when finished will give this school first rank 
among similar American institutions, so far 
as housing accommodations are concerned. 


Princess Catherine Yourieysky, 
youngest daughter of Czar Alexander, who 
vas assassinated in 1881 soon after the birth 
of the Princess, has made her debut as a 
singer at the London Coliseum. 


The 103rd Anniversary of Jenny 
Lind’s Birth was celebrated at the Aqua- 
rium in Battery Park, New York, by_ the 
Jenny Lind As ation on October 6th. Plans 
were discussed for the placing of a statue of 
the “Swedish Nightingale’ near Castle Gar- 
den, where she gave her first concert in 
America. 


The American Orchestral Society of 
New York, organized with the idea of train- 
ing young American orchestral players and 
leaders, is in its third successful season, 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers 


On Monday evening, January 7th, e resi- 
dents of The Presser Home for Retired ‘Mieke 
Teachers were favored with a humorous 
“Talk on Imaginary Things—Commercialism 
and Hypocrisy” by Rey. Forrest B. Dager, 
D.D., Rector of St, Paul’s Reformed Hpiscopai 
Chureh, Broad and Venango Streets, Vhilad al 
phia, This was a very amusing “entertai : 
ment, an excellent antidote for insomnia “ 

On the evening of January 15th, “Mother 
Moore” brought—besides Miss Rutter, ane” 
impersonator, and Miss Schieck. viclitiqn 
fifteen members of the Navy Y, ‘i Band sro 
enjoyed a varied and most plea sing ond.. Ave 

Tuesday evening, January 29th Brough 
us ee , K. Thompson, Seeretary of ane 
aickeng Pe ai of Philadolphiay wae 
a an ress ‘ 
Dickens and readings mare hale ‘Werke tates 


eee 
Contemporary March Album 


A collection of Mili 


tary, Pa 
é Grand Marches for ail ecco" 

i j s 
fn exceptional collection of march i 1st 
issued, but its succesy diate Bic, gust 


was immediate, 


Price 
THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chetan rice $1.00 
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From My Youth—Twelve 
Characteristic Sketches 
By R. Krentzlin, Op. 85 

Richard Krentzlin undoubtedly is one of 
the best living writers of piano pieces with 
real educational value. In this set of 
easy pieces each one brings in some special 
point in elementary technic. Each piece is 
interesting from a musical standpoint and 
of such a character as to make it attrac- 
tive for the piano student’s practice. 
There is a gradual progress in these twelve 
pieces which start with grade two, then 
some are about grade two and a half and 
several touch grade three. 

This set of pieces is especially recom- 
mended to those teachers who find best to 
acquaint the pupil with clinging legato, 
light velocity, rhythmic accuracy, triplets, 
style and expression, broken chords, t 4 
etc, through the use of pleasing pieces 
covering these phases of clementary 
technic. The advance of publication price 
of this work is 30 cents and since every- 
thing is ready but the printing of the 
cover a quick delivery may be expected. 


Thirty-Six Studies or 
Caprices for Violin 
By F. Fiorillo 


We have in preparation a new edition 
of the Fiorillo Studies or Caprices, edited 
by Mr. Otto Meyer, former assistant to 
Professor Ottakar Sevcik. Mr. Meyer 
has just been appointed by Professor 
Sevcik to represent him in the United 
States. His experience in teaching under 
such a famous Master well fits him to edit 
such a book as the Fiorillo Studies. These 
studies or caprices are very important in 
the trajning of the thorough violin student, 
giving him work in double stops, and 
stretches of the left hand, smooth passage 
work, ete, They are very musicianly and 
attractive, some of them, in fact, having 
been used as concert pieces by certain 
famous artists. We are offering this work 
at the very low price in advance of pub- 
lication, of 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


New Theory Book 
By Preston Ware Orem 

When one has mastered the use of the 
common chords and of the dominant 
seventh, a knowledge of the remaining 
harmonie devices should come readily 
enough. But this is hest obtained by 
actual practice in writing. This new 
book treats of the building up of melodies 
and their accompaniments, of the practical 
uses of modulation and of the application 
of all harmonic knowledge to the prin- 
ciples of elementary composition, The 
work is carried on along lines similar to 
those pursued in the author’s Beginners’ 
Harmony Book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Recital Album 
For the Pianoforte 

This is a collection of pieces not having 
heen used heretofore in other volumes, all 
especially adapted for recital playing. 
The pieces range in grade from three to 
five and they are by standard, modern 
and contemporary writers. These pieces 
are calculated to appeal alike to trained 
and untrained listeners and at the same 
time all have educational points which 
render them well worth while for serious 
teaching purposes. 3 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Standard Vocal 
Repertoire 

This will be a new volume in the series 
made up from the special large plates. It 
will contain a splendid assortment of 
sacred and secular songs for all voices, 
chiefly by contemporary writers, The 
book will be similar in size and scope to 
our earlier and very successful publica~ 


. tions, the Standard Vocalist and the Stand- 


ard. Song Treasury. AN of the songs in 
this volume are especially adapted for 
teaching purposes. Al ae 

The special introductory price in ad- 
yance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 


postpaid. 


Concerto No. 1 
Violin and Piano 
By J. B. Accolay 

Our edition of this well known Con- 
certo is being prepared with the greatest 
care, and with a view to making it as at-, 
tractive as possible to the young student. 
The Accolay Concerto is a standard teach- 
ing number and serves as an introduction, 
as it were, to that large, wonderful form 
of composition, the concerto. After going 
through a certain routine of studies and 
pieces, the student is ready for serious 
work in concertos; and the problem is to 
find something that will be attractive and 
at the same time be of real value. The Ac- 
colay Concerto is just such a number. It 
is built after the form of the other big 
concertos and has a varied assortment of 
violin technic. It makes an admirable 
stepping stone to the concerto work. Our 
fine new edition of this work will soon be 
ready, the advance of publication cash 
price being 35 cents, postpaid. 


Scene de Ballet 
For Violin and Piano 
By Charles de Beriot 

This is a very fine new edition of a 
standard teaching piece which we are sure 
will appeal to student and teacher. While 
the Scene de Ballet is considered a teach- 
ing number, it has been used very effec- 
tively as a serious concert solo, and with 
good results. It contains many of the real 
technical difficulties of the instrument and 
when well played is sure to please every 
audience. This new edition is being edit- 
ed by Mr. Thaddeus Rich, ‘the eminent 
Concert Master of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The special introductory price, 
in adyance of publication, is 80 cents a 
copy, postpaid, a very low price for such 
a fine edition of a standard solo. 


Holberg—Suite for Piano 
By E. Grieg, Op. 40 

Grieg’s Suite, Op. 40, is a very clever 
idealization of some of the dance forms 
of the classic period. All the numbers 
have the true flavor of the old dances 
while still showing traces of Grieg’s 
characteristic harmonic idioms. This 
suite has always been popular but latterly 
it has been played more than ever. The 
Rigaudon, is the best known movement 
but the Prelude has been used a great 
deal in teaching. This complete work will 
he one of the new volumes in the Presser 
Collection. r 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Album of Piano Pieces 
For Six Hands 
By A. Sartorio 

This volume is now on the press and 
this will be the final month of the special 
introductory offer. This will be the best 
six-hand collection ever published. Among 
Mr. Sartorio’s original compositions may 
be mentioned, Jota Aragonesa—Daneing 
and Singing—Smiling Springtime; among 
his arrangements from other writers are, 


Impromptu,  (Schubert)—Remembrance, 
(Sechumann)—4ria, (Gluck), — Mareh, 
(Weber); popular numbers by other 


writers are, Sylvan Sprites, (Englemann) 
—May Day, (Rathbun)—Through the 
Meadow, (Spaulding)—and others. | 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Album of Compositions 
For the Pianoforte 
By M. L. Preston 

This Album is very nearly ready but the 
special introductory offer will he contin- 
ued during the current month, The many 
admirers of the teaching and drawing- 
room pieces of Mrs. M. L. Preston (M. 
Loeb-Eyans), will be glad to find all 
their favorites grouped together in one 
volume. We have had a wealth of mate- 
rial from which to make our selections and 
all of the most popular pieces have been 
used. This will prove a most desirable 
third grade album. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Lemare Organ 
Transcriptions 

No man in the field of organ composi- 
tion and virtuosity has shown the gifts 
that have marked the transcriptions of 
Edwin H. Lemare. They are so extremely 
ingenious, so characterized by good taste 
and musicianship, that they cannot be 
passed off as “clever”—they are far more 
than that. Lemare has taken these won- 
derful melodies and made them live again 
as in a new incarnation. Whether it is a 
simple folk song or a part of a Wagner 
Opera, the melodies are virtually “reborn” 
in organ land, so that they sound as 
theugh they had always been written cx- 
pressly for The Organ. The advance sale 
upon this important hook has been very 
large because organists know what the 
name Lemare means. The advance of 
publication price is 50 cents a copy, -post- 
paid. 


Twenty-Five Selected 
Violin Studies Kayser 
Second Violin Part (in Score) 
By Charles Levenson 

The violin studies by H. E. Kayser, Op. 
20 are a very important item in the course 
of every violin student. We are publish- 
ing an edition of these studies with a sec- 
ond violin part, in score, by Charles Ley- 
enson. Twenty-five of the best of these 
studies have been selected and to them has 
been added a very effective second part. 
It will create a new interest on the part 
of the pupil to have the teacher play along 
and make an attractive duet from what 
might seem to be a very dry exercise, 
This book will be useful in class work also, 
The progressive teacher will not fail to 
avail himself of the opportunity to secure 
this book at the special introductory 
price, in advance of publication, of 40 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offer Withdrawn— 
Alleluia Easter Cantata. By R. M. Stults, 


With this new Easter cantata by R. M, 
Stults the call of many choristers for new 
Easter music within the ability of the 
average choir is answered. This is a fit- 
ting setting of the joyous Easter-tide 
story, and there is satisfying work for the 
solo voices along with fine choral passages 
for the choir. Easter church-goers will 
feel repaid after hearing a choir sing this 
cantata,—Price 60 cents, 


Delayed Etudes 

There has been a little delay in getting 
out the past few editions of the Etude. 
We thank our friends and subscribers foy 
their forebearance. If, however, any num- 
bers have gone astray during the holida: 
rush, drop us a card and we will duplicate 
them without. charge. 

Beginning with the March issue and 
thereafter, there should be no serious de- 
lay in delivery. 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Origi 
Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, West ot 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Tera” 
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Mra, Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, 
Texas. 
Roby Frances Jah, Dallas Aeadomy of Music, 
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Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chigays, 1 
Mrs, Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, oe 
Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, S011 Worth St, Dallae 'G 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City, 7 Toxas. 
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Mra. S. £.. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Hae Cal, 
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THE HTUDE 
Let Etude Plant Your Garden 


You can make your garden the envy of 
your neighbors without a penny cash out- 
lay. Read our advertisement on the back 
inside cover of this issue 


Magazines Clubbed 
With Etude 


If your friends overlooked you during 
the holidays and you did not receive you 
favorite magazine, here's the opportunity 
to buy Jit at a cut price if ordered with 

Etude.” We have selected only real 
magazines to combine with ours and you 
are bound to be pleased with them and 
incidentally save a substantial sum. 


ETUDE MUSIC ur . 
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Regular price , 
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THE ETUDE 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Piano 


. and a 
Pedagogy FACULTY OF 
Courses SPECIALISTS 
Lead to : teaching 
j Certificates and Diploma Music in 
all its 


Winter Term‘ 
Opens 
January 2nd 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction 
for Professionals and Amateurs 


For Catalogue and Circulars address 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St, New York City 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 
MUSIC, ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
900 Students 


branches 


39 Instructors 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Reau- 
lar four-year course leads to the degree of Mus. B. 
Special certificate courses. Special students may 
enter at any time of the year. 


One Dormitory with vactice pianos Ye- 
y wi 42, prac 
served. for Women Music Students. 


Four Pipe Organs. 
For catalogue, address 


Dean H. L. Butler 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, N. ¥- 


NEW 


148-150 RIVERSID 


Starting May 15th pupi 


Arthur Friedheim ; 
orld’s greatest pianists 


The eminent violin artist, 
and author. 


Send for Booklet, Views and Outline 


INTERNATIONAL MUSISAAL 


MRS. BABCOCK M 

FFERS Teaching Position®, —7i.. 
legs, Ceonservatorie®, pone 
Also Church and Concert Engagem 


eadear *, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Important School and 
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in This Issue on Pages 
211, 212, 213, 214 and 
216. 
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Individual 
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py ils or classes, Outfit small in bul 
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EASTMAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


The University of Rochester 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1924 


All regular departments in session with complete 
faculties. Special courses for Public School Teachers of 
Music and for Public School Teachers of Instrumental 
Music, Classes for Piano Teachers, Methods, Repertory. 
Organ Accompaniment of Motion Pictures, Operatic 
Training, Intensive Preparation for Operatic 


Performance. 


WS 


S 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction with 
Music Study. For information address 
the Secretary 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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22nd YEAR 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 


Ralfe Leech Sterner Frederick Riesberg 


cri. well-known voice teacher of the heads of __ Distinguished Pianist who studied with Franz 
_ The well-known, voieh des and schools, Also Lisat, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. 
voice departments, C rcert Singers, who will give 


One of the wi this Chure! 4 
The rent List. interpret rene are Opera, Cues Lectures from Voice Anatomy to Aiceandes pare 
course will play works of all the Srand Opera. . 
play Grand OPS roward Warner Harmony and Counterpoint 
“ Pianist, Composer, and Lecturer Edward Royce 
Paul Stoeving tad Aloys Kremer Pianist, Composer 
Sete Teacher and Pianist 


Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer 


GIL PORTABLE 
VIR EYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 


els or Small Rooms. 
Leer for Perfecting All Pssst 
vellemnic and for Strengthening 
ths Fingers. Weight. of touc can 
be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Regttest ead 
eee SCHNEW, YORK 


x 
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Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 

i BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


VIRGIL SCHO 


Carnegie 


)MPANISTS and 
ror PIANISTS, seo 


ERS 


UCH and HEARING 


TO 
The SIGHT aching. Write for Booklet 
ys 
Patrick Conway 
‘litary Band School ©” pirecor 
Conway Mili shool, Speckil 
Cons ct etl aah SPECIAL COURSES 
rtunitie: Satalogue. 
we nun.azm 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Students 


5 (according to teacher for private lessons) which includes board and room, tuition, 
Rates: $250 and $300 lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 


our New York City Schools. 


every great orchestra in the world. 


Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed by Mary Garden 


Founded by the late A. K. Vir git 
Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Pra 
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NEW YORK 


Special Summer Course 


for training of 
Music Supervisors 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


June 26th to August 6th 


Special Teachers of Wide Reputation 
and Experience 

ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 

First President of Eastern Music Supervisor’s 
‘onference 

Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Training, Conducting, etc. School Certifi- 
‘ate at conclusion of Summer School Course. 
Opportunity for private instruction in any 
branch of music with famous Ithaca Conserva- 
tory teachers. Large summer school chorus and 
orchestra. Residence Halls. Gymnasium. Audi- 
torium. — Student and faculty concerts each 
week. Ithaca is located in the heart of the 
beautiful Finger L Region, an ideal loca- 
tion for summer school work. Friday i 
social gatherings and week-end excurs 
‘ar-by picturesque localities. Send for illus- 
trated’ catalog. 

ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y- 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122d St. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dir. 


Send for catalogue 


Leila Yale 


Celebrated Teacher of Public School Music in 


Alfred Calzin 


Distinguished French Pianist—Soloist with nearly 
Helen Carmichael Robertson 
Drawing and Painting 


Alvin Belden 


AND MANY OTHERS 
MEHLIN PIANO USED 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
of, 


MUSIC 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Special advantages to 
those looking to educational or 
concert work. All instruments. Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art and Physical Training. All graduates 
eligible to teach in N. Y. Public Schools. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, 
Gymnasium,Studio and Administration Buildings, 
Year Book Sent on Request. 
MASTER COURSES 
ae ar ees artists in all departments, 
Two, three and four year courses be; it A 
rai Tee, State ak Te 
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TRADAGAAD AOA = 


SUMMER 


June 30 to August 9 (Six Weeks) 
SUMMER FACULTY 
Prof. Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon William S. Brady 
Master Violin Instructor of the World 
Sergei Klibansky 


Famous Singer and Teacher Celebrated Vocal Instructor 
Internationally Famous Vocal Teacher 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka Percy R 
Florence Hinkle 


World’s Greatest Piano Instructor Notable 
America’s Foremost Soprano 


(Begins Teaching May Ist) 


Leon Sametini Clarence Eddy 


Renowned Violinist and Teacher Dean of American Organists 


Remark 
Dramat 
position 


Remarkable Courses in—Public School 
Music, Lyceum and Chautauqua, Moving 
Picture Organ, Languages 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS’ 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Ora 


Unexcelled Normal Courses in—Piano, 


Violin, Vocal, Expression and 
Dramatic Art 


Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr, Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klib: 
Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the stuclent who, 
for playing or singing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request. 


Full details in Summer Catalog. Complete summer catalog on request. Les: 


Dormitory Accommodations 4 Fall Session Opens September 15 
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The Leading and Largest College of Music 
and Dramatic Art in America 


620 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


\avaviva 


MASTER SCHOO 


And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
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MUSICIANSHIP 
pas not “do re mi” WP HAIL June 2nd to Sept. 1st 
Wickes {mt Dieta Frantz Proschowsky, Frederick Southwick, voice 


Studios 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 
Associate Teachers Wanted 


Write for Spectal Announcement aboul 
Summer School in New York City. 


SCHOO 


1128 LaSalle 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Madame Bailey Apfel- 
beck, piano 

George Klass, violin, George Krieger, public school 
music and regular faculty of 125 teachers. 


Dormitory accommodations. Intensive courses. Certificates and 


Diplomas. 
Write for free folder 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 

(The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Under University supervision, the cost of board 
and room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. 
Detailed figures are available in our catalogue. 

Catalogue will be mailed free. Address Val~ 
paraiso University,—Dept, 6, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Spring Quarter Begins—March 25, 1924 


N.U: 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


50th Year 


Francis L. York, M. A. Pres, Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


nd Recitals throughout the 

Year. Excellent Boi fflcates, diplomas aud degrees 
conferred, Many 
Most culiural envi 
Master Summer School. June 23—August 2. 


For detailed tnformatton address =f le 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. Front View Conserva 


tory Bldg. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 


‘Free Bulletin- 


Rico Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. f 
SCHOOL of Lave Michiste, iamed ars yaar Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
o. 
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tion in theoretical musi 
Arta ntudios without extr 
PETER LUTK 


Address~ i 
102 Musto Hall, 


to Chicas Write for Catalop 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MUSIC 


xno 


i Dean 
Ryanston. Tl. 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
yf A MASTER TEACHER 
F) Unusual opportunity for the se 
PJrious student of violin. f 
for free catalog and informa 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dea 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 
60-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers. 
Yenr Book Pree on Request 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


‘anced courses {n 
chool Music Cours! 
, Violin, Organ and 
Dogreex Aware 


in Piano, 
7 Dipfomas an 
Dormitories, Free Catalog. 
Aditross 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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epartment 


ANNOUNCES 


A SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 16 to July 26 (Six Weeks) 


THEODORE 
HARRISON 
Dir. of Music Dept. 
Th addition to pri- 
Vate lessons will con- 

duct a class in 
Interpretation and 
epertoire 


For Students, Te: 
s , Teach 
and Professionals 


Tueovore Harrisoy 


Mr. Harrison's time js + 
Please make early aepncnon ee 
teaching every branch 
aa matic Art will be in 
: site Summer normal. Work 
Courese eh Willi: be: credited 
ourses. Diplomas and Degrees. 


Studios and Dormitories 
building ideally located in the 
North Side Art Center, 


Write Tovar ror Spretan Sune 


LYCEUM ARTS 
Dept. RS, 16D N, GONSE 


Superior faculty 
of Music and Dra 
attendance 
taken durin; 
on regular 
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® Butterin 


RVATORY 
St., Chicago 
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MASTER 
CLASSES 


for 
ARTIST-STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONALS 
and 
TEACHERS. 


MME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD 


ZEISLER 


Renowned Pianist and Instructor 


VATE LESSONS 
srenis Classes — Auditor Classes 


Repertoire —Teac 


CEORGE H. GARTLA 


Eminent Faculty of One Hundred Artists, Including 


uk VOICE (Cont'd) ORGAN VIOLONCELLO 
PIANO PIANO ee a Marie S. Zendt Wilhelm Middelschulte Robert Ambrosius 
‘ Crawford cig Carl Songer Frank Van Dusen 
Heniot Levy Adalbert Huguelet Louise Winter ; PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ace Bad voIcE MUSICAL THEORY, MUSIC 
ilvio SC: : 
Louise Robyn Karleton Hackett VIOLIN COMPOSITION e E. Rebinton 
ae ae ieck Be wee ae ; Jacques Gordon sane. ee hee Ae 
t aniet a . jersen 
Kinrvenck Ghent, HSE jan Pae panein 
-Clarence Loomis jennie F- eS he, fans Muenzer Leo Sowerby Louise K. Willhour 
Cleveland Bohnet John T. Real 


And others of equal importance 


Lillian Pomeroy 


ervatory awards 


The American Con® 


FREE ee 


blank. Moderate ploomfield- Zeisler and Public 
and specia : 


AMERICA 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
HICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
300 South Wabash ag sieton racket, Adolph Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
a 


School Music circulars. Address 


Plonso mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advortisers, 


571 Kimball 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Five Weeks, From June 23 to July 26, 1924 


VALERI 


Famous New York Expert 
on Tone Production 
Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teacher’s Classes 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ' 
POST-GRADUATE COURSES 


ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Members of the 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 


DRAMATIC ART 


A, Louise Suess 
Louise K. Willhour 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Illinois 


HIPS awarded by Madame Valeri and Mme. Fannie Bloomfield- 
S CHOL ARS Zeisler by competitive examination. Send for application 
fxcellent dormitory accommodations. Send for Summer Session Prospectus 


N CONSERVATORY 


Hall, Chicago 
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FREE 


MASTER CLASSES 


Piano -Voice -Violin 
This Summer 
For Teachers, Advanced Pupils, and others, leading to 


Special Teachers’ Certificates 
CO 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Illinois 


BUS CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 
SUMMER SESSION 


FIVE WEEKS, JUNE 25 to JULY 29 
Six Weeks (Public School Music) Ten Weeks. (Special Cours 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 5 MAY 21 to JULY 29° 
All Summer Courses given full academic credit on requirements for 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE—DIPLOMA—DEGREES 
BRILLIANT ARTIST FACULTY OF OVER NINETY TEACHERS 


in all branches of Music, Expression, Acting, Languages, Dancing 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


(Applications sent on request) 


NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, EXPRESSION 


(Covering the needs of the modern teacher) 


NORMAL METHODS FOR CHILDREN WITH DEMONSTRATION CLASSES 


(in Piano, Violin and Expression) 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


(Attractive accommodations, rates very reasonable) 


For Summer Bulletin and full information, address 


T. E. Schwenker, Secretary 839 North Dearborn Street, Chic 


Applications for Master School for 1924-1925 received now 


ago 


a 


— 
# Please mention THE BTUDE whon addressing our advortisers, 
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March 
MARCH WINDS, 
SO I'M TOLD, 
BLOW WINTER WINDS AWAY; 
AND THE SPRING 
COMES: AGAIN 
MAKING THINGS SO GAY. 


SO IN MARCH 
I WILL PRACTICE 
MORE THAN. OTHER DAYS; 
AND VLL SING 
TO GREET THE SPRING 6 
THAT'S THE BEST OF WAYS. 


Musical Terms (No. 3) 


Tuts is the third list of musical terms. 
Opy them in your note-book, for they are 
all important and you find them frequently 
in your music, They are arranged alpha- 
betically, ; i 
Canzonetta—A short song, oF a composi- 
tion in such style. 
ant—A short form of melody for 
cred words, to which the psalms, ctc., 
Sung or recited. The principal fons 
the Gregorian and the Angelican. If 
hromatic—Moving by semitones, or hal!- 
tone steps. 
Oda—A short section added to a com! 
Sition after its natural close. 


sa- 
are 
are 


DO- 


ae “Con 
on—Italian word for “with,” as Cc 
€xpressione,” with oe solo in- 
onc iG jtion for a 80 
erto—A composit iment. 


al accompanime 
position, 
four- 


Strument with orchestr 
horale—A form of sacred com 
Similar to the hymn, to be sung by 
Dart chorus of mixed voices. 
Tescendo—With a gradual 
tone, 

Ounterpoint or Contrapuntal—A ae 
©f composition in which several ee 
dent melodious parts move simul 
ously, 


jncrease of 


Letter Box 


Pear Junior Wrvpp: 
Thor have been taking musi 
Byuths and my teacher sme eI 
scale Stories “and letter boxes 4° sev" 
Males with both hands and can SIE Ty to 
Nes from memory. My teacher I fi” so 
an sing in a concert next MY 
1 Practicing yery hard every 
take a Jesson for an hour 


i¢ 1essons Aan Ee 
lets me reat Be 


> les: every Bet: aa 
Micher can keep me from 
i I is for to 


curved and m5 


too high. 


From friend. 


» 9) 


sons (A802), 
Doris Parsons. (2) Scotia. 


your 


Letter Box List 


from 


yl- 
Te the fe 
Lowy lle"s have peen reecived 


(38 


Blanche 
Jane 


Alice Wisher 
Naela Wierts 

he, Opal Holcombe, 
Marie Mhygeson. | 
nt, Martha ¥ 
Packoir, £ 
y, Melon 
O'Connell, Chi 
fe Robert Golders, 
ae cd pet, Helen ‘ f ue Ys 
This BE, Blizabeth Moo 
Uppy tston, Bleue Morrow, 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
One Way to Listen 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


“GRANDFATHER,” cried Amy, who had 
just returned from a lecture on how to 
listen to music, “how do you think people 
ought to listen to music?” 

“In silence!” answered grandfather 
promptly, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Now you're joking,” said Amy, a bit 
doubtfully, for it was hard to tell when 
grandfather was joking and when he 
‘nt. 

“No, I am not joking,” said grand- 
father, “I am very serious. In all the lec- 
tures I have heard, and all the articles I 
have read on the subject, that seems to be 
one point that is generally overlooked ; 
and it seems to me an important one. I 
been to many concerts and recitals 
and at every one I have noticed cer- 
tain persons who seem unable to keep from 
whispering, rattling papers, or even speak- 
ing aloud, occasionally, in an_undertone. 
They can have no idea how disturbing it 
is to those real music-lovers who become 
absorbed at the very first note. * 

Amy felt rather guilty, remembering a 
little whispering on her own part, at a 


wa 


have 
lately, 


recent concert. “ ; 1 
“But, grandfather, she protested, “it’s 


r ks to sit as still as 
so hard for young folks j 1 
ate and never make the least little bit of 


y oeslid 
a noise. 


“Bless your heart!” said grandfather, 
“We don't expect you youngsters to keep 
as still as micc—just half as still as that 
will do very well. Besides,” he added 
with a smile, “the grown-ups make the 
greater part of the disturbance, I’m sorry 


to say.” 
: ar 


vee 

Amy laughed. “Now, grandfather,” she 
said, “if you admit that, why don’t you 
lecture the grown-ups, instead of beginning 
with me?” 

“As the twig is bent, so the tree is in- 
clined,” quoted grandfather, his eyes 
twinkling again. “If we begin with the 
youngsters, who knows but what we may 
have a generation of perfect concert- 
goers ?” 


Bugle 


- pourse you have often heard a bugle, 

Or Oe Merhaps you have tried to blow 

haven't Youve discovered that it is very 
ones tp play until one knows how. 

har¢ Know, they sound only the tones of the 

LOW MUO Wy ag Sometimes the 


rou Mhord—do, ini, 80. 
major chore peated higher or lower, but no 
nes righe 
tones tones may be added. Pe te ote 
ov pick these tones out on your piano anc 
pie vith them, repeat them in the next 
play With Givert them any way you like. 


oetave, oF 
(Do you reme 
See how mue 


mber what invert means ?) 
hh rhythm and spirit you can 


Tunes 


put into them to make a tune. You know 
rhythm is v important in bugle mu 
for sometim change of rhythm makes th 
same tone em like something quite dif 
ferent, and the tones or the harmony can 


not be changed, the rhythm is the allim- 
portant clement: 
You can mark your rhythm by playing 


an octave on Do in the 

sound like a drum, 
You will be su 

good “peppy” mu 


, and making it 


ed to find how many 
and fanfares you can 


as follows + 


ce SSeS 


= 


<= 
p-O— eat 
toe NS S&S 


= 
re i 


Ears to Hear 


ise your cars when you practice? 


‘i pact 
Do you Mak that fingers are the important 
You MAY en it comes to I ry but 
Be Aimost as important, and 


t deal to do. 
(en for good tone, and they 
fo recognize aod demand 


y must d 
“pe trained 


mist Be t 
oul TOW grained to recognize soot 
hey asl not allow any lazy foot work 


and 
10 ocdat tne ‘ 
FE ee i rained (o Hgten for phrasing, 
They Mind beautiful phrasivys, 

demure; be trained to recognize correct 
They MU ow no false ones to excep in. 
tise be trained to recognize 


and 


even 


and smooth pa 
rough spots or 
They must be 


see Chat Tittle thing ented the ear 
Y Taportiat job fo perform, and it 
the ude gad the boss of all (he 
Ws of hesutital piano playing 

_ SOUP awit ear dees not ji your 
own playing, sad help you to doe well, other 


people's Will jude you, and perhaps 
hastily, aud perhary they will not even 
He tno trouble fo listen’ to your playing 
ata 


So when you practice, keep your ear 
the job" allthe time, ie is 


John Sebastian Bach 


B-ack in the seventeenth century Bach 
was born in a very musical family. 
A-nd once he walked all night to hear an 

organ concert. 

C-an you wonder that he grew up to be 
such a wonderful musician and great 
composer ? 

H-ard worker all his life, died blind and 
worn out. 

Birthday, March 21 (1685). 
Play one of his pieces on his birthday. 


Foreign Contest 


Many, many times the Junior ErupE 
has received letters from readers outside 
of the United States, expressing the wish 
that they could enter the monthly contests ; 
but as they live so far away, the contests 
close days and sometimes weeks before 
they even receive their magazines. There- 
fore they ask if the closing dates might be 
extended so that they can enter. 

Tt is impossible to extend the closing 
dates of the contests for those living in 
the United States, but the Junior Erupr 
is going to have a special contest for those 
living outside of the United States—any 
place in the world! 

The contest will be in every way exactly 
like the regular monthly contests. Read 
and follow the rules carefully and take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to enter. 

Rutes For Foreign Contest 

Subject for story or essay: “Why I Love 
Music.” Must contain not over one hun- 
dred and fifty words. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner. 

Mark “Foreign Contest” distinctly at top 
of page. 

Do not use typewriters 

Contributions must be received at JUNtoR 
Ervupe Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. U. S. A. before April 10, 
1924. 

Results of contest will be published in 
the June or July number. 

Any boy or girl under the age of sixteen 
may compete (whether a subscriber or 
not), provided they live outside of the 
United States of America, 

N. B. ‘The above rules also cover the 
Puzzle-Answer Contest. 

The e not following all of the above 

rules will not be considered. 


Playing Thirds 
By Elmore Hoppex 


The tones are climbing up 
Like feet upon the Stairs 
All up and down and ‘ 


‘round 
About the 


Y go in pairs, 
They chase each other fast— 
As fast as they can go— 
But never fast enough 
To catch quite up, you know. 


= 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original essay or story and answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for essay or story this month: 
“Regular Practice.’ Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl may compete, whether a sub- 
scriber or not. 

All contributions must be received at the 
Junior Erupr Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Winners and their con- 
tributions will be published in the May 
issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner of paper. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper do 
this on éach sheet. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
all of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


MUSICAL 

(Pri 

Musical genius is a God- 

to be developed by human 
jon and practice 

a person does not have to be a 

enius to be a goud musician. A 

for musie ean be created in one, and 

1 be polished and perfected until one 

well; but music that is inborn—created 

n being by God—ean not be 

ill come forth no matter what 


given thing. It is 
means, such as in- 


drowned, but 
the surrounding 

The world has had a number of musical 
geniuses whose music has been a blessing to 
fumanity, but I am thankful that we have 
also a great many excellent musicians who 
are not geniuses, for it gives us courage to 


work to become good mu too. 
Meispa MewHt y (Age 1 
MUSICAL GENIUS 


(Prize winner.) 

Genius is the superior inborn power of 
mind, the special inborn faculty of any in- 
dividual. 

Without talent or a love for music, one 
cannot become a real musician; but genius 
is not a necessity to become a good musician. 
There were many geniuses among our great 
musicians; but it is not the best policy to 
place too much faith in genius, ard «work 
and determination are the most important 
factors toward winning success; and that is 
the power we attain when we give to the 
world our be: 

EstHee Rippnour (Age 15),. 
Ohio. 


MUSICAL GENIUS 
(Prize Winner.) 

In my estimation, musical genius is some- 
thing that cannot be acquired by any one; 
it is a musical instinct or power born within 
the person. There are very few who are 
blessed with musical genius; but closely re- 
lated to genius is musical talent, which is 
more common, and can be developed more 
fully, and to a certain extent it can be ac- 
quired. But those possessing genius cannot 
develop their genius. Wagner was one of 
the greatest geniuses the world has known. 
Another great genius was Beethoven, He 
relied on his imagination for his great musi- 
cal conceptions, on account of his great handi- 
fness, We cannot all be musical 
but those gifted with talent, be it 
I, should develop their talent and 
toward the goal of a musical 


Groncn KNupson (Age 14), 
North Dakota. 


Honorable Mention for Compositions 
(This list includes only those who followed 
all the rules.) 


Antoinette Sonnen, May Beowgt Dorothy 
Cowgill, Katherine B. 1 iy, Mu Pooles, 
Muriel Coltrane, Ruth 
Thomas, Wrances Mart Anding, 
Betty Anne Williams, Margaret Kelly, 
Gladys Porter, Ida_ Scharpel, Katherine 
yanier, Gertrude Naegle, Dorothy Buc 
Rulph Goetz, Cleora Krem Sylvia Brot 
Theodore Ochs, Jack Koarn Eleanor 
phy, Robert Mann, Helen Daley, Be 
Greene, Helen Allen, Margaret Cronin, Mad 
line Boos, Frances Carroll, Arthur Carver, 


Laurence Quill, Dorothy Nash, Robert Kear- 
ey, Mary Agni s Mioster. 


Grandfather's clock 
Can sing a sony, 
tnd keep good time 
“he whole day long. 
Can You? 


Puzzle Corner 


'ZZLES IN JANUARY 
3, under; 4, 5D, urn; 6, 
*, basin; 9, rakes; 10, pit. 
, Paderewski. 


Prize Winners 
y Harlem (Age 13), New York. 
« Stack (Age 11), Kansas. 
se (Age 14), Vermont. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzels 
(This list contains the names of only those 
who followed all the rules of the contest and 
5 ‘i 


Johnnie E 
Gunning, Fa, 


. Roggenmu 
Cohen, Cl 


ser, Georg Knudson, — Ros 
Marner, 1. A. Schmidt, Edith De Witt, 
Jemel Pierce, Margaret Way, Esther Lund- 


1, Ruth Lofgren, Prancis 
Hiarvey, Mazel Heywood, 
Claire McCrary, Cather- 
Hie lice” Wheeler, 


quist, Helen Stock 
W. Collin, Floreir 


gins, Naegle, Ralph 
Goetz, Cleora Kremer, Ruth Elizabeth Ber- 
nath, Ruth J. Bullock, Richard H. Crowder, 
dr, Margaret Walter a Buckantis, 
Esther Jone: Kelly, Nellie 


nees Hurt, Gwendola Landsness, 
Lawrence Quill, 


odman, Fr: 
Doris Mason, Rosylyn Roth, 
Ruth Gosiger, Mary Louise Hughes, Sylvia 
Broering, Frances V. Brown, Frances Rowan, 
Theodore Ochs, James Laffery, Jack Kearney, 
Marie Wel Genevieve Bardo, Eleanor 
Brophy, Katherine Mitchell, Louise Seebock, 
Emma Hartsell, Helen Kearney, Rose Riley, 
Dorothy ‘Turner, Mary Soloman, Frances Sul- 


livan, Lucttia West, Florence Leiter, Ruth 
Dicken, Mary Margaret Cronin, Margaret 
Messner, Josephine MeVay, Ruth Ashmore 


Roland Wulle, Burdelle 


Brown, Madeline Boos, 
liams, Alice’ Abel, Al- 


Lawyer, Betty Anne W 


fred’ Lombardi, Veronica Helpling, Mary 
Louise Fox, Irene Norberg, A Kaln 
Ingh J, Unmilton, Esther Allbright, Aurelia 
Y Miriam Mund, Ruth vek, Melba 
yy nees Waken, Ma Bales, 
. Stevens, Martin Murphy, Dorothy 
Inez Helen Christianson, Sop 


on. (Many of the above were almost 
e winners; but, as only three could win 
izes, ages and neatness were the deter- 
mining factors.) 


Composers’ Square Puzzle 
Srarv any place in the square and move 


in any direction; skip no letter, and do 
not move diagonally. How many com- 


posers can you find? 
19 TRIN BE We Soy XG 
Ui gels Eevee OME TS: 
E SUl Ne oi LOMN, 
1D) AS SP ae 8), EO AOA IN) 
VnGp Mw be lrG AS RO 
Ow) PASE NS Ze AD) 
RUMANNALE 
A) By Eek Oe Ry ASU TS 
1 1Dy ODS VO} Oy NS) 

Question Box 
Dear Junior Brvupe. 


Why is it that my Minuet in @ is marked 
fast, when most violinists and pianists play 


it slow? 
J. W. B. (Age 11), 
Vermont. 

Ans,—Since the metronome, as we have it 
today, was not in general use in Beethoven's 
time, the speed indications have been given 
by publishers and editors and are not always 
reliable. It would seem that 120 is rather 
fast for this piece, but remember that is not 


Beethoven's mark. ‘The middle section of 
eighth notes is frequently taken a_ little 
faster than the rest of the minuet. Try to 


hear some good “records” of this pieces and 
notice the speed the artists haye adopted. 


Franz Liszt 
Born at Raiding, r8rr. Died, Bayreuth, 1856. 
i He made technic 
artist to be judged 
y his inte! Crearor ot the 
“Symphon é 
is one of che grind figure 


Property of 


de Portrait 


Aa 
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THE ETUDE 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
21st SEASON 

August, 1924 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and 


Southern 


58th SUMMER SESSION 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A Complete School of Musical Learning 


Faculty of International Reputation 
All Departments open until August 2nd 
Six weeks MASTER CLASS 
Conducted by the great Pianist and Teacher 
MME. MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 
(One free Scholarship offered for a new pupil in this class) 


Special Six Weeks Intensive Course in PUB’ 
t LIC 
(State Accredited) June 20th to August tae ae a 
Classes in Instrumental Class Instruction, pauanens 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 
Ideal residential halls, on bea: 
Students may enter 


etc. 


utiful wooded campus. 
at any time. 


SEASON OF SUMMER GR 
AT THE ZOOLOGICAL ae, ve va 


Send for announcements to 
Highland Ave.\Burhiel Avescand’ Onli St, BERTHA BAUR, Director 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTI 
SUMMER SESSION OPEN LE CRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Our concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday nigh 5 
ight from eight ii 

fo} J gat to nine, Ea: ‘ 
Address LYNN B. DANA, President ® WLAZ. Sd Tae 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1657 


\PEABODY CONSERvaTorY 


BALTIM 

HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director” 

One of the oldest and most noted Music Sue FE 
ols in America. 


TEACHER A 
tlan . 
va, RAINING ta Conservatory of Music 
iano, Voice, Violin, Or- THE FOREMOST 
gan, ‘Theory, 'Cello, and IN THE oer OF FINE ARTS 
r) ole axbre son vt Peeeheis: Advantages Equal to ey Anywh 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Catatogs "AY MCE at any time, Send for 


GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


131-133 Bellefield Ave. 
oad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Peachtree and Br 


(Buisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIc 


Zeckwer - Hahn 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street 


ecess of grad- 
bositions, Lae 
Who wish to enter 
ATgeat, most 
and oh atory in the Bouts 
Dramatic Art, Expres tt Musto, 
School Supervinors, and Nope eeauNges 
ander faontty mal Contac 
tory work in Lou . Lahorn- 


Directors: me 
Ci ille Zeckwer rederick Hah: 
aay Charlton Murphy a 


PENNSYLVANIA’S LEADING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
54th Season 


Pupils may enter at any time. 


FS, Ain 
noted 


complete orchestra 


‘able dormitory for yee 
enatoemtary for wom 
day for fu 


COMBS CONSER 


PHILADELPH 
ibe ‘THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 
A School of Individual Instruction A 
four pani Raseals a week: give you opportunity foe ol’ 
Ail branches taught from the clementary to the high: Supervic ablie: B 
All brant standard. Normal Training Course ior Suegisision shows you how Sormanee 
‘Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep the of orche enony Orch 
Director personally informed of your progress~ Daily Relations wink gine, and 
niversity of Pogments 
ylvania, 


_Courses for Public School Music Ss i 

Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public § Rise 

Approved dhcatea iesvled upon completion of Courte, wi examina 
examination,  ~ 


Extension Classes 
Approved and Accredited Clasaes in B 
Six Spacious Buildings 
A School of Inapication, Enthugiaam, Lo i Dormitaries for Women 
Mlustrated Year Book Free) “4 Stuecess 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director i, Donn 


Foad and 


Now Open. 


VATORY 


School of Public Performance 


Pennsylvania Standard 


ublic School Music. 


ories and Studios 
Reed Streeis 


[LET ETUDE MAKE YOUR GARDEN 
A JOY THIS SUMMER! 


Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Seeds Given in Exchange for New ETUDE Subscriptions 


: EVERBEARING:. Pick Grapes Next Year 
it, STRAWBERRY 
“YPLANTS. . 
a COLLECTION NO. 24 


This variety’ has*beén on the mar- 
ket for a long time and is not a 
novelty. It is practically the only 
éver. bearer that is widely used for 
s commercial planting. It is a very 

heavy’ elder. A small row across 
sour garden will net. you a nice income. Not only 
your garden Wit te geuit. which ls a big item, but 


Will you h 
oh ¢ se plants  will'have dozens of new plants 
CAO oO erenn e the size of your 


’ can be replanted to. incr 
et error sold, t your neighbors at a good profit 
as plants of thi§ ety are always in great de- 


1.Q) SUPERB: 3 : Plant these Two-year-old Vines and 


No garden 
bearing stra 
large and hy 


COLLECTION NO. 23 
rede Ahs oftering in this col: 
collection will be sent our folder giv- lection five 2-year-old grape 
i to planting and care vines. Think of it! They will 
ing complete: instructionsia® 0 2 e bear some fruit next fali, and 
of strawberries. lots of fruit the year after. 

ALL FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION With proper winter protection 
grapes can be grown success- 
fully in nearly all parts of 


TOW. 
ei With this c 


6 CUMBERLAN: K RASPBERRY this country. The variety listed 
PLANTS. The Lirgese and best black cap pelowain preidesathacia srown 
TOW: 5 shyatoncal y cli r table use and for the - 
Srown, these plants will grow in any climate, ing‘of.grape juice. We will send, you five 


one new subscription. 


two-year-old Concord grape vines. 
6 ELDORAD! KBERRY PLANTS. 
Berries are see ee CREE ‘and of delicious ALL FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


flavor. It has never known to winter-kill, 


one new subscription. 


16 PACKETS FLOWER SEEDS 
One New Subscription 
1 Pkt Aster 


12 PALMETTO ASPARAGUS—one new 


1 Pkt Mignonette O F DAH L IAS subscription (large one year old roots.) 
ar Pkt Sweet Peas = 1 Pkt rning Glory 8 GLADIOLA BULBS: : 
q re Gandyture PEK tium Ameriea, beautiful soft flesh pink, 
1p ule : In this collection we are listing only the TEMES RRE EY eae me BROWS 
diet Gulliopsis Feat eeoet Alysstim splendid new varieties and types of Danlias. Scarlet flowers. a. 
1 Pkt Darkepar deer vinnia The newer forms are far ‘superior to the older Swobiny ROWUBE BROW ETS SECU CITE flowers 
1,Pkt Marigola 1 Pkt Oriente Tower: eine Denlia uni soubiey uiaina. Tou witlihe ahi blotches of red on a pure white back- 
sure to have the finest Dahlia collection in your SLU ‘ 
16 PACKETS VEGETABLE SEEDS AelenGorheod it Fou exow thal vatleriod Howe " Chicago white, snowy flowers with a faint 
For One New Subscription Frouletionelleach (of; te, follow ised Dantes: lavender streak. 

1 Pkt Beot 1 Pkt Onion Golden Gate. | This variety ishedneldered the ,.nryichendenety sn tall Bintely Hower of a 
Hf Dit Bean 1 Pkt Parsley best yellow show Dahlia, The plant is a vig- BERMAN ie” SUL ZOE OR uel subscription: 
i ae: ula ee if su meade Oy grower and the flowers grow on long 
1 Pk E Sweet Corn Pee 
Hl pep cueumber Tae tin Red Hussar, The color of this Dahlia is & 


dazzling cardinal scarlet. The flowers are large 
and form a, full ball shape. The prettiest red 
onthe market today, 

Dreers White. This variety is a leader among 
the white show Dahlias, The flowers are very 
Jarge and commence to bloom early. ‘The petals 
are quilled and pure white. 

Jack Rose, The best rose colored Dahlia for 
cut flowers. Comes into bloom early and will 
produce from 25 to 50 large blossoms on long 
stems. 4 


pee: ane naars oo ns weet er® = PLANT THIS FINE APPLE 
Mio atayeaes & be Haven ead'e'e Ye AND) PEAR ORCHARD 


ALL FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION COLLECTION No. 33 
ROSES. one year old, strong, 12 ASSORTED ORNAMENTAL BULBS, 2 We will send you these eight fine 


1 Pkt Muskmelon 1 Pkt Turnip 
1 Pkt Watermelon 1 Pkt Tomato 


iy get. 5 LOVELY - roots ! llyacinths, 4 Narcissus, 4 Tulips, 2 Freesias, apple and pear tree graft 
muy Y - henley aE Eee aut! white. only one new subseription. Y choice one-year-old Trench Scans 
peO8 _ a magnificent brilliant yel- apple tree. This tree is 


oT yellow not ri 
10 B tif ] Sh ubs fog trose and an exceptionally” VIGOrOUS yy THUMBERY BARBERRY ONE YEAR DU @ (one-year-old tree, “Your will 
eau 1 u r grower and pa of betel fea FLANTS. ies Li the Russian Darbenty, OW the garden, 
Gruss ar e| A : but is a very beautiful plant and is used of LB. i 
ONE YEAR PLANTS which are borne in cluster for making ornamental meleae, one new sub- Tipens in October and is anls apple 


jue Rambier, ‘This is a fast growing {Orne best eating apples thee of the 
mae COL EROMON NO proce rose, bearing beautiful clusters of bright S¢M Red in color with over ayanket. 
hese shrubs will give you continu blue Toses hot fail to add this wonderful 8 BERRY PLANTS, 4 Lmeretia Dewberry, 2 WEALTHY APPLE, 4 


bloom til late fall. iS Z 3 aes 
The DA ee cation wink aad | Yon Mil Pon Collection. All for one new 4 St. Regis ed Raspberry, one new sub: MOS popular fall apple This is the 


yi US scription. wonderful eati grown, A 
beatdes nett te aa Bs Foe eanty subscription. Ber tlg with deep red anne, Cooking apie 
where you syicurdey Tiaee This collec- 2 DELICIOUS ae Skin, 

Yon contains the following shrubs: makes a viporie el 
jhe, Purple Lilac—tts fragrant purple surprise you with, Growth an 
Vers a seri i 5 the ” : 
WO Galdee, See Peng tiny bell Teens? bear beautitul weg time it 
shaped flowers in carly spring. marke: (°° the highest pie 
9, Rose of Sharon—tears a profi peve Price on the 
lon of large double blossoms from AU- 2 RARTLE 
Bust to late tall. LEPD PHA 


4 of the best i Re This 7 
Tw ,, ysuckle—An MAG ay eating peang 1 his is 
ornare tebe Ae Hgrune. bloe- ETUD oe Bee sect and fuewM. Lele 
; 5 


The above offers are made without reservation. We have selected only 
reliable nurserymen to fill our orders and you can depend on each 
plant to be healthy and in growing condition when received by you. 
The only stipulation is that subscription must not be your own. 


#oms and pretty foliage. 3 d FRENCE : Juicy, 
pine. SP rea “yan Houttel—An totiase The World’s Premier Musical Journal FREE, One Yeap WEDLING APpy 
r an : eSt Varietios ar Old. g Ao 
Smid. ataataen ne er athy white ADEE $2.00 Cored \ain Bostage 25c ated f om eae apples Some of a 
‘wo Flowering Catalpa—A ore e Oe Vigorous pyres’ Seedlings Ve Origine 


tal tree y ave d ! A é iffer, Browerg wings, py hs 
large outers of fragrant white Mower TEFO, PRESSER CO., 1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, “ent than ary and the “Rey are 
ALL FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ALL FOR ONE NEW a Variety: is 
re su 


eafonida rules the et 
rae Ont >. ~ Vegu 


220 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ne 


(7 bh uN i vs j f ; SS 
| ‘ ae ery R f y Z WV \ { 
|] Q ° ; cpr Sida i te j 
i Tor i on Z <i i 
I 
| ‘ | 
a 
THE RIESER CO., Inc., . 


Enclosed please find 25c for which please send men box of >, 


aie nut cite  eape Abo valt ewer Tenn, Have you tried the new VENIDA CLINTONIG | 
TWIN SOAPS?—100 beauty treatments in every 
box— Pure, wholesome, new—Try them | 


Name....-. 
Street and No 
City .. 


